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BOOK IV.— [CONTINITED.] 



YIAE VIII.* 



Eablt in the following^ summer, at the time of the new 
moon, the sun was pastiallj eclipsed ; and in the beginning 
of the same month the shock of an earthquake was felt. 

The fugitives from Mitylene and Lesbos in general, who 
to a great number had sheltered themselves on the continent, 
assembled in a body, and having hired some additional suc- 
cours in Peloponnesus, and drawn them over safely from 
thence, surprise Rhaetium ; but, in consideration of two thou- 
sand Phocean statersf paid immediately down, they restored 
it a^in undamaged. This being done, they marched next 
agamst Antandrus, and^ got possession of it by the treachery 
of a party within the city, who betrayed it to them. It was 
farther their intention to set at liberty those cities styled the 
Actean, which had formerly been possessed by the Mitylene- 
ans, but were now in ihe hands of the Athenians. But their 
principal view was the possession of Antandrus, which, once 
effectually secured (for it lay convenient for the building of 
ships, as it had plenty of timber, and Mount Ida stood just 
above it), they would then be amply furnished with all the 
expedients of war ; nay, might act offensively from thence ; 
might terribly annoy Lesbos, which lies near it, and reduce 
the iEolian fortresses along the coast. This was the plan 
which now they were intent to put in execution. 

The same summer the Athenians, with a fleet of sixty 
ships, and taking with them two thousand heavy-armed, a few 
horsemen, the Milesians, and others of their confederates, 

* Before Christ 424. f Above 1800/. sterling. 
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made an expedition against Cythera. The command was 
lodged with Nicias, son of Niceratus, Nicostratus, son of 
Diotrephes, and Autocles, son of Tolmaeus. Cythera is an 
island : it lies upon the coast of Laconia oyer against Malea. 
The inhabitants are Lacedaemonians, resorting thither from 
the neighbduring coast. A magistrate was sent over yearly 
from Sparta by the style of judge of Cythera ; the garrison 
of heavy- armed estabUshed there was regularly relieved ; and 
no care omitted in the good government and management of 
the place. It was the port which their trading-ships first en- 
tered in their return from Egypt and Libya. It was the 
chief security of Laconia against those piratical parties which 
might infest it from the sea, frdm whence alone they are ca- 
pable of doing them any mischief; for by its situation it hath 
entirely the command of the sets of Sicily and Crete. The 
Athenian armament, therefore, arriving here, with a detacb> 
ment of ten ships and two thousand heavy^armed, surprise a 
Biaritime town which is called Scandea. With the rest of 
their force they made a descent on that part of the island 
which is opposite to Malea, and advanced towards the city pf 
CyUiera', situated also on the sea, and they found immediate- 
ly that all the inhabitants were drawn out into the field in 
readiness to receive them. An engagement ensued, where- 
in the Oythereans maintained their ground for a small space 
of time, but then turning about, fied amain into their citadel. 
They soon afterward capitulated with Nicias and his col- 
leagues, submitting to the Athenians at discretion, barring 
only the penalty ofd«ath. Some of the Cythereans had be- 
forehand obtained a cOnforence wkh Nicias. This rendered 
the capitulation more easy and expeditious, and not only the 
present, bta aH foture points were by this means speedily aad 
satisfactorily adjusted. For the Athenians insisted that they 
should evacuate Cythera, because they were Lacedaemonians, 
and because the island lay so conveniently on the Laconic 
coast. The accommodation being once perfected, the Athe- 
nians, having secured Scandea, the fortress situated upon the 
harbour, and fixed a garrison in Cythera, stood away for Asine 
and Helas, and most of the adjacent places on the coast. 
There they made descents, and reposing themselves in the 
nights at the most convenient of those places, they spent 
about seven days in ravaging the country. 
The Lacedaemonians, though they saw the Athemans had 
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possessed themselves of Gythera, and ejn>ected forther that 
they would proceed to make more such oescents upon their 
territories, yet nowhere drew together in a body to repuUe 
them. They only stationed their parties of guard in such 
posts as were^of greatest importance. In other respects they 
exerted their utmost vigihince, being under apprehensions 
that the very form of their government was in danger of sub- 
version. Their loss in Spnacteria was unexpected and great 
indeed. Pylus was now in the hands of the enemy, as was 
also Cythera. War was bursting in upon them on all sides 
with irresistible impetuosity. This compelled them, contrary 
to their usual maxims, to form a body of four hundred horse 
and archers. If they were ever dejected by the prevalence 
of fear, at this juncture they were more feelingly so, when 
they saw the necessity of entering ^he lists, contrary to all 
that practice of war to which they had been inured, in a 
naval contest, and in this against the Athenians, whose pas- 
sion it was to compute as so much loss whatever they left un- 
attempted. Their general misfortune besides, which so sud- 
denly and so fast had poured in upon them, had thrown 
them into the utmost consternation. They excessively dread- 
ed the weight of such another calamity as they had been 
sensible of m the blow at Sphacteria. Intimidated thus, they 
durst no longet think of nghting ; nay, whatever measures 
they concerted, they at once desponded of success, as their 
minds, accustomed until of late to an uninterrupted career 
of good fortune, were now foreboding nothing but disappoint- 
ment. Thus, for the most part, while the Athenians were 
extending their devastations all along their coasts, they re- 
mained inactive. Each party on guard, though the enemy 
made a descent in the face of their post, knowing themselves 
inferior in number, and sadly dispirited, made no offer to 
check them. One party indeed, which was posted near Cor- 
tyta and Aphrodisia, perceiving the light-armed of the ene- 
my to be straggUng, ran speedily to charge them ; but when 
the heavy-armed advanced to their support, they retreated 
with so much precipitation, that some, though few, of them 
were killed and their arms rifled. The Athenians, after 
erecting a trophy, re-embarked and repassed to Cythera. 

From hence they sailed again along the coast of the Lime- 
nan Epidaurus ; and, after ravaging part of that district, tliey 
Arrived at Thyrea, which, though it lies in the district called 
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Gynuria, is the frontier town wbich parts Ar^a and Laconk. 
This place belonged to the Lacedssmonians, ^o had asngn* 
ed it for the residence of the exiled iEginetss, in reqnital 
of the services they had done them at Ihe time of the earth<^ 
^uake and the insurrection of the Helots, and Airther, because, 
though subject to the Athenians, thej had ever firmlj abode 
in the Lacedsmenian interest. The .£ginetae, thus again in* 
iraded by the Athenians, abandoned the fortification upon the 
seaside which they were biitsy in throwing up, and retreated 
into the city, which was the place of their residence, seated 
higher up, at the distance of about ten stadia* froqji the shore. 
A party of Lacedssmonians had been posted there to assist 
those who were employed in the new fortification ; and yet, 
though earnestly pressed by the JBginetse, they refused to ac* 
company thera within their walls, being averse to run the 
risk of a new blockade. They chose rather to retreat towards 
the eminences, as they judged themselves disabled by the in* 
feriority of their number from facing the enemy, and remain* 
ed there in a state of inaction. 

By this time the Athenians, having completed their landing, 
and advanced with their whole force, took Thyrea by storm. 
They set the city in flames, and destroyed whatever was 
within it. Such of the ^ginetae as survived the instant car* 
nage, they carried prisoners to Athens ; and with them Tan* 
talus, son of Patrocles, who commanded there as general for 
the Lacedemonians. - He had been wounded, and so takes 
prisoner. They also carried thither some few persons whoa 
they had taken in Gythera, such as for its security it was ex- 
pedient to remove. These the Athenians, after aconsulta* 
tion, decreed " to be diaqposed of in the islands, but the rest 
of the Cythereans still to occupy their own land, subjected !• 
the yearly tribute of four talents ;t but the JBginete, as 
many as had been Uken prisoners, to be idl instantly put to 
death" (to gratify that eternal rancour they bore thera>, 
** and Tantalus to be kept in prison along wkh lus country* 
men taken in Sphacteria." 

The same summer a suspension of arms was agreed on in 
Sicily ; first, between the Oaraarineans and Geloans : mai 
then the other Sicilians, holding a general congress at Gela, 

* AboutsBule. 

t Seven hundred and seventy-five pounds sterling. 
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whither the ambassadors from the several states retorted, en- 
tered into conferences about the terms of a general recon- 
ciliation. Many different expedients were proposed on a)) 
sides, and many disputes arose, each insisting on a repara- 
tion suitable to their own private sense of grievance. But 
llermocrates,* the son of Hermon, a Syracusan, who laboured 
«ost of any at a firm reunion, delirered his sentiments thus : 

** I am here the representative, ye men of Sicily, of one, 
and not the meanest, of Uie Sicilian states, nor yet the most 
exhausted by war ; and what I am going to propose is calcu- 
lated for, iind will, I am convinced, most efiectually secure, 
the welfare of our common country. And what need is 
there now to run over in minute detail the calamities insepar- 
able from war, in the hearing of men who have experienced 
them aUI None ever plunge headlong into these through 
an utter ignorance of them ; nor, when the views are fixed 
on gratifjrin^ ambition, are men used to be deterred by fear. 
The acquisitions proposed in the latter case are generally 
imagined to overbalance dangers ; and the former choose 
rather to submit ta hazards than suffer diminution of their 
present enjoymei^ts. Yet, where the parties, actuated by 
these different views, embroil themselves at a juncture when 
it is impossible to succeed, exhortations to a mutual agree* 
ment are then most highly expedient. 

" To be influenced by such exhortations must at present 
be highly for the advantage of us all. For it was the strong 
desire of fixing our own separate views on a firm establish- 
ment which at first embroiled us in this war, and which at 
present raiseth such mutual altercations even during our en- 
deavours to effect an accotnmodatien : and, in fine, unless 

* This great and accomplished Syracnsan seems to be usher* 
ed into this history with peculiar dignity, as the very mouth oi 
Sicily, exhorting them all to concordf and unanimity, and teach- 
ing them the method of securing the welfare and glory of thdr 
common country upon the noblest plan. This is noted merely 
to draw upon him the attention of the reader. He will act after- 
ward in the most illustrious scenes, and show himself on all 
occasions a man of true honour and proUty, a firm and disinter- 
ested patriot, an excellent statesman, and a most able command- 
er. The Athenians never had a more determined or a mors 
generous enemy. But that will not hinder our historian from 
representing him in all his merit 
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matters can be so eqaally adjusted as to satisfy all parties, 
we shall again have recourse to arms. But then, we ought 
to recollect, that not merely for securing our separate inter- 
ests, if we would act like men of sense, is this present con- 
gress opened ; but, to concert the best measures within our 
reach to preserve, if possible, our country from falling, and, 
as I judge, in great danger of falling, a sacrifice to Athenian 
ambition. It is to convmce you how necessary a reunion is, 
not so much from what 1 can urge as from the light these 
very Athenians themselves hold out before you. Possessed 
of a power far superior to any other Grecians, here they lie 
among us with a few ships, to note down our indiscretions ; 
and, under the plausible pretext of alliance, though with mal- 
ice lurking in their hearts, they are studying to improve them 
in a specious manner to their own advantage. For should 
war be again our option, and in it should the assistance of 
men be accepted, who, though uninvited, would be glad to in- 
vade us, while we a/e harassing and exhausting one anoth- 
er, and cutting open for these Athenians a road to our sub- 
jection, it is much to be apprehended that, when once thev 
behold our strength at the lowest ebb, they will pay us a visit 
with more formidable armaments, and exert their utmost en- 
deavours to complete our destruction. 

**It becomes each party among us, provided we know 
what is really our interest, to fonn alliances and to launch in 
hazardous attempts, rather to acquire what belongs to others 
than to prejudice what themselves at present possess ; and to 
rest assured that sedition must ruin our several states, nay, 
Sicily itself, of which we, the joint possessors, are ready, are. 
all of us ready, to be supplanted by hostile treachery, while 
mutually embroiled in our domestic quarrels. It is hi^h time 
we were convinced of this, that every individual might be 
reconciled with his neighbour, and community with commu- 
nity, and all in genera! combine together to preserve the 
whole of Sicily; that our ears be deaf to the mischievous 
suggestions, that those among us of Doric descent are 
enemies to every thing that is Attic, while those of Ghal- 
cidic, because of that Ionian affinity, are sure of their protec- 
tion. The Athenians invade us not from private enmity, 
because we are peopled here from these divided races, but to 
gratify their lust after those blessings in which Sicily abounds, 
4nd which at present we jointly possess. Nay, this they 
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have already clearly declared, by their ready compliance with 
the invitation of those of the Chalcidic race. For though 
dtey have never claimed assistance ft-om hence by virtue of 
llteir natural attachments here, yet they have shown a great- 
er readiness in isappoit of those than any compact between 
them required. Yet, though the Athenians be in this man* 
ner rapacious, in this manner politic, by me at least they 
ought to be forgiven ; since 1 blame not men who are 
greedy of empire, but such as are too eager to bend their 
necks to their yoke ; because it is the constant never-failing 
turn of the human temper to control who will submit, but 
to make head against more powerful encroachments. A« 
for us, who know these things, and yet will not timely pro* 
vide against them, though each m this assembly be separately 
convinced that it demands our greatest attention to unite in 
dissipating a storm which threatens us all, we err strangely 
in our conduct; especially when its diversion might be so 
readily effected, would we only bring our private quarrels to 
an amicable determination : for it is not from quarters of their 
own that the Athenians rush thus to annoy us, but from 
ground which belongs to those who invited them. Thus, of 
coarse, without any intervening trouble, one war will not be 
terminated by another, but diesension will at once subside in 
peace. And these new-comers, who under specious colours 
are here for our ruin, must return again with a disappoint- 
ment which they may as speciously palliate. So desiralHe 
a benefit will at opce infallibly accrue from proper determi^ 
nations in regard to the Athenians. 

" That peace is the greatest of human blessings, is a truth 
which all the world allows: what hinders us, then, why 
we should not firmly establish it with one anoth^l or 
do you rather imagine, that if the condition of one man be 
happy and that of another be wretched, tranquillity wiU not 
contribute sooner than warfare to amend the state of the lat- 
ter, and to preserve the state of the former from a sad re- 
verse 1 or that peace is not better calculated to preserve 
onimpaired the honours and splendours of the happy, and all 
Other blessings, which, should we descend to a minute detail, 
might largely be recounted, or might be set in the strongest 
light by opposing to them the calamities which ensue firom 
warl Fix your minds, therefore, on these considerations, 
that you may not overlook my admonitions, but, in compliance 
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with them, look out respectively in time for expedients of 
prevention. 

'* In case it be presumed that success must result from 
power, without taking into debate the justice or violence of 
the cause, let me detect the dangerous fallacy of such a san* 

Suine hope, which must be blasted in the end. Many are 
ley, it is well known, who would have ^ratified their re- 
venge on violent oppressors, and many who have exerted 
their utmost force for their own aggrandizement; yet the 
first, so far from accomplishing their revenge, have met 
destruction in its pursuit ; and it has been the fate of the 
latter, instead of enlarging, to suffer the loss of what they al- 
ready possessed. For revenge is not certain, because justly 
sought after to retaliate violence ; nor is power assured of 
its end, because invigorated with sanguine expectation. 
Events are for the most part determined by the fallible, un- 
steady balance of futurity ; which, though deceivable as de- 
ceit can be, yet holds out before us the most , instructive 
hints. For thus, armed equally beforehand with needful 
apprehension, we embark into mutual contest with wise pre- 
meditation. Now therefore, checked by the gloomy dread of 
the yet, invisible event, and awed on all sides by the terrors 
which the presence of these Athenians spreads among us ; 
deterred further by those hopes already blasted, which as- 
sured us alternately of success against one another, had not 
they interfered -.to obstruct and control us ; let us send far 
away from Sicily these enemies that are hovering about us ; 
let us enter into firm and lasting union with one another ; at 
least, let us conclude a truce for so long a time as can pos- 
sibly be agreed, and defer our own private disputes to a re- 
mote decision. In a word, let us acknowledge, that, if my 
advice takes place, we shall continue free in our respective 
communities, where, masters of ourselves and accountable to 
none beside, we shall be enabled to recompense both our 
friends and our foes according to their deserts. But, in case 
it be obstinately rejected, and the mischievous insinuations of 
others prevail, why then adieu henceforth to the just vindi- 
cation of our own wrongs ; or» if we are violently hent 
upon effecting it, we must strike up a friendship with unre- 
lenting foes, and must range ourselves in opposition there 
where nature hath most closely attached us. 
«< For my own part, who now, as I observed at setting out, 
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represent the greatest of the Sicilian states, and in this char- 
acter am more accustomed to attack another than to defend 
myself, I here, in her name, conjure you to make use of con- 
viction, and unite together in a speedy accommodation, nor 
so eafferly to thirst after the damage of our foes as to plunge 
ourselves into irreparable mischiefs. I am not conscious to 
myself of that foolish haughtiness of heart, which expects to 
be absolute in its own private will ; or that fortune, whose 
master I am not, should attend my orders ; but I am ready- 
to give way to good sense and reason. And I require you 
all respectively thus to give way to one another, and not to 
wait till you are compelled to do so by your enemies. It 
can argue no baseness for kinsmen to give way to kinsmen, 
a Dorian to a Dorian, or a Chalcidean to others of his own 
race. Nay, what is most comprehensive, we are all neigh- 
bours, all joint inhabitants of the same land, a land washed 
round hj the sea, and all styled by the same common name 
of Sicilians. Wars indeed in the course of time I foresee 
we shall wage upon one another, and future conferences will 
again be held, and mutual friendship shall thus revive. But 
when foreigners invade us, let us be wise enough to unite 
our strength, and drive them from our shores ; for to be 
weakenea in any of our members, must endanger the destruc- 
tion of the whole ; and to such confederates and such medi- 
ators we will never for the future have recourse. 

" If to such conduct we adhere, we shall immediately pro- 
cure a double blessing for Sicily. We shall deliver her from 
the Athenians and a domestic war. For the future we shall 
retain the free possession of her in our own handi, and more 
easily disconcert any projects that hereafter may be formed 
against her.** 

The Sicilians acknowledged the weight of these atguments 
thus urged by Hermocrates, and all the several parties joined . 
in one common resolution " to put an end to the war, each 
retaining what they were at present possessed of ; but that 
Morgantina shoula be restored to the Camarineans iipon 
the payment of a certain sum of money to the Syracusans.'* 
Such also as were confederated with the Athenians, addressing 
themselves to the Athenian commanders, notified their own 
readiness to acquiesce in these terms, and their resolution to 
be comprehended in the same peace. These approving the 
measure, the last hand was put to the accommodation. 
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Tbe Atbefuan fleet, which had no longer any businest 
there, sailed away from Sicily. But the people at Athens 
Hiaaifeflted their displeasure against the commanders at their 
return home, bv passing a sentence of banishment against 
Pythodorus and Sophocles, and subjecting Eurymedon, who 
was the third, to a pecuniary mulct ; as if, when able to have 
peifected the reduction of Sicily, they had been bribed to de- 
sist. They had enjoyed so lonf a career of good fortune, 
that they imagined nothing could disconcert their schemes ; 
that enterprises of the greatest as well as of small importance, 
no matter whether adequately or insufficiently supported, must 
be ended to their wish. This was owing to the unexpected 
good luck with which most of their projects had of late suc- 
ceeded, and now invigorated all tb^ir expectations. 

The same somtner, the Megareans of the city of Megara, 
pressed hard by the Athenians, who constantly twice a year 
made an inroad into their territory with their whole united 
£Moe ; harassed at the same time by their own outlaws, who, 
having been ejected by the popular party in the train of a se* 
dition, had settled at Pegs, and from thence were continually 
plundering them, began to have some conference^ about the 
expediency of recalling their outlaws, that their city might 
not doubly be exposed to ruin. The friends of these exiles, 
pflEceiving such a design to be in agitation, insisted more 
openly than ever that the afiair should be re^larly consider- 
M. The leaders of the people, being convmced that their 
own and the strength of the people united, in their present 
Imt condition, could not possibly overrule it, were so far influ- 
enced by their fears as to make tc secret offer to the Athe- 
uain generals, Hippocrates the son of Ariphro, and Demos- 
thenes the son of Alcisthenes, ** to put the city into their 
hands ;" concluding they should be less endangered by such 
•t step than by the restoration of the exiles whom they them- 
selves had ejected It was agreed, that in the first place the 
A,thenian8 should take possession of the long walls (these 
werb eiffht stadia* in lei^j^th, reaching down from the city to 
Nin^a their port), to prevent any succour whicl^ might be sent 
ffoi% Nissa bjr the Pelopomiesians, since there alone thay 
k^|lt their garrison for the security of Megara. After thist 
tli^ |c«i9iaed their endeavours to put them in possession Qf 

* Abpgt.thiee quarters <tf a mile. 
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the upper city. And this they would be able to effect more 
easily when the former point was once secured. 

Hie Athenians, therefore, when aU was fixed and deter- 
mined on both 'sides, crossed over by night to Minoa, the 
island of the Megareans, with six hondred heavv-armed, com- 
manded by Hippocrates, and sat themseWes down in a hol- 
low whence the bricks for the walls had been taken, and 
which lay near enough for their purpose : while another body, 
under Demosthenes the other commander, consisting of light- 
armed Platisans and the Athenian patrols, concealed them- 
selves near the temple of Mars, which lies still nearer. Not 
a soul within the city knew any thing of these motions, ex- 
cepting those whose vigilance it concerned this night to ob- 
serve them. When £e mtmiing was ready to break, the 
plotters of Megara proceeded thus :-* 

Through a series of time they had Mtablished a custom to 
have the gates'of the long waUs opened to them in the night, 
by carryrog out a wherry upon a carriage, which they persua- 
ded the officers posted there they conveyed nightly down 
the ditch into the sea, and so went upon a cruise. And be- 
fore it wa^ tight, bringing it back again to the walls upon 
the carriage, they conveyed it through the gates, that it 
might escape the notice of the Athenian watch on Minoa, 
who by this means might be eluded, as they, never could 
descry any boat in the harbour. The carriage was now at the 
gates, which were opened as usual for the reception of the 
wherry. This the Athenians observing (for this was the sig- 
nal agreed on) came running from their place of ambush to 
take possession of the gates before they could be shut again. 
The very moment the carriage was between, and obstructed 
the closing them toeether, both they and the Megarean coad- 
jutors put the watch which was posted at the. gates to the 
sword. The Platsans and patrolting parties, u^er Demos- 
thenes rushed in first to that spot wnere the trophy now 
stands, and having thus gained an entrance (for the Peloppn- 
uesians who were nearest had taken the alarm), the ^latsana 
made good their ground against those who attacked them, 
and secured the gates tiU the heavy-armed Athenians, whq 
were coming up with all speed, had eottied. £ach of these 
Athenians STterwMd, so ^Mt as he got in, advanced alosn 
the wall. The Pelop onn esian ^latiB, though . few in qmih 
ber, made head agauMt them for a time ; sooie of them soon 

THU. — VOL. II.— 
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dropped, and then tiM rest rtn speedily cff. Thej were di»- 
mayed at such an attack iinoin their enemies in the ni|^t ; 
and, as the treai^erons Megareans imgbt against them, they 
cenchided that ad the Megaresis were eon^ined together in 
lietraying theoL It happened hr^&r that an Athenian herald 
liad prodaimed, ef his ^wa acoond, that *' such Megareans as 
were wilfing to side with the Aliienianf ahfuld throw down 
their anns.^ When ^ f elopooaeaiana beard this, they ai 
once qnitted their posts ; and, s^neosly believing that all the 
Megareans had ooBibaad to bistray thfim, fled amaia^ into Ni- 
sflBa. 

At t)ie time of memtng^s dawn, the ]aog walls bein^ thna 
sui^rised, and the Megaieana within the city thrown into a 
tnmnlt, the agents for the Athenians, in concert with all their 
accomplices in the plot, insiefeed on the necesffityto throw 
open the city gates, and march oat to battle ; since it had 
been agreed Mtween ^em, that so soon as ever the gates 
were tmis opened, the Athenians should nish in. There was 
a method to be obserred on ^eir side, in order to be distin- 
gnished ; this was, to besmear themselves with ointment, 
that they might receive no harm. Their sepurity would have 
been greater had they i^ned the gates at once ; for now 
four thousand heavy-armed Athenians, and six hun4red horse- 
men, who had marched in the night from Eleusis, according 
to a prior disposi^n, wete at hand. But while the accom* 
plices, preperiy besmeared, stood ready at the gates, one of 
their own party, who was privy to the whole j^lot, discovered 
it to the other Megareans. These, drawing ^> together, came 
forward in a body, and denied ^ the eapeoieacy of marching 
ottt (since formerly, when stronger than now, they durst not 
hazard such a step), ortnaBiDg^aaeh a manilest risk of losing 
die city ; and, should ai^ one a£&rm the contrary, the point 
should he instantly determined by bbwa.'' Thej gave npit 
the least hint as if they had discovered the design, but stren^ 
nously insisted that ttieir own mearare was nMMt advisable, 
and stood firm together for the atexaitf of ^ gates. Thus 
it was no longer poseibte for the eonspisators to put their plot 
in execution. 

The A^enian eommanders, heing senstble that the project 
had been somehow crossed, and that they were not able them^ 
selves to take the city jtry storm, immediately ran up a wall to 
invest Nisna ; eoacloding that, cMld tbey eviy it before any 
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•oetoan came up, H wcmld be impowibla for Megasa to hoM 
dnt ttnieh longer. Iron and wiorkmen, and alljpn^r materiala, 
were trarckly supplied fbem from Atfaens* Tbey began at tbe 
wall wnich tbey had lately surprised ; tiie j ran it along for sonae 
tiflie pftraHet witb Megam, ind tbet dows to ibe sea on both 
aides of Nisea. The work, botk of ditdii aad waU» was divided 
sibong the Meaj. They made usei of the stones and bricks ot 
the suburbs, and having felled soooe tveea and wood, they 
atrettgthefied wlnt was weak wi^ an additioaal palisade. Tbe 
houses of the st^urbs, being tapped with battlements, se^ed 
die use of turrets. Tltts whole day they plied hard at the 
work ; and about the evening of the socoeeding da^ it was near- 
fy completed. Th^ (tarrison within Nieeti w«s m great con- • 
Btemation. They faooured akeady under $. scarcity of provis- 
ions, which they md been used to fetc^ <faiify from the upper 
tity . Thos concluding that tbe Peloponnesiaas eould not suc- 
cour them wi^ sufficient expedition, and ima|;iAing the Mefia- 
reana were combined against them, they ei^tttla^ with Uie 
Athenians on the following terms : — 

'^ To be dismissed Avery man M a certain ransom, after 
delivering up their arma. 

*' But as for the Lacedannomatis, thmr commander, and 
every other person in that number, these to be disposed of 
by the Athenians at discretion.*' 

These terms betog agreed to, they evacuated Nissa. And 
the Athenians, having thus cut off their long walls from the 
eity of the Megareans, and possessed themselves of Nisaea, 
Were preparing to accomplish what was yet to be done. 

But Brasidas, son of Tellis, the Lacedemonian, happened 
)A thie time to be about Sicyon and Corinth, levying forces 
to march for Thrace. He was no aooner informed of the sur- 
pmal of the walla, than be trembled for the Peloponnesians 
ra Nissa, and leat Mmra should be taken. He summoned 
the BceOtians to attena him expeditiously with their forces at 
Tiijpodiscus (the place ao named is a village of the Megaris, 
uwoer the mountain Oeranea), whither he was Birching him- 
eelf, with two thousand seven hondred heavy-armed Corinthi- 
ana, four hundred Phliasians, six hundred Sicyonians, and 
what levies he had already made upon his own account. He 
imagined he m^t come up b<^ore Nksa could be taken. 
But hearing the contraiy (for he came up in the night to Tri- 
podiscus), with a picked body of three nundred men, before 
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the news of his march could be spread, he approached to the 
city of Megara undescried by the Athenians, who were post- 
ed near the sea. He intended to declare that he was ready 
to attempt, and in fact would have been glad to have effected, 
the recovery of Nissa. / But it was princip^y his view to set 
^admission into Megara, and provide for its security. He de- 
manded admission, assuring them he had great hope of recov- 
ering Nissa. But the factions in Megara, perplexed at this 
step of Brasidas-^on one aide, lest he meant to reinstate the 
exiles by ejecting them ; the odier,le8t the people with such 
an apprehension might at once fall upon them, and their city, 
thus plunged into a tumult of arms, might be lost, if the Athe« 
nians, wha ky ready in ambush, should seize it, refused him 
admittance ; and both factions thought proper, without any 
'stir, to await the event. For it was severally their fuUexpec* 
tation, that a battle must ensue between the Athenians and 
these new-comers ; and then, without plunging themselves 
into unnecessary hazards, they might join their own favourite 
party if victorious. 

Brasidas, when he could not prevail, withdrew again to the 
main of his army. By the succeeding dawn the Beeotiam 
joined him, who had resolved to succour Megara, even pre- 
vious to the summons sent by Brasidas, since they regarded 
the danger that place was in as their own. They were ac- 
tually advanced with their whole force as f»r as Plataea ; and, 
the messenger having met with them here, they became much 
more eager than before. They sent forward a detachment 
•ef two-and-twenty hundred heavy-armed, and six hundred 
horsemen, but dismissed the* multitude to their own homes. 
When the whole force was thus united, consisting of at least 
six thousand heavy-armed, and the heavy-armed Atheniane 
stood drawn up in order near Nissea and the seashore, while 
their light-armed were stragglins about the plain, the Boeo- 
tian cavalry made an unexpected sally asainst those strag- 
glers, and chased them to the shore : for hitherto no aid 
whatever had taken the field in behalf of the Me^reans. 
The Athenian cavalry clapped spurs to repel the Boeotian, and 
a battle ensued. The horse were a long time thus engaged, 
and both sides claimed a victory. For the general of the 
Bceotian cavalry, and a small number of his party, the Athe- 
hiaiis drove before them to Nissea, where tjiey put them .to 
the sword and rifled them. They remained masters of ihm 
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dMkd bodies, gave them up afterwftrd br a tmte, and erected 
a trophy : bul neither side so keeping their ground as to ren- 
der the action decisive, they retreated as it were by consent ; 
the Boeotians to their main army, and the Athenians to Nisca. 
Brasidas, after this, advanced nearer to the sea and to 
the city of Megara with his - army. Having occopiod there 
some advantageous ground, they drew up in order and stood 
•till, imagining the Athenians would attack them ; and as- 
sured that the Megareans were intently observing for whom 
the victory might ^lare. In both these respects, they judg- 
td their present posture the most judicious ; because it was 
not their own business to attack, or v<^iintarily to run into 
conflict and danger ; and thus, having manifestlii exhibited 
their alacrity to act d^ensively, a victory might justly be 
ascribed to them without the ^penseof a battle. In regard, 
farther, to the Megareans, the consequence could not but be 
fortunate : for, in case the latter had never beheld them thus 
prompt in their saccour, they would have stopped all farther 
risk, and so undotihtedly they sfiOBkl have iost the city, as 
men completely vanquished ; but now, should the Athenians 
tledine an engagement, the points for which they themselves 
«am« thither must' be secared without a blow ; which proved 
to be the result. For the Megareans, when the Athenians 
came out and drew tm in ord«r close to the long walls, and 
llien, as the enemy did not advance to attack them, stood 
cfCiiet in thenr ranks ; their oommanders i^o jiiHging the haz- 
ard by no means equal, and themselves, who had so far been 
successful, not at all concerned to begin an eiigagement 
against superior numbers, in which, ^ould they prevail, they 
could only take Megara, but, should they miscarry, must lose 
the flower of their domestic strength, espeoiatty as their op- 
ponents would act in prob^litj wtth nHNre daring resolution, 
since, as the large strength thev had bow in the neld consist- 
ed only of quotas from several constkuents, they hasarded 
but little ; thus facing one another for a considerable space, 
•lid neither side ptesunnng. to midce an attack, tiU each at 
length vrheeled ofl", the Athenians first towards Nis»a, and 
^e Peloponnesians agahi to their forWr post : then, I say, 
the Megareans in the interest of the etiles, reearding Brasi- 
das as victor, and anim^ed by tkm refusal of attacK on the Athe- 
nian side. Opened the gates of Megara to Brasidas himsetf, 
jmd the several conujlttiders from tne anzihary states ; and, 
• 9 
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haring given them admiMion, proceeded with thesi to consul* 
tation, while the partisans of the Athenian interest were in 
the utmost consternation. 

Soon afterward, the confederates heing dismissed to their 
respectire cities, Brasidas also himself returned to Corinth, 
to continue his preparations for that Thracian expedition, in 
which before this avocation he had been intently employed. 

The Athenians also being now marched homewards, the 
Megareans in the city, who had «cted most zealously in favour 
of the Athenians, finding all their practices detected, stole 
off as fast as possible. The others, after concerting tb# 
proper steps wi^ the friends of the exiles, fetqhed them home 
from Pegot having first administered to them the most sol- 
emn oaths ^' to think no more on former injuries, and to pro- 
mote the true welfure of the city to the utmost of their 
power." 

But these, when reinvested with authority, and taking g 
review of the troops of the city, having previously disposed 
some bands of soldiers in a proper manner, picked out about 
a hundred persons of their enemies, and wno they thougbr 
had busied themselves most in favour of the Athenians. Add 
having compelled the people to pass a public vote upon them, 
they were condemned to die, and suffered an instant execu- 
tion. They farther new-modelled the government of Megara 
into almost an oligarchy. And this change, though introdu- 
ced by an inconsiderablo body of men, nay, what is more, 
in the train of sedition, yet continued for a Jong space of 
time in full force at Megara. 

The same summer, the Mityleneans being intent on execu- 
ting their design of fortifying Antandrus, Demodocus and 
Aristides, who commanded the Athenian squadron for levying 
contril^utions, and were now at the Hellespont (for Lamachus, 
the third in the commission, had been detached with ten ships 
towards Poutos), when informed of what was thus in agita^ 
tion, became apprehensive that Antandrus might prove of as 
bad consequence to them as Anaea in Samos had already 
done : wherein theiSamian exiles, halving fortified themselves, 
were n^ only serviceable to the Pelopounesians sU sea by 
furnishing them with -pilots, but, farther,, were continually 
aUinning the Samians at home, and sheltering their deserters. 
From th^ apprehensions th^ assembled a force from among 
their dependants, sailed thither, and h^ing defeated in battle 
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those who came out of Antandrus to oppose them, gam once 
more possession of that town. And no long time afier, Lam-* 
achus, who had been detached to Pontus, having anchored 
in the river Calex in the district of Heraclea, lost all his 
ships. A heavy rain had fallen in the upper country, and the 
land-flood rushing suddenly down, hore them all away before 
it. He himself and the men under his command were forced 
to march over land through Bithynia (possessed by those 
Thracians who are seated on the other side of the strait in 
Asia) to Chalcedon, a colony of Megareans in the mouth of 
the Euzine Sea.. 

This summer also Demosthenes, immediately after he had 
quitted the Megaris, with the command of forty sail of Athe- 
nians* arrived at Naupactus. For with him and with Hippoc- 
rates, some persons of the Bosotian cities in those parts had 
been concerting schemes how to change the government i»f 
(hose cities, and introduce a democracy on the Athenian 
model. The first author of this scheme was Ptcsodonis, an 
exile from Thebes, and matters were new ready for execution. 

Some of them had undertaken to betray Sipha : Siphse ia 
a maritime iown in the distriql of Tbespie, upon the Gulf «f 
Crissa. Others of Orchomenus engapied for Chieronea,i a 
town tributary to that Orchom^ius which was formerly cdl- 
ed the Minyeian, but now the Boeotian. Some Orchomentan 
exiles were the chief uodertakers of this point, and w«re 
hiring soldiers for the purpose from Pelopomieaos. Chmsp- 
nea is situated on the edge of Boeotia, towards Phanotis of 
Phocis, and is in part inhabited by Phocians. The share as- 
signed to the Athenians was the surprisal of Delium, a ten* 
pie of Apollo in Tanagra, looking. towards Eubcea. Th^se 
things farther were to be achieved on a day prefixed, that the 
Boeotians might be disabled from rushing to the rescue «f 
Delium with all their force, by the necessity of staying at 
home to d^end their respective habitations. Should the at- 
tempt succeed, and Delium once be fortified, they easily pre- 
sumed that, though the change of the Bceottan government 
might not suddenly be effected, yet, when those towns weie 
in their hands, when their devastations were extended all 
over the country, and places of safe retreat lay near at hand 
for their parties, things could not long remain in their former 
posture ; hut, in process of time, when the Athenians appear- 
ed in support of the revoUeis, and the Boeotians coula nac 
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unite in a body to oppose them, the deeigned tevolutton mast 
Mceesatiiy tnke place. This was the nature of the scheme 
at present in agitation. 

Hippocrates, having the whole foree ef Athens nnder hts 
eoibinand, was ready at the proper time to march into Bceo- 
tia. Bnt he had despatched Demosthenes beforehand to 
Nanpactus with forty ships, that, after he had collected a 
«Qfiicient force in those parts from the Acamanians and their 
other confederates, he should appear with his fleet hefofte 
6iph», which was then to be betrvfed to him. A di^ also 
was fixed upon between them, in which both of them weivat 
once to ezectne the parte assigned them. 

Deffiostkenee, being 9»TVnd at Naopaetna, found the Oem- 
ttdto ntready compelled by the united Acamanians into Uk 
tasoeiation with the confodemtes of Athens. He marched 
HWay, therefore, at the head of the whole eonfederaey k 
thoM parts, and intaded first SMlynthius and the A^raans ; 
tnd having carried some other points, got nH in readinese to 
«kow himself before SiphiB at the time appomted. 

About the same time this summet Brasidas, at the head 
•f seveKteen hundred heaYy-«rmed, began his nndpch towards 
Thrace. When he was come op to iCsmelea in Traobis, he 
iAespatohed a messenger beforehand to hi* correspondents in 
Phafsaltts, to beg a safo conduct for himself and his army. 
And as soon as m was met at Melitia of Achtta by Pannrus, 
waA Doras, uid Hippolochidas, and Torylaua^ and Strophacus, 
who bid been formerly the public host of the Ghalcideans, 
Iw cootimied his march forwards. Otheta also of ^e Thes- 
valiaas assisted in conducting him, and from Larissa, Nioon- 
adae^ the friend of Peidiccas. The passage tiaeogh Theasaly 
Witfagot proper cuides is always diffieidt, and must be iMie 
00 to an anned body. Besidee) to attmtapt aoch a thmg 
tharougfa a neighbeunng dominion without permission fitat 
sbtatned, hath ever been regarded by aM the Oreoiana with a 
jaalous eye, and the bulk of the Tbeetelians had been ever 
iMtt*affBeted to the Athenians. Nor conld Brasidaa haire 
^asaibly effected it, had net the Thessaliaa been rather de- 
spotic than fifoe goremmento. For upon hie roote he was 
olepped at the river Enipeos by some of contrary sentiments 
lo the rest of their countrymen, who ord«fed him to proceed 
«t hn peril, and taxed him with injustice in having come an 
.fcr winoot the general pemisston. His condnctors toU 
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them in return, that ** without such permission be should not 
proceed ; but, as he had corae among them on a sudden, they 
thought themselves obliged in friendship to conduct him." 
Brasidas also gave them strong assii^nces that *'he was 
come thither for the service of Thessaly and of them ; that 
his arms were not intended against them, but againe^t the 
common enemy, the Athenians ; that he never suspected any 
enmity between ThessaKans and LacedaBmoniaiis, why they 
might not tread upon one another's ground ; that even now, 
should they withhold their con^snt, he was neither willing 
nor indeed able to proceed ; but," he jconjured them^ " how- 
ever, to give him no mdestatien." Havingbeard these dec- 
larations, they acquiesced and withdrew* Brasidas now, by 
the advice of his conductors, advanced mth the utmost speed 
without ever halting, in order to anticipate fresh and mate 
potent obstruction. Nay, the veiy same day that he left 
Melitia, he advanced as far as to Pharsalus, and encamped 
npon the banks of the Apidanus. From thence he proceeded 
to Phacium, and from thence into Per«bia. Being so far 
advanced, his Thessalian guides received their dismission ; 
and the Persbians, who are tributaries to the Thessaliaos, 
escorted him to Dium in the kingdom of Perdiccas ; it is a 
fortress of Macedonia, situated under Mount Oiympus, on the 
Thessalian side. In this manner Brasidas, advancing so 
ezpeditioosly as to prevent all obstruction, completed his 
passage through Thessaly, and arrived in the dominions of 
Perdiccas and the region of Chakis. For those in Thraoe 
who revolted from the Athenians had joined with Perdiccas 
in procuring this auxiliary force out of Pelopomiesus, because 
the great success of the Athenians had struck a terror amonff 
them. The Chalcideans were persuaded that they should 
be first attacked by the Athenians ; and in truth their neigh- 
boor-states, who yet perseyered in their obedience, were se-; 
cretly instigating them to it. Perdiccas, indeed, had not yet 
declared hmtselftheir enemy ; but he dreaded the vengeance 
of the Athenians for foimer ^dgea; wid now he had a 
scheme at heart for the subjection of Arribssus, King of the 
Lyncestians. 

Other points concurred to facilitate the procurement of 
such a succour from Pdoponnesus, such as th^ nusibrtunes 
by which the LacedsBmonians at present were afflicted : for, 
the Athenians pressing hard 4»b Pelopennesusi and Aot least 
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Of all on Lftcoiii&, tbey hop^ m ctm tktj eouU «qiMllf 
tttmoy them in this quarter, by thos murohing an army against 
their dependants, to efiect a divettion. And they were more 
encouraged by the offers of mahitenaDiee for their troops, and 
solicitations to support revolts. They were at the same time 
g^ad of a pretext to rid themselvee of their Helots, lest, in the 
present state of aflbirs, now that Pyltra was in hostile haode, 
they might be teiiq)ted to febel. This fimber gave rise to 
the following event :— Dreading the youth and Dumber of 
these slates (for many preeantions hiate ever been put in 
practice by Lacedwnonians to cutb and awe their Helota)^ 
they made public proclamation, that ** so many of them as 
could elatm the merit of havaag done siffsal service to the 
Lacedemonians in the present waff should enter their claims 
and be rewarded with freedom." The view in this was to 
sound them, tmagimBg that such who had the greatness of 
spirit to claim their fireedom in requital of their merit, musit 
be also the ripest for rebellion. About two thousand claim- 
ants were adjudged worthy, and accordingly were led aboyt 
in solemn procession to ^e tenmle, crowned with garlands, 
as men honoured with their freedom. But, in no long time 
after, they made away with them all : nOr hath the world 
been able to disoover in what matmer they were thus to a 
man destroyed. 

Now al«> with alacrity they sent away seven hundred of 
their heavy-armed under the orders of firasidas. The restof 
his body were mercenariee, whom he had hired in Pelopon- 
nesus. And it was in compliance with his own particdlar 
desire that Bratidas wai employed m the service by the 
Laeedsmonians. 

The Obalcideans, however, were highfy satiaied wit'r a 
person who had ever passed in fi^arta for one of the moat 
ietive and accomplished citizens ; and who, in his forei^^ 
emplojrments, had performed very signal eervices for his 
country. From his first appearance Among them. Ins justice 
and moderation so instant^ recomriiended him to the adja* 
itent cities, that some voluntarily subnHtted,,and oliiers were 
by intrigue put into his possession By him the Lacedag- 
momians were actually em|K>weted, if the accommodation 
^hey wished for took place^ which it afterwardi did, to make 
Melange and veatitatton of towns^ and eo itelieve Pelopen- 
iMsoa from the hardships of trar. 
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Nfiy mare, even in focoeeding time, upon the bredung oat 
of the Sicilian war, tke virtue »nd prudence of Brattdae ex- 
erted at this junctora, which f ome attested by th«r own ezpe* 
rience, others upon soand and unsuspected report, iiD{Nrint^d 
a zeal on the coalbderalea of Athene to go oyer to the Laoe* 
demomans. For, havinff been the first sent oat to a foreiga 
trust, and approved in au lespeets as a worthy van, he leift 
hiddBd him a alvoi^ prewnipfion that the rest of hie eofpi- 
trymen were like hwiiiekf.* 

So soon, theo^re* as U was known at Athene that he wae 
ufrived to tadte npon him the oondnct of affaire in Thraee, the 
Atheniane declared Perdiccaa their enemy, aeodhing this expe^ 
(Hbon to his cabals, end b^ atr9ngthenm|^ their garrisons kept 
a tinct wBtdi ever aB their depwadants m IM q)iMter. 

But Pen^ae, with him Qvm foroee, and aeeem)>anied by 
the body ntidet Baeidas, maiebed aeainst a neigUiounng 
potentate, Anshvoa, eon of Bfomer as, King of the MBoe^onian^ 
Lyacestians ; enmity waa snhsiatin|[ between them, and the 
oonqiimat of him was the point in rww. When he had ad* 
vanced with his army, and in conjunction with Brasidas, to 
the entrance of LyneM, B^aidas eommonieated hie intention 
to hdd a parley with Anritwus before he proceeded to aol. 
ofienwreiy againet Inm ; and, if posaib^e, to bring him over t# 
the Lacedsmonian allianee ; for Anribttaa had akeady no* 
tified by 4 heiald thai he was wiling to refe^the points in 
diepnte to the ai^itrfl^ion of Bnuudas. T!h» Chalcioean anT- 
bassadors aisb, who followed the camp, were continually eug* 
pasting to Um that *' he oi^t not to plonge himself nmf 
JDio (bfficalties for the sake of Perdicea4»" deeigmng to 
teeerve hisa nore entirely for ^ir own servioe. And he« 
sides this, the ministers of Perdioeas had deelered M at Lbm^ 
immm to be their matler'e intention to bnn^ over all the 
neighbonring states into ihis aliiftnoe : so that it wae entirehp 
wit& paUic viewa that Braeidas insisted upon ^roeting with 
Arr3>fNie., Bat Perdiecas wged in opposition, that " he ha4 
not brought Brasidas to be the jndge of his coni^oi^nues, but 
to eieoQte hie vengeance on the;enemiee be shoidd point out 
to hm ; that it wmild be nnjoet m Brasidas to treat with Ai« 

* When Brafidas was beginnihg Ua march forThrace, he 
wrote this letter to the ^honat Sparta :— " I will execute your 
orders in thie war, or die.'*— Phitarch*s Laconip Apothegms, 
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rft>teilt, wlien he supported h^f the expense of his troops." 
Tet, in spite of snch remonstrances, and in open defiance of 
him, Bl'aiidas parleyed. And being satisfied with the ofifers 
of Arribffius, he drew off his troops without so much as en- 
tering his dominions. But henceforth Perdiccas, looking 
upon this step as an injury to himself, reduced his contribu- 
tion of support from a moiety to a third. 

Brasidas, howerer, the same summer, without loss of time, 
continued the operations of war ; and, a little before the vin- 
tage, being attended by the Chalcideans, marched towards 
Acanthus, a colony of thd Andrians. The inhabitants of this 
place were embroiled in a sedition about his reception; a 
pkrty who co-opertited with the Chalcideans were for it; 
but the people opposed. Yet, fearing the loss of their fruit, 
whidh was not quite got' in, the people were at last prevailed 
c^n by Btasidis to grant entrance to himself without any 
attendatiti, and, after giving him audience, to resolve for 
themselves. Brasidas was admitted; and, standing forth in 
the presence of the people, for though a Lacedaemonian he 
was an able speaker, he haran^ed them thus : — 

"My commission from the Lacedflemonians and the march 
of their troops hither under my oommtind verifjr, O ye Acan- 
thians, th0 declaration made by us, when first we be^an this 
war against the Athenians, that we were going to fight for 
the liberties df Greece. But if our appearance here hath 
been too long deferred, it should be^ ascribed to the unex- 
pected turns of war nearer home, where, as we hoped to de- 
motish the Athenians speedily widtout Endangering you, we 
criistA to be exempted from any cdnsure here : for now, yoa 
behold us opportunely at hand, and intent in conjunction with 
y6u to pufl tnese tyrants down. 

'* I am smrprised, indeed, that yom* gates liiould be barred 
against me, or that my presence should any way chagrin you : 
for we Lacedemonians, imagming we were going to confed- 
erates, whose wishes were fastened upon us before theur eyes 
* eould behold us, and from whom we^ nught depend upon the 
m6st cordial reception ; we, I say, have pierced forwarib 
thfough a sorite of dangers, marching many days together 
through hostile territories; and surmounting every obstacle by 
a zeal for your service. If, therefore, your affections are 
alienated firom us, of if you ac^ in opposition to votir owh 
and to the libertjr of the rest of Greece, your conduct i 
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lerriblj dbtress us. And that, not osiif because yon jpotM* 
ueVreB reject us, but may by such a step deter all otbtfs^ t« 
whom I shall afterward apply, from co-^^ratiog with mt. 
S^th. obstacles you will raise before me, if you, to whom 
first I haye addressed myself, you who are masters of a tkf 
of great importance* and are in esteem for your food sense 
and discretion, should refuse to reoeiTe me. I shaM be utterk 
unable to put a plausible colour upon such a iefasai,aad shaU 
be exposed ta reproach, as if I meimt injustice under the 
€k>ak of liberty, or came hither too weak and isajpoUxii to BMike 
head against the Atl^nian strength, should it be exerted 
against me. 

" And yet with that force, of which at this very nomeBt 1 
an honoured with the command, I marched myself to the siMh 
eour of Nisaia, and openly defied a superior number of Athe- 
nians, who declined the encounter. It is not therefore prob- 
able that, they can send lather a4brce to our annoyance eq/Ml 
to that armament they employed at Nisasa : nor am I sent 
litther to execute the schemes of oppression, but to larther 
the deliyeranoe of Greece. I hare the security of moat sol- 
«ann oaths, swcom by the magistrates of LacedaBmon, that, 
whatever people I bnng over, to their alliance shall remain 
IB free possession of their o^ liberties and laws. And, &»- 
ther, we are forbid the use of violence and fiaud as the 4 



of rendering you dependant on us : but, on the con$rary» am 
to act in sum)ort ot you who are oppressed with A4heniaii 
bondage. Upon reasons so valid do I insist upon it, that I 
am no longer suspected by you, having given you the etroof- 
•st assurances that I am no impotent avenger, and that yob- 
may boldly abet my cause. 

"If there be any person in this assembly who heai(aiea> 
open the apprehension that I may betray the city into the 
iMnds of a private cabal, let him bid adieu to his fears, and 
distinguish himself in open <jonfidence. I cams not hither le 
be the tool of faction ; I am convinced that liberty caanev^r 
be re-established by me, if, disreffaiding ancient constit^ 
tkma, I enslave the multitude to the few, or the few to the 
erowd. Such things would be more grievous than the yoke 
•if fbretgn domimosi. And should we I^edaBmonians proceed 
in this manner, our labours could never merit a retum of 
gratitude, but, instead of honour and glory, foul reproach' 
«voald be oiur poition. The cnmea ob which we havegreond- 
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«d this wai against the Athenians would then appear to be 
our own, and more odious in us for having made parade of 
disinterested virtue, than in a state which never pretended to 
it : for it is more base in men of honour to enlarge their 
power by specious fraud than by open force. The latter, 
upon the right of that superior strength with which fortune 
hath invested it, seizeth at once upon its prey ; the other can 
only compass it by the treachery of wicked cunninff. 

'* It is thus that in all concerns of more^an orainaiy im- 
portance we are accustomed to exert the utmost circumspec- 
tion. And besides the solemn oaths in your favour, you can 
receive no greater security of our honest intention than the 
congruity of our actions with our words, from whence the 
ttronffest conviction must result, that vrith what I have sug- 
gested you are obliged in interest to comply. But, if all my 
promises are unavailing, and you declare such comi>liaiice 
impossible ; if, nrofessing yourselves our sincere well-wishers, 
you beg that a denial mty not expose you to our resentments ; 
if you allege that the dangers through which your Uberty 
must be sought overbarance the prize; that in justice it 
ouffht only to be proposed to such as are able to embrace the 
oflSr, but that no one ought to be compelled against his own 
inclinations ; I shall beseech the tutelary gods and heroes of 
this island to bear me witness, that whereas 1 come to serve 
you, and cannot persuade, I must now, by ravaging your 
country, endeavour to compel you. And, in acting thus, I 
shall not be conscious to myself of injustice, but shall justify 
the step on two most cogent motives : for the sake of the 
Lftcedsmonians ; lest, while they have only your affections, 
and not your actual concurrence, they may be prejudiced 
through the sums of money you pay to the Athenians : for 
the tSke of all the Grecians ; that they may not be obstructed 
by you in their deliverance from bondage. This is the end 
we propose, and this will justify our proceedings : for without 
the purpose of a public good, we LacedaBmonians ought not 
to set people at liberty against their wills. We are not 
greedy of empire, but we are eager to pull down the t3rranny 
of others. And how could we answer it to the body of 
Greece, if, when we have undwtaken to give liberty to them 
an, we indolently suffer our endeavours to be traversed by 
5fOu1 

** Deliberate seriously on these important pomts, and am> 
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mate yoanelves with the glorioas ambition of being the fiin 
who enter the lists for the liberties of Greece, of gaining an 
eternal renown, of securing the uninterrupted possession of 
your private properties, and investing the state of which yoa 
are members with the most honourable* of all titles." 

Here Brasidas concluded. And the Acanthians, who had 
ahready heard this affair largely discussed on both sides, and 
secretly declared their votes — the majority, because the arffu- 
ments of Bra^das were prevailing, and because they dreaded 
the loss of their fruit, resolved to revolt from the Athenians. 
Then they tequired of Brasidas hims€4f to swear the oath 
of their security, which the I^acedemonian magistrates had 
at his departure enjoined him to take, that " whatever people 
was brought over into their alliance by him should remain in 
possession of their own liberties and laws," and this done, 
they received his army. Not long after Stagyrus also, another 
eolony of the Andrians, revolted. And thus ended the trans- 
actions of this summer. 

Ver^ early in the succeeding winter, when the strong places 
of BoBOtia were to have been betrayed to Hippocrates and 
Demosthenes, the Athenian commanders, preparatory to 
which Demosthenes was to show himself with his fleet before 
SiphsB, and the other to march to Delium, there happened a 
mistake about the days prefixed for execution. Demosthenes, 
indeed, who steered towards Siphae, and had on board the 
Acamanians, and many of the confederates of that quarter, 
was totally disappointed. The whole scheme had been betray- 
ed by Nicomachus, the Phocian of Phanotis, who gave in- 
formation of it to the Lacedemonians, and they to the Bceo- 
tians. All Boeotians now taking up arms to prevent conse- 
quences (for Hippocrates was not yet in their country to dis- 
tress them on that side), Siphte and Chseronea are secured in 
time. And so soon as the conspirators perceived that things 
went wrong, they ^ave up all farther thoughts of exciting com- 
motions in the cities. 

Hippocrates having summoned into the field the whole force 
of Athens, as well citizens as sojourners, not excepting even 
foreigners who chanced at that time to be there, arrived too 
late before Delium, not before the Boeotians were returned 
liome again from Siph». He encamped his forces, and set 

♦Free. 
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; fortifjing Delium, the temple of ApoIlo» in the follow- 
ing naaaner : — Round about the temple and its precincts tbey 
sunk a ditch : of the earth thrown up they formed a rampart 
iaatead of a wall. They drove into the ground on each side 
a row of stakes, and then threw on the vines they cut from 
viitbiA lite precincts of the temple. They did the same by the 
st«nes and bricks of the adjacent buildings which had been 
demotished, and omitted no expedient to give height and sub* 
stance to the work. They greeted wooden turr^taupon such 
spots as seemed most to require it No part of the old 
pile of the temple was, now standing: the portico, which 
stood the longest, had lately fallen down. They began the 
sHok the third day after their marching out from Athens. 
That da^ they plied it, and the following, and continued it on 
the fifth till the time of repast. Then, the work being for the 
meet put eompleted, they drew off their army to the distance 
of about ten stadia* firom Deltum, in order to return home. 
Their light-armed indeed, for the most part, marched off di^ 
nectly ; but the heavy-armed, halting there,, sat down upon 
theur arms. 

Hippocrates stayed behind for the time necessary to post the 
proper guards, and to put the finishing hand to those parts of 
the fortification which were not yet perfectly completed. 
But during aH this space, the Boeotians had been employed 
in drawing their forces together to Tanagra. When the quo* 
tas from the several cities were come up, and they perceived 
the Athenians were filing off towards Athens, the other rulers 
of Bceotia, for they were eleven in all« declared their resolution 
not to engage, since the enemy was no longer on Bcsotiaa 
ground : for the Athenians, when they grounded their arms, 
were within the borders of Oropia. But Pagondas, the son 
of i£olada8, one of the Bcsotian rulers in the right of Thebee, 
and at this time in the supreme command, in concert with 
Arianthidas, the sob of Lysimachidas, declared for fightinff. 
He judged it expedient to hazard an engagement; and^ad* 
dressing himself to every battalion apart, lest calling them to- 
gether might occasion them to abandon their arms, he pre- 
vailed upon the Bceotianr to march up to the Athenians, and 
to ofier battle. His exhortation to each was worded thos:<— 

** It ought never, ye men of Bceotia, to have entered into the 

* About an English mile. 
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hearts of any of your rulers, that it is improper for us to attack 
the Athenians, because we find them not upon our own soil. 
For they, out of a neighbouring country, have rushed into 
Bceotia, and have fortified a post in it, from whence they in- 
tend to ravage and annoy us. And our enemies in short they 
are, in whatever place we find them, from what place soever 
they march to execute hostilities against us. Now, therefore, 
let him who hath judged this step we are talnng hazardous and 
insecure, acknowledge and forego his error. Cautious and 
dilatory measures are not to be adhered to by men who are 
invaded, and whose all is at stake ; they are expedient only 
for those whose properties are secure, and who, bent on rap- 
ine, exert their malice in the invasion of others. But it it 
eternally, the duty of you Boeotians to combat such foreigners 
as presume to invade you, either upon your own or your 
neighbour's ground, no matter which.^ And this above all 
must be done against Athenians, not only because they are 
Athenians, but because they are the nearest borderers upon 
us. For it is a maxim allowed, that no state can possibly 
preserve itself free, unless it be a match for its neighbouring 
powers. 

** Let me add farther, that when men are bent on enslaving 
not neighbours only, but even such people as are more re- 
mote, how can it be judged improper to encounter such, so 
long as we can find ground whereon to stand 1 Call to mind, 
for your present information, the Eubceans, situated in yon 
island opposite to us ; call to mind the present disposition of 
the bulk of Greece in regard to these Athenians. Why should 
we forget, that neighbouring states so oflen battle one anoth- 
er about settling their various boundaries ; whereas, should 
we be vanquished, our whole country will be turned merely 
into one heap of limitation, and that never again by us to be 
disputed 1 For when once they have entered upon it, they will 
remain the masters of it all beyond control. So much more 
have we to fear firom these neighbours of ours than any other 
people. 

" Those again, who, in all the daring insolence of superior 
strength; are wont to invade their neighbours, as these Athe- 
nians now do us, march with extraordinary degrees of confi- 
dence against such as are inactive, and defend themselves 
only on their own soil. His schemes are more painfblly com- 
pleted, when men sally boldly beyond their borders to meet 
c 2 
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the invader, and, if opportunity senret, attack him first. Of 
this truth our own experience will amply convince us. For 
ever since the defeat we gave these very men at C<none% 
when, taking the advantage of our seditions, they had possess 
ed themselves of our lands, we have kept Bceotia quiet from 
every alarm till the present. This we ought now to remem« 
her, that the seniors among us may proceed as they then be* 
gun ; that the juniors, the sons of those sires who then dis* 
played such uncommon bravery, may exert themselves to 
preserve unblemished their hereditary virtues. We ought aU 
to be confident, that the god will fight on our side whoi« 
temple they pollute by raising ramparts, and dwelling within 
its ver^e ; and, as the victims we have ofiered are fair and 
auspicious, we ought at once to advance to the charge of 
these our foes, and make them know, that their lost aD4 
rapine they only then can gratify when they invade toch 
cowards as abandon their own defence : but from men who 
were bom to vindicate their own country for ever by the diol 
of arms, and never unjustly to enslave another, that from 
such men they shall not get away without that str^ggU 
which honour enjoins/' 

In this manner Pagondas exhorted the Boeotians, and per- 
suaded them to march against the Athenians. He put them 
instantly in motion, and led them towards the enemy, for it 
was now late in the day. When he had approached the spot 
on which they were posted, he halted in a place from whence, 
as an eminence lay between, they could have no view of one 
another. There he drew up his men, and made all ready for 
the attack. 

When the news was brought to Hippocrates, who was yet 
at Delium, that ** the enemy is advancing to the charge,** he 
sent orders to the main body to form into the order of 
battle. And not lon£ after he himself came up, having left 
about three hundred horse at Delium, to guard that place in 
case an attempt should be made upon it, or seizing a favoufx 
able opportunity to fall upon the rear of the Boeotians during 
the engagement : not but that the Boeotians bad posted a 
party of their own to watch their motions, and find them em- 
pfoyment. When, therefore, the whole disposition was per- 
fected, they showed themselves on the top of the eminence^ 
and there grounded their arms, remaininff still in the same 
order in which they designed to attack ; hemg in the whole 
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«boat seven thousand heayy-armed, more than ten thousand 
Uffht-armed, a thousand horse, and five hundred targetiers. 
Toe light wing was composed of Thehans and those who 
ranked with them ; the centre of the Haliartians, and Coro* 
peane, and Copiensians, and others that live about the lake 
(Copeis) ; and the left of Thespiensians, Tanagreans, and 
Orcbofnenians. In the wings were posted the cavalry and 
ii^ht-armed. The Thebans were drawn up in files of twenty- 
^ve; the others variously, as circumstances required. And 
such was the order and disposition of the Boeotians. 

On the Athenian side, the heavy-armed, being in number 
equal to their enemies, were drawn up in one entire body of 
eight in depth. Their cavalry was ppsted on either wing. 
But light-armed soldiers, armed as was fitting, the Athenians 
bad none at this juncture, neither in the field nor in the city. 
The number which had taken the field at first to attend 1mm 
expedition exceeded many times over the number of the ene 
my ; but then most of them had no arms at all, since t&e sum 
raons had been extended to all who resided in Athens, both 
citizens %td forei^ers. The crowd of these, so soon as eve* 
the route was pomted homewards, were, excepting a few, 
gone speedily off: but, when they were drawn up in the 
order of battle, and were every moment expecting the charge, 
Hippocrates, the general, showing himself in the front of the 
Athenians, animated them with the following harangue :•«- 

" The admonition, Athenians, I intend to give you^ will b^ 
very concise, but such a one is su^ient to the brave ; I pre 
tend not to encourage Athenians, but merely to remind them 
of their doty. Let the thought be a strauj^er to every heart 
among you, that we are going to plunge mlo needless has* 
ards in the territory of a foe. Be it the territory of a foe, yet 
in it you must fight for the security of your own. And, if 
we conquer now, the Peloponnesians will never again pre* 
smne, without the aid of the Boeotian horse, to repeat their 
inroads into Attica. By one battle, therefore, you acquire 
this, and secure your own land from future annoyance. 
Charge therefore your enemies as you ought, with a spirit 
worthy of the state of Athens — that state which every soul 
among you boasts to be the first of Greece-r-and worthy of 
your great forefathers, who formerly, at Oenophyta, under the 
conduct of Myronides, defeated these people in the field, and 
possessed for a tin^ all Boeotia as their prize.'' 
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Hippocrates had not eone along half the line encouraging 
them in this manner, when he was compelled to desist and 
leave the greater part of his army unaddressed. For the 
Boeotians, to whom Pagondas also had given but a short ex- 
hortation, and had this moment finished the psBan of attack, 
were coming down from the eminence. The Athenians ad- 
vanced to meet them, and both sides came running to the 
charge. The skirts of both armies could not come to an en- 
gagement, as some rivulets that lay between stopped them 
equally on both sides The rest closed firm in a stubborn 
fight, and with mutual thrusts of their shields. The left wing 
of the Boeotians, even to the centre, was routed by the Athe- 
nians, who pressed upon those who composed it, but espe- 
cially on the Thespiensians : for, the others who were 
drawn up with them giving way before the shock, the Thes- 
piensians were enclosed in a small compass of ground, where 
such of them as were slaughtered defended themselves brave- 
ly till they were quite hewn down. Some also of the Athe- 
nians, disordered in thus encompassing them about, knew not 
how to distinguish, and slew one snother. In this quarter, 
therefore, the Boeotians were routed, and fled towards those 
parts where the battle was yet alive. The right wing, in 
which the Thebans were posted, had the better of the Athe- 
ni»ns. They had forced them at first to give ground a little, 
and pressed upon them to pursue their advantage. It hap- 
pened that Pagondas had detached two troops of horse (which 
motion was not perceived) to fetch a compass round the 
eminence and support the left wing, which was routed. These 
suddenly appearing in sight, the victorious wing of the Atheni- 
ans, imaginmg a fresh army was coming up to the charge, was 
struck into 'consternation. And now being distressed on both 
sides by this last turn, and by the Thebans, who pursued their 
advantage close, and put them into a total disorder, the whole 
Athenian army was routed and fled. Some ran towards De- 
Hum and the sea, others to Oropus, and others towards 
Mount Pames ; all to whatever place they hoped was safe. 
But the Boeotians, especially their horse, and the Locrians, 
who had come up to the field of battle just as the rout began, 
pursued them with great execution. But the night putting 
an end to the chase, the bulk of the flying army preserved 
themselves more easily. 

The day following, such of them as had reached Delium 
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and Oropus, leaving behind a garrison in Deliam, which stiU 
remained in their possession, transported them9dve8 by sea 
to Athens. The Boeotians also, having erected a trophy, car- 
ried off their own dead, rifled those of the enemy, and hav- 
ing posted a guard upon the field of battle, retired to Tan- 
agra, and called a consultation about the method of assaulting 
I)elium. 

A herald, farther, despatched by the Athenians about their 
dead, meets upon his way a herald of the Boeotians, who 
tqrned him back by assurinff him that his errand would be 
fruitless till he himself should be Again returned. The lat- 
ter, being come to the Athenians, declared to them in the 
name of the Boeotians : — 

** That by their late proceedings they had enormously vio- 
lated the laws of the Grecians, among whom it was an estab- 
lished rule, that amid their mutual invasions religious placet 
should be ever spared ; whereas the Athenians h^d not only 
fortified, but had made Delium a place of habitation; and 
whatever profanations mankind can be guilty of, had been 
there by them committed : that the water, which it would 
even be impious for the Boeotians themselves to touch, unless 
by way of ablution before they sacrificed, had been profanely 
drawn by them for common use ; that for these reasons the 
Boeotians, in the cause of the god and in their own, invoking 
the associated demons and Apollo, gave them this early 
notice to evacuate the sacred place, and clear it of all en- 
cumbrances." 

This message being thus delivered by the herald, the Athe- 
nians returned this answer to the Boeotians by a herald of 
their own : — . ^ 

" That they were hitherto guilty of nothing illegal in re* 
gard to the holy place, nor would willingly be so for the 
future. They had no such intention when they first entered 
into it, and their view was merely to give an ejection from 
thence to persons who had basely injured them. It was a 
law among the Grecians for those who were masters of any 
district, whether great or small, to be also proprietors of its 
temples, which are to be honoured, by them with the usual 
forms, and with what additional ones they may be able to ap- 
point. Even the Boeotians, as well as many other people, who 
at this moment were possessed of lauds from which they had 
elected the old proprietors, made a seizure first of those tern- 
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pies which had belonged to others, and continued in the free 
possession of them. For their own parts, coald they conquer 
more of their territory, they should manfully retain it ; and as 
to the spot they now occupied, their position there was vol- 
untary, and as it was their own they would not quit it. It 
was necessity alone made them use the water, which ought 
not to be ascribed to any insolent or profane motive, but to 
the preceding invasions their enemies had made, self-pres- 
ervation against which laid them under a present necessity 
of acting as they did. It might with reason be hoped, that 
every proceeding to which war and violence indispensably 
obliged, would obtain forgiveness from the god : for the 
altars are a refuge to involuntary offences, and transgression 
is imputed only to those who are bad without compulsion, 
and not to such as urgent necessities may render daring. 
The guilt of impiety belonged more notoriously to such as in- 
sisted on the barter of temples for the bodies of the dead, 
than to those who are content to lose their just demands 
rather than submit to so base an exchange." They farther en- 
joined him in their name to declare, that " they would not 
evacuate Boeotia, since the ground which they occupied in it 
belonged to no Boeotians, but was now their own property, 
acquired by dint of arms. All they required was a truce for 
fetching off their dead, according to the solemn institutions 
of their common country." 

The Boeotians replied thus : " If they are now in Bceotia, 
let them quit the ground which belongs to us, and carry off 
what they demand. But, if they are upon ground of their 
own, they themselves know best what they have to do." 
They judged, indeed, that Oropia, on which it happened that 
the bodies of the dead were lying, as the battle had been 
fought upon the lines of partition, belonged to the Athenian 
jurisdiction, and yet that it was impossible for them to be 
carried off by force ; and truce farther they would grant none, 
where ihe point related to Athenian ground ; that it was, 
therefore, the most proper reply, " they should quit their ter- 
ritory, and so obtain their demands." The herald of the 
Athenians having heard this, departed without effect. 

Immediately after, the Boeotians, having sent for darters and 
slingers from the Melian bay, and being re-enforced by two 
thousand heavy-armed Corinthians, and the Peloponnesian 
garrison which had evacuated Nisaea, and a party of Megare 
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ana, all which had joined them since the battle, marched against 
Delium, and assaulted the fortification. They tried many 
methods, and took it at last by the help of a machine of a 
very peculiar structure. Having split asunder a large sail- 
yard, they hollowed it throughout, and fixed it together again 
in a very exact manner, so as to resemble a pipe. At its 
extremity they fastened a caldron by help of chains, into which 
a snout of iron was bent downwards from the yard. The 
inside, farther, of this wooden machine was lined almost 
throughout with iron. They brought it from a distance to 
the fortification on carriages, and applied it where the work 
consisted chiefly of vines and timber. And when near 
enough, they put a large bellows to that extremity of the yard 
which was next themselves, and began to blow. But the 
blast, issuing alotig the bore mto the caldron, which was filled 
with glowing coals, and sulphur, and pitch, kindled up a pro* 
digious flame. This set fire to the work, and burnt with so 
much fury, that not a soul durst any longer stay upon it, but 
to a man they abandoned it and fled away amain : and in this 
manner was the fortress carried. Of the garrison, some were 
put to the sword, but two hundred were made prisoners. 
The bulk of the remainder, throwinff themselves on board 
their vessels, escaped in safety to Athens. 

It was the seventeenth day after the battle that Delium 
was taken. And not long after, a herald despatched by the 
Athenians came again, but quite ignorant of this event, to 
sue for the dead, which were now delivered by the Boeotians, 
who no longer laid any stress upon their former reply. 

In the battle* there perished of the Boeotians very little 
under five hundred ; of the Athenians, few less than a thou- 
sand, and Hippocrates the general; but of light-armed and 
hsggAge-men a considerable number indeed.* 

* The Athenians received in truth a terrible blow on this oc- 
casion. The Boeotians, a people heavy and stupid to a proverb, 
continued ever after the terror of the Athenians, the politest 
and most enlightened people upon earth. Nay, that gross and 
stupid people had this day wellnigh completed the destruction 
of all that was pre-eminently wise and good at this time upon 
earth ; and done an irreparable mischief to sound reason and 
good sense for ever after. When the two troops of horse, after 
fetching a compass round the hill, had completed the rout of 
the Athenians, who were now flving away with the utmost 
qieed, the divine Socrates was left almost alone, facing the en- 
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Somewfaftt later m time thin this battle, Demosthenes, 
whOf^n his appearance before Siph«, bad been disappointed 
in bis hope of having it betrayed to him, having the land* 
force still on board his fleet, consisting of four hundred heavy- 
armed Acamanians, and Agr»ans, and Athenians, made a 
descent on Sicyonia; but before all his vessels could land 
their m«i, the Sicvonians had marched down to make head 
ttBinst them. They defeated those that were landed, and 
chased them again on board. Some they killed, and some 
they took alive ; and after erectmg their trophy, they deliv- 
ered up the dead by truce. 

During the fmrmer transactions at Delium, Sitalces also, 
King of the Odrysians, was killed in an expedition he bad 
formed against the Tribalhans, who encountered and van- 
quished him. And Seuthes, the son of Sparodocus, hi* 
nephew by the brother, succeeded him in the kingdom of the 
Odrysians and the rest of Thrace over which he had reigned. 

The same winter Brasidas, in conjunction with the allies 
of Thrace, marched against Amphipous, an Athenian colony 
upon the river Strymon. 

The spot of ground on which this city now stands, Aris- 
tagoras, the Milesian, formeriy, when he fled from King Da- 
rius, had endeavoured to plant, but was beaten off by the £do- 
ntans. Two-and-thirty years after the Athenians made the 
same attempt, having sent thither a colony consisting of ten 
thousand of their own people, and such others as voluntarily 
came in« all of whom were destroyed by the Thracians at 
Drabescos ; but after an interval of twenty-nine years, the 
Athenians came hither again with a fresh colony led by Ag- 

emy, and- fighting and retreating like a Hon overpowered. Aid- 
biaaes, who served in the cavalry, was making off on horseback ; 
but, seeing Socrates in such imminent danger, he rode up to 
him, covered his retreat, and brought him offsafe. He thus re- 
paid him the great obligation he had formerly received from hihi 
at Potidtea. Strabo relates further (Geog. i. 9), that Xenophon 
also the same day owed his life to Socrates. Having fallen 
ttom his horse, and being trampled among the crowd, Socrates 
took him upon his shoulders, snd carri^ him to a place of 
mfety. Upon the whole, brutal strength and mere bodily roerft 
were never so nesr getting a total conquest over all the lis^ 
tnd understanding which numan nature has to boast of, mt 
did not come directly down fttun hea^n. 
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Ron, the «0D ofNicias, who, having driven awaj the Edoniana^ 
built this city upon the spot of ground whidi had fonneHy 
been called the Nine Roads. They rushed to the aeizuie 
hmxk Eion, a maritime eniporium situatod at the river's 
BM>uth, and belonging to them. Eton is distant twenty sta^ 
dit* from the spot where the eity now stands, and which 
by Agnon was named Amphipolis^ bcH^ause it is almost sur« 
vottDded by tlie Strymon, whieh floweth along it onboth sides. 
JUnning therefore' a wall from the river to Ihe river^ be 
]^nted his; colony on a spot conspicuous botikto Uie land 
and to the sea. 

Against this place Brasidas, decamping from Ame ef Chal- 
cidiea, advanced with his army. 'About sunset he arrived at 
Aulon and Bromisem, where the lake Bolbe issues into the 
eea. From hence, after talung the evening vepast, he con- 
tinued his march by night. It was winter, and a snow was 
£y]ing. This favoured and encouraged bis enterprise, as he 
intended to surprise the people of AmphipoUs, except nich as 
were privy to his design. For there resided in tn)e place a 
body of Argyllians, who are an Andrian cc^ony, and others 
who acted in combination with bin), some of them at the in- 
stigation of Perdiccae, and others at that of the Ghalcideans : 
but in a mcne particular manner the Argyllians, who had a 
place of residence very near it, who farther hs»l ever been 
MMipected by the Athenians, and were really intent on the 
min of the place when now a fair opportonity was within tlieir 
reach, and Brasidas at hand, who long bef<»re had been tam« 
Bering with these inhabitants of foreign mixture, in order to 
iM^ve the city betrayed to him. The Argyllians at this junc- 
ture received him into their own cityi and, revoking from the 
Athenians, led his army /or ward. that very night to the brid^ 
over the Stryroon. The city is seated at some distance from 
'this pass ; and it was not then defended by a fort as it is 
DOW, but was only the station of a small par^ of guards. 
Brasidas therefore easily forced the guards being favoured inr 
some degree by treachery, not a little also by t£t season and 
bis own unexpected approach. He then passed the ^dse, 
and was imnMKliately master of «11 the effects of those AmfSn- 
potons who reside in all the tract without the walls. This 
fMsage was so sudden, that those within- the city bad no nor- 

*' About two English railea 
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tice of it ; and as to those without, many of them bein^ 
•eized, and others flying for preservation within the wall, the 
Ampfaapolitans were thrown into vast confusion, increased by 
their mutnal suspicions of one another. And it is said, that 
if Brasidas, instead of permitting his troops to disperse for 
plunder, had advanced directly against the city, it must una- 
Toidabiy have &llen into his hands. But he, on the contrary, 
having ordered them to halt, employed himself in the rav^ 
of what lay without ; and, finding nothing effectuated in his 
CivouT by accomplices within, he for the present desisted. 
But those his accomplices were overpowered in number by 
the opposite party, who prevented their opening the gates 
immediately to Brasidas ; and, acting in concert wTth Eucles 
their commandant, who resided there by the orders of the 
Athenians to guard the place, they despatched a messenger to 
the other commander in Thrace, Thucydides, the son of Olo^ 
ms, who compiled this history, and was then in Thasus 
<Thasus is an island, a colony of the Parians, and distant 
about half a day's sail from Amphipolis), pressing him tc 
come instantly to their relief. 

Thucydides no sooner received this notice, than with the 
utmost expedition he put to sea, with seven ships that hap- 
pened to be at hand. He designed nothing so much as to 
;prevent, if possible, the loss of Amphipohs ; or, if that was 
Hnpracticabie, to throw himself into £ion, and secure it in time. 

Brasidas, in the meanwhile, fearing at the approach of this 
succour from Thasus, informed besides that Thucydides drew 
an ample revenue from the working of his gold-mines in this 
^»arter of Thrace, and was on this account of great credit 
among the principal persons of this part of the continent, 
tried all possible expedients to get possession of the city bf- 
fbre his arrival, lest his appearance among them might 
animate the Amphipolitans with the hope of succour by smi 
and from Thrace, which the credit of Thucydides might 
easily obtain for their effectual preservation, and in pursuance 
of this they might refuse to capitulate. He sent them there- 
fore very moderate terms, ordering bis herald to 'proclaim 
that ** the Amphipolitans and Athenians within the city should, 
if they desired it, be continued in the free possession of their 
property, and of all their rigrhts and liberties whatever : but 
those who refused to stay should have the space of five days 
allowed them to quit the town and remove their effects.** 
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This proposal was no sooiler heard, than the inclinfttione 
of the many took a new turn. The Athenian interest hid 
but a few supporters in the city : the bulk of the inhabitants 
were a mixture of foreign nations. There were also within 
many persons, relations of those who had been made prison- 
ers without. And thus, in their present consternation, the 
proposal was generally received as mild and gentle. The 
Athenians, for their part, who thought themselves more ox- 
posed to danger than the rest, and had besides no hope of 
speedy relief, were delighted with the offer of quitting the 
place. So also were all the rest, that they were not to lose 
their rights and liberties as citizens, and should thus escape 
the danger they had dreaded, even beyond their hopes. 
Upon this, the agents of Brasidas expatiated only on the 
mildness and generosity of the terms he had offered, because 
now they perceived that the multitude had altered their sen- 
timents, and would no longer hearken to the Athenian com- 
mandant. In short, an accommodation was perfected, and 
they opened the ^tes to Brasidas, upon the conditions he 
had proposed by his herald. And in this manner did the in- 
habitants deliver up Amphipolis. 

But in the evening of the same day, Thucydides and the 
squadron came over to Eion. Brasidas was already in pos- 
session of Amphipolis, and .designed that very night to seize 
Eion also. And unless this squadron had come in thus crit« 
ically to its defence, at break of day it had been lost. 

Thucydides instantly took care to put Eion in a posture of 
defence, in case BrAsidas should attack it ; and to provide 
farther for its future security, when he had opened a refuge 
there for such as were willing to remove thither from Am- 
phipolis according to the articles of the late surrender. • 

But Brasidas on a sudden fell down the river with a large 
number of boats towards Eion, designing, if possible, to seize 
the point of land that juts out from the walls, which would 
have given him the command of the river*s mouth. He en- 
deavoured at the same time abo to assault it by land, but was 
repulsed in both attempts. And now he effectually employed 
his care in resettling and securing Amphipolis. 

Myrcinus also, a city of Edodia, revolted to him upon the 
death of Pittacus, King of the Edonians, who was killed by the 
sons of Qoaxis and his own wife Braores. Gapselus soon af- 
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t«r iii the same, and Oesyrae : they are coIodvcs of the 
Thmcnns. These events weie owin^ to the practices of 
PerdiccM, who csme ihkher in person itninediately after the 
sarrender of Arophipolis. 

The less of that city cast the Athenians into great conster- 
iMliou, and with reason, because it was a place of great impor- 
tii«ee to them, since from thence they had materials for build- 
ii^ shijM, and a pecuniary revenue ; and farther, because, after 
a safe conduct through Thessaly, the route was now open to 
the Laeedmneaians as far as the Strymon, to annoy their de> 
prndants. Yet, had they not possessed themselves of the 
bridge, the lar^ lake formed above the river, and the check 
given by the triremes stationed at. Eion, would have hindered 
the Lacedamonians from penetrating further. But all obsta* 
eiee appealed to the Athenians now quite easy to be sur- 
meonted ; and their apprehensions that their dependants 
would revolt {darmed them mucb. For Brasidas in the rest 
•f his conduct gave constant proofs of an excellent temper ; 
and the declaration was ever in his mouth, that *' he had been 
sent thither to restore the liberty of Greece/' Accordingly, 
the cities which were subject to the Athenians had no sooner 
heard of the surrender of Amphipolis. together with the brave 
exploits and the mild engaging deportment of Brasidas, than 
they GO>nceived the most ardent inclination to shake off the 
yoke. They secretly despatched their agents to him. earnest- 
ly desiring a visit from him, with respective assurances from 
each that they would be the first to revolt. They judged 
there was no longer room to apprehend any bad consequen* 
ces from such a stop ; falsely estimating the Athenian power 
to be much less considerable than it afterward appeared. 
But this their judgment was founded more upon uncertain pre- 
sumption than deliberate prudence. It is the turn of ntan* 
kind, when their passioits are warm, to give themselves up to 
bitnd and sanguine hope, and to throw aside with despotic 
scorn whatever seemeth to be counter to their wishes. It 
wae but lately that the Athenians had been vanquished by 
the Boeotians : and Brasidas had been making such recitals as 
might persuade, though in fact they were collusive, that at 
Ntsfca with his single force he offered battle to the Athe- 
m^Bs and they declmed it. This made them confident, and 
they became perfectly ceovineed that there was no longer a 
strength sufficient to chastise them. But what had the great- 
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(est influence on their thoughts, and disposed them entirely to 
mn all hazards, was the immediate pleasure they promised 
themselves in a change, and that now they were going for the 
first time to experience the sweets of Lacedaemonian friend- 
ship. 

These inclinations were perceived by the Athenians, who 
tent garrisons into each of these cities in order to curb them, 
"with as much expedition as the shortness of the time and 
the wintry season would permit. 

Brasidas also had sent to Lacedaemon, soliciting a speedy 
re-enforcement, and was busy iiimself in providing materials 
to build triremes in the Strymon. But the Lacedemonians 
neglected to supply him, partly through the envy which the 
leading men of Sparta had conceived against him, and partly 
because ihfcir attention was principally confined to the recov- 
ery of their people made prisoners in Sphacteria, and to bring 
the war to a conclusion. 

The same winter the Megareans, having cecovcrnd theii 
long walls, which were in the possession of the Athenians, 
levelled them with the ground. 

Brasidas, thus master of Ampliipolis, gathered together the 
allies, and led them into the district called Acte. It is the tract 
which stretches out into the sea from the canal which was 
dug by Xerxes, and Athos, the highest mountain in Acte, is its 
vtmost verge upon the iEgean Sea. The cities in it are, 
Sane, a colony of Andrians, seated close to the canal, and on 
Ihat part which faces the sea towards Euboea ; Thyssus far- 
ther, and Cleone, and Acrothous, and Olophyxus, and Dium, 
which are promiscuously inhabited by various sets of barba- 
rians, who speak both languages. There is also a small num- 
ber of Chal^ideans among them, but the bulk are Pelasgians 
(the issue of those Tyrrhenes who formerly inhabited Lemnos 
and Athens), and Bysaltians, and Crestonians, and Edoniana ; 
they reside in small fortresses. Most of them went over to 
Brasidas ; but Sane and Dium stood out. He therefore 
made his army halt on their lands, and laid them waste. Yet 
as this had no effect, he marched from thence to Torone of 
Chalcidica, then possessed by the Athenians. He hastened 
thither at the invitation of a small party, who were ready 
to betray the city to him. Being arrived, while yet it was 
dark, he sat down about break of day with his army near the 
temple of Dioscuri, which lies not at most above three stadia 
d2 
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from the city.<^ The bulk of the Toroueans and the Atheniaa 
garrison were ignorant of hia approach : but the accomplices^ 
who knew he would be punctual, sent some of their body un* 
perceived to observe his approach. When these were thus 
certainly assured he was at hand, they conducted back with 
them to their friends seven men armed only with daggrers. 
Twenty had at first been selected for this service, bat only 
seven of them now had the courage to proceed : Lysistratos 
the Olynthian was the person who commanded. They got 
in by the wall towards the sea without causing an alarm, and 
ascending from thence, slaughtered the guard in the citadtl* 
which is seated upon the most eminent spot, the whole city 
being built on the declivity of a hill, and burst opei^ the po»» 
tern towards 'Cadastrsum. Brasidas, having since advanced 
a little with the rest of his force, halted again. But he order- 
ed a hundred targetiers to go before, that, when the gates 
should be opened, and the signal given which was before 
agreed on, they might break in first. Tliese, after an inter- 
val of time, wondered at the delay, and by gradually advan* 
cing were got close to the city. Such of the Toroneans with- 
in as acted in concert with those who had entered, when once 
the postern was burst, and the gates leading to the ibram 
were thrown open after bursting the bar, in the first place con- 
ducting some of them about, led them in at the postern, that 
they might strike a sudden panic on the ignorant inhabitants 
when attacked in rear, in flank, and on all 'sides, lliis done, 
they lifted up the appointed signal of fire, and gave instant 
admittance to the rest of the targeticrs through the gates 
which led to the forum. 

Brasidas, when once he saw the signal, roused up his army 
and led them running towards the place, shouting all at 
once alond, and thus striking the greatest consternation into 
the inhabitants. Some immediately rushed in at the gates ; 
others mounted over the square wooden machines, which, nn 
the wall had lately fallen down and was now rebuilding^ Uj 
close to it for the raising of stones. Brasidas, with the bulk 
of his force, betook himself inmiediately to the upper parts of 
the city ; intending to seize the eminence, and possess him- 
self effectually of the place. The rest dispersed themselves 
e<}aally through every quarter. 

* Above a quarter of a mile. 
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AfiMd thi« mnrpntal, the majority of tho Toroneaas, qutto 
Wnorant of the plot, were in vast confusion ; but the ageata 
in it and all their party quickly ranged with the assailants. 
The Atheniaxis (for of then there were about fif\y heavy- 
af mod asleep in the forum), when they found what was done, 
some few excepted who were slain instantly upon the spot, 
^d away ibr preservation ; and some by land, others in the 
guard-ships stationed there, got safe into Lecythus, a fort o( 
Qieir own. They kept this in their own hands, as it was the 
exb'emity of the city towards the sea, stretched along on a oar- 
row isthmus. Hither also thoee of the Toroveans who per- 
eevered in their fidelity fled to them for refuge. 

It being now broad day* and the eity firmly secured, Bras- 
idaa caused proclamation to be made to those Toroneaaa 
who had fied for refuge to the Athenians, that *' such as 
were wilting might return to their old habitations, and should 
eajoy tbeiit rights without any soolestation. '' But to the Athe* 
ii»aa a herald was sent expressly, commanding them ** to evac- 
uate Lecythus, which r^tly belonged to the Chalcideans, and 
a truce should be granted them to remove themselves and 
their baggage." An evacuation they absolutely refused, but 
re<^eeted one day's truce to fetch off their dead : he solemn* 
ly accorded two. During this space he was very busy in 
strengthening the nouses adjacent to Lecythus, and the Athe- 
nians did the same within. 

He also convened the Toroneaas to a general assembly, 
and harangued them very nearly in the same manner as be 
^ad done at Acanthus, " that it was unjust to look upon thoM 
who had been his coadjutors^in the sorprisal of the city as 
men worse than their neighboufs, or as traitors ; they had no 
enslaving views, nor were biased to such conduct by pecu- 
niary persuasions ; the welfare and liberty of the city had 
lf<Mn their only object. Neither should they who had no 
fih^TP. in the event be more abridged than tnose who had. 
1 ie wtts not come tbitber to destroy the city, or so much as 
one private inhabitant pf it. For this very reason he had 
caused the proclamation to be made to those who had sheU 
tered thems^ves among the Athenians, because such an at- 
tachment had not in the least impaired them in his esteem, 
since it was entirely owing to their ignorance that they had 
thus undervalued the Lacedaemonians, whose aclions, as they 
were always more just, would for the future entitle them 
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moch more to their bene?olen€e ; their terror hitherto liad 
been merely the result of inexperience." He then exhorted 
them in general ** to ta](€ care for the future to be steady and 
firm allies, since, should they henceforth offend, they would 
be made answerable for the guilt. They were not chargea- 
ble for the past, as they had ra^r been sufferers themsehrea 
from superior force ; the preceding opposition, therefore, de- 
served forgiveness.** 

Having spoken thus, and revived their spirits, when the 
trace was expired he made assaults upon Lecythus. The 
Athenians defended themselves from a paltry rampart and 
the battlememts of the houses. One whole day they effect- 
ually repulsed them : but on the following, when a machine 
ivas to be planted against them by the enemy, from whence 
they intended to throw fire upon their wooden fences, and 
the army was now approaching to the spot which seemed con- 
venient for lodging their machine, and whence it might be 
played off with effect, they raised for prevention a wooden 
turret, the base of which was an edifice that lay ready at 
hand, and carried up many buckets and tubs of water, and 
heavy stones ; and upon it also many defendants were mount- 
ed. But the edifice, too heavily laden, on a sudden was 
crushed by the weight. The crash with which it fell vras 
great : and those of the Athenians who stood near and saw 
it were rather concerned than terrified. But those at a dis- 
tance, and especially such as wore most remote, imagining 
the place was already taken in that quarter, fled amain to the 
•ea and to their vessels. 

' When Brasidas perceived they were quittin? the battle- 
ments, and had himself beheld the accident, he led iiis armv 
to the assault, and immediately carried the fortress. Sued 
as were found within it were instantly destroyed : and the 
Athenians, in boats and ships, after having thus abandoned it 
to the enemy, crossed over to the Pallene. 

But Brasidas (for in Lecythus there is a temple of Minerva ; 
and before he proceeded to the assault he had publicly pro- 
claimed, that a reward of thirty min»* of silver should be 
given the man who first mounted the rampart), concluding 
DOW that it was taken less by human than some other means, 
teposited the thirty mins in the temple, as an offering to the 

* MT. 15«. ateriing. 
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goddem : and, bavkig demolished Lecythus and cleared aH 
sway, he consecrated the whole spot as sacred to her. Do* 
ring the remainder of the winter he provided for the security 
of the places already in his possession, and was planning 
ftitnre conquests. And with the end of this winter the eightS 
year of the war expired. 



Very early in the spring of the ensuing summer, the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians made a truce to continue for a 
year. The motives on the Athenian side were these : that 
** Brasidas might no longer seduce any of their towns to re^ 
volt, before they were enabled by this interval of leisure to 
act against him ; and besides, that, if they reaped any ad- 
vantage from this truce, they might proceed to a farther ac- 
commodation." On the Lacedaemonian side it was imagined 
that *' the Athenians were under such terrors as in fact they 
were ; and, after a remission of calamities and misfortunes, 
would more eagerly come into some expedients for a future 
reconciliation ; of course, would deliver up to them their 
citizens, and come into a truce for a larger term." The re- 
covery of these Spartans was a point on which they laid a 
greater stress than ever, even during the career of success 
which atteuded Brasidas. They foresaw, that in case he ex- 
tended his conquests, and even brought them to a balance 
with their foes, of those they must for ever be deprived, and 
thexonflict then proceeding upon equal advantages, the dan- 
gers also would be equal, and the victory, still in suspense. 

Upon these motives, both parties and their allies agreed to 
a iruce of the following tenour : — 

*' As to the temple and oracle of the Pythian Apollo, it 
soemeth good unto us that access be granted to all who de- 
sire, it, without fraud and without fear, according to the laws 
of our country. The same is approved of by the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies ;iow present ; and they promise to 
Keud heralds on purpose, and to spare no pains to procure the 
consent of the Boeotians and Phocians. 

** As to the treasure belonging to the god, care shall be 
taken by us to find out those who have presumed to embezzle 
it ; and this fairly and honestly, according to the laws of our 

« Before Chriat 433. 
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eotmtry, both by you and b^ Qs, and by alt others who. are 
willing ; all proceeding re8peoti?ely according to the laws of 
ikeir several constitutions. 

*' It hath farther seemed good to the Lacedemonians and 
their other allies, if the Atlranians agree to the truce, that 
both parties shall keep within their own bounds, and hold 
what we are at present respectively possessed of; that is to 
say, the former to keep in Coryphasium,* within the moun- 
tains of Bouphras and Totneus ; the latter in Cythera ; with- 
out enlarging the communication for the procuring of alliance, 
neither on our side against you, nor on your side against us. 
That those in Nisaea and Minoa pass not beyond the road that 
leads from the gates of Megara, adjacent to the temple of 
Nisus, towards the temple of Neptune, and from the temple 
of Neptune carrieth directly to the bridge laid across to Mi- 
noa. That neither the Megareans nor their allies pass be- 
yond the same road, nor into the island which the Athenians 
have taken ; both keeping within their bounds, and upon nc 
occasion whatever to have any intercourse with one another ; 
the Megareans still to retain what they possess in Trcezene, 
and whatever they hold by compact with the Athenians ; tc 
have, farther, the free use of the sea upon their own coasts, 
and those of their allies. 

**That the Lacedemonians and allies shall not navigate 
the sea in a lotig ship.t but in any other vessel rowed with 
oars, and of no larger burden than five hundred talents.t 

" That by virtue of this truce, safe conduct be granted, both 
of passage and repassage, either by land or sea, either to Pel 
oponnesus or to Athens, to all heralds and ambassadors, 
and their whole retinue, how numerous soever, commissioned 
to negotiate the determination of the war, or to get contro- 
verted points adjudged. 

** That so long as this truce be in force no deserters be 
entertained, neither by you nor by us, whether they be free- 
men or slaves. 

** You shall do justice in our causes, and we shall do the 
same for you, according to the laws of our respective consti- 
tutions, to the end that all controversies may be judicially 
settled without a war. 

* In which stood the fort of Pylus. 

t A ship <^war. t Five-aod-twenty tool. 
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** These articles have the appit»bation of the Lacedemoiu- 
ans nhd their allies. But, if any thing nH>re honoarable or 
more jast occurs to you, you are to repair to Lacedsmon, 
and propose it there. For, whatever points you may demon- 
strate to be just, will in no degree whatever be rejected, nei- 
ther by the Lacedssmonians nor by their allies : provided tbo 
persons charged with these new commissions be sent with 
full powers to put to them the finishing hand, in the same 
manner as you require the same conditions from us. 

'* This truce shaH be in force for m year.** 

Ratified by the people. 

The Acamantine tribe presided. Phanippns was the no- 
tary public. Niciades was in the chair. Laches pronounced : 
** Be it fbr the welfkre and prosperity of the Athenians, that 
a suspension of arms is |[ranted upon the terms ofifered by tbo 
Lacedemonians and allies.'* 

Agreed in the public assembly of the people, 

**^That this suspension shall continue for a year. 

** That it shall take place this very day, being the four- 
teenth day of the month Elaphebolion. 

** That during this interval ambassadors and heralds thaU 
pass between rhem, to adjust the terms upon which the war 
should be definitively concluded. 

**That the generals of the state and the presidents in 
course shall first at Athens convene an assembly of the peo- 
ple, to adjust the terms upon which their embassy should be 
empowered to put an end to ^9 war. And, 

** lli:it the ambassadors, who were now present in the as* 
sembly, shall give a solemn, ratification that they will punctu- 
ally abide by this truce for a year." 

The I>aceden>onians and l^eir alliee agreed to these arti- 
cles, and pledged their oath for the observation of them to 
the Athenians and their allies at Lacedaemon, on the twelfth 
day of the month Qerastius. 

The persons who settled the articles and assisted at the 
sacrifice were,- 

For the Lacedemonians — Taurus the son of Echetimidas, 
Athenaeus the son of Periclidas, Philoeharidas the son of 
Eryxidaidas. For the Corinthians — ^^neas the son of Ocy- 
tus, Eupiiamidas the son of Aristonymus. For the Sicyonians 
— Damotimus the son of Naucrates, Onasimus the son of 
Megacles. For the Megareans — ^Nicasus the son of Cecalos, 
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Menecr&les the son of AmpbidoFas. For the Epidauriaflf— - 
Aoiphias the son of Eupeeidas. For the Athenians — ^Nicos- 
tratus the «oh of Diotrephes, Nicias the son of Niceratua^ 
Antocles the son of Tolausus, generals of the state. 

In this manner was a suspension of arms concluded, during 
whkh they continued without interruption to hold conferences 
with one another about seUling the terms of a firm and last- 
iBgpeace. 

During the interval these matters were thus in agitation, 
ScionO) a city in the Pallene, revoked from the Athenians to 
Brasidas. The Scioneans indeed in the Pallene give out 
that th^ are of Peloponnesus ; that their ancestors who set- 
tled in these other seats were driven there originally by a 
storm, which in their return from Troy dispersed the Achieans. 
Whea ^ey had notified their revolt to. Mm, Brasidas passed 
over to Scione by night. A party of his friends sailed before 
him in a trireme, and be followed at some distance in a fly- 
boat, to the end that, if he should fall in with any vessel 
laiger than this boat, the trireme might make head against 
her ; but if another trireme of equal strength should coma 
up to them, he judged she would neglect his smaller boat, 
aod would attadc the ship, which would give him time to 
complete his passage in security. 

When he was safely landed, and had convened an assembly 
of the Scioneans, he harangued them as he had done before 
ait Acanthus and Torone. But he added farther, that " they 
were a people most deserving of applause, since, though the 
communication with the PaUene, 9/& being an isthmus, was 
cut f^ bf the Athenians, who were masters of Potidaea, and 
they were by this means become islanders to all intents and 
purposes, yet th^ had, without prior solicitation, advanced 
boldly towards liberty, nor could J»ear to lie in cowardly inac- 
livity till necessity forced them to such measures as tended to 
their manifest welfare. This was ample |Mroof that they were 
ready to undergo any other the greatest perils, to obtain the 
wished-for settlement of their state, fie therefore regarded 
thentas in truth the most gallast fjdi^nda of the Lacedeemoni* 
ajMrand wmild in alt respects do proper honour to their worth.** 

The Scioneans were elevated by these handsome commeiif> 
4atiofisw All of them became full of ^tpirits, not even thosa 
OBcefited to whom the prior steps had been by no means 
igracahle. They cheerfully deUirmiaed to sustain all futofs 
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^mXi and in every shape gave Brasidas honoanible eateirtati>- 
nent. By public vote they placed upon bis head a goldeo 
crown as the deliverer of Greece, while every single Scio- 
nean was busy in adorning him with ribands, and caressing 
faim like a victor in the solemn games. His stay at preseoi 
was short ; he only placed a small party in the town to S0» 
eme it, and then repassed to Torone. But soon after he 
transported thither the greater part of his force, desiffniiu^ 
with the aid of the Scioneans, to make attempts upon Meode 
and Potidaea. He concluded, however, that the Athenians 
^uld lose no time in Growing in a succour as into an island, 
and so he endeavoured to be beforehand with them. 

He had already formed an intelligence to the prejudice of 
those cities, to ^et theip betrayed : and he was now intent 
ma executing his schemes against them. But during this 
fAuse Aristonymus, despatched by the Athenians, and Athe- 
jtmoB by the Lacedsmonians, to circulate the news, arrived 
hk a trireme, and notified to him the suspension of arms. His 
forces were then transported back to Torone. 

Hie persons employed communicated the articles of the 
trace to Brasidas, and all the Lacedamoniao confederates in 
Thrace declared their acquiescence in what had been done. 
Aristonymus was well satisfied in other respects ; but finding, 
bj computing the days, that the revolt of the Scioneans/was 
too late in point of time, he protested against their being enti- 
tfed to the benefit of the truce. Brasidas, on the other hand, 
mged many ai|;uments to prove it prior in time, and refused 
to restore that city. When therefore Aristonymus had xe- 
pofted this affair at Athens, the Athenians in an instant were 
tmtdy to take up arms again for the reduction of Scione. 
But the Lacedemonians, by an embassy purposely despatch- 
' «d» remonstrated that ** they should regard such a proceeding 
«• a breach of the truce," and asserted '* their right to the 
Mft as they reposed entire credit on Brasidas ; however, 
iibif were ready to refer the dispute to a fair arbitration.*' 
Tke others refined to abide by so hazardous a decision, but 
noold recover it as soon as possible by force of arms. Thay 
were hritated at the thoiigbt, that persons seated as it wen 
open an island should presume to revolt from them, and have 
such confid«ice in the anpro&taUa land^pow•r of th^ Laco- 
Jumoniniis. Thsro waa, IMmt^ BMve trath in the data of 
ilia revolt than at preMAttbo Athenians eonUovinea: iatth 

TH0.— VOL. II.— ■ 
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fact, the Scioneans revolted two days too late. Btit at the 
instigation of Cleon they immediately passed a decree, that 
** the Scioneans shoald be reduced by force, and then put to 
the sword." And their intention was recalled from all other 
points to expedite the needful preparations for the execution 
of this. 

In the meantime Mende, also a city m the Pallene, and a 
colony of the Eretrians, revolted from them. Brasidas re- 
ceived them into his protection, thinking himself justified, as 
they had openly come over to him in the time of trace. 
Besides, he had himself some reasons to recriminate upon 
the Athenians, as violaters of the articles. Upon this ac- 
count the Mendeans were more encouraged to the step, at 
they saw Brasidas was determined to support them; and 
were convinced, by the afiair of Scione, that he would not 
abandon them. The design farther had been originally aet 
on foot by the few ; who, though they delayed it for a time, 
were resolved to push it into execution : for they apprehend- 
ed that a discovery might prove fatal to themselves, and so 
forced the bulk of the people to act aj^inst their inclination. 
But the Athenians, who had quick intelligence of it, were 
now exasperated much more than before, and redoubled their 
preparations against both those places. 

Brasidas, who soon expected the arrival of their armameat, 
conveyed away the wives and children of the Scioneans and 
Mendeans to Olynthus of Chalcidica, and had them escort- 
ed thiiher by five hundred heavy-armed Peloponnesians and 
three hundred Chalcidic targetiers : the commander of the 
whole esbort was Polydamidas. Those left behind, expect* 
ing soon to be visited by the Athenians, united their enaeav- 
ours to get things in good order for their reception. 

In the interval Brasidas and Perdiccas marched togetlter 
a second time into Lyncus against Arribseus. They com- 
manded their separate bodies ; one, the forces of the Mace- 
donians subject to himself, and the heavy-armed Greciane 
who dwelt among them ; the oUier, the remainder of his own 
Peloponnesians, re-enforced by Chalcideans and Acanthiana, 
and quotas from other cities such as they were able to furnish. 
The namber of heavy-armed Grecians, computed together, 
amounted to about three thousand : the cavalry that attended, 
both of Macedonians and Chalcideans, was upon the whole 
little less than a thousand, and the remaining crowd of Barb»- * 
rianf waa great 
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Breaking thus into the territory of Arribseus, and finding 
the Lyncestians already in the field to oppose them, they also 
sat down and faced them. The infantry on each side were 
posted on an eminence, and a plain lay between them. This 
yielding room for the excursions of the horsp, the cavalry of 
both began a skirmish first. But then Brasidas and Perdic- 
cas, so soon as the Lyncestian heavy-armed were moving first 
from the eminence to the aid of their cavalry, and were 
ready to engage, marched also down into the plain to oppose 
them, where they charged and routed the Lyncestians. A 
jarge number of the latter were slain, the rest fied for preser- 
vation to the eminences, and there stood quiet. 

The victors after this, having erected a trophy, continued 
for two or three days in the same post, waiting for the Illyri* 
ans, who were coming up to join Perdiccas for a stipulated 
pay. And then Perdiccas intended to advance farther against 
the villages of Arribtsus, and sit no longer inactive. Mende, 
however, was still uppermost in the care of Brasidas : that 
place must be lost, should the Athenians arrive before it in 
the interval: the Illyrians besides were not yet come up. 
He relished not the project, and was more inclined to go 
back. This engendered some disputes between them, in the 
midst of which the news was brought that the Illyrians had 
deserted Perdiccas, and joined themselves with Arribaus. 
Upon which it was soon resolved between them to retire, as 
there was reason to dread the accession of men so renowned 
for military valour. Yet the disagreement between them* 
prevented their fixing on any certain time for filing off. 
Night came on, in which the Macedonians and the crowd of 
Barbarians being struck with a sudden panic (as numerous 
armies are apt to be, without any certain cause), and imagin- 
ing that much larger numbers were coming against them than 
in fact was true, and that they were only not near enough to 
attack them, they instantly took to their heels and hurried 
homewards. Perdiccas for a time knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, and when informed of it, was compelled by the flying 
troops to dislodge in their company, without being able to 
get ft sight of Brasidas : for they were encamped at a dis- 
tance from each other. 

At the dawn of day Brasidas perceived that the Macedo- 
mans had dislodged, and that the Illyrians and Arribaeus were 
approaching to attack him. He therefore drew his forces to- 
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gethe?) forming a square with his heavy-armed, in the centre 
of which he disposed ali the crowd of ligrht-armed ; and in 
this form he intended io retreat. He appointed the youngest 
men to sally out, in case die enemy anywhere attacked them ; 
and he himself, with a picked hody of three hundred, deter- 
mined to bring up the rear in person, in order to sustaih and 
make good their retreat against the van of the enemy who 
^ould press upon their rear. And before the enemy cans 
near, as well as the hurry would admit) he aninoated his sol- 
diers thus : — 

**^Did I not suspect, ye men af Peloponnesus, that thus abas* 
doned as you are, and ready to be attacked by Barbarians, and 
those numerous too, you were in some consternation, I should 
judge it needless to instruct or to encourage you. But now, 
against this desertion of our friends, and this multitude of our 
enemies, I shall endeavour, by a short admonition and exhor- 
tation, to raise within you the full grandeur of your souls. 
Upon you it is incumbent to behave with gallantry in every 
oMrtial scene,^ upon the account, not merely of acting in the 
open field in tl^ presence of so many confederates, but of^ 
your own hereditaiy valour. Your souls ought not .to be dis- 
mayed at a multitude of foes, since you were not bom under 
governments where the many control the few, but where the 
few command the many. And the only 'means by which you 
acquired this notde privilege, was victorious perseverance in 
the fields of battle. Yet of these Barbarians, your fears of 
whom are the result of 3rour ignorance, you ought to be 
ii^brmed, from what you have learned yourselves in former 
cenfiicts agatnrt them with the Macedonians, as well as from 
what I conjecture^ and what I depend upon from the accounts 
- of others, that in action they will be by no means terrible. 
For when a hostile force, though in reality weak, carrieth 
with it the appearance of strength, a true discovery of its 
state is no sooner obtained, than it redoubleth the courage 
of their opponents, But men ip whom valour is firmly im- 
planted, none can assault with extraordinary spirit but such 
as know them not. These enemies of yours are dreadful f&t 
a while, merely till brought to trial. Their multitude render- 
9th them terrible to the sight ; the loudness of their shouts is 
insupportable to the ear. Their wespons, brandished about 
and clashing in the air, have a frightful and menacing look. 
But their spiril will not answer their show when charginf 
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against snch as will sustain their shock. Hiiey are not drawn 
np with skill, nor will they blush when compelled to quit 
their ground. To fly from or to fly after an enemy is equal- 
ly a matter of glory to them : by such things is their valour 
established and rescued from reproach. For a battle where 
every combatant is his own commander, leaveth a specious 
and handsomd opportunity to each of providing for his safety. 
They this moment judge it more safe to intimidate us at a 
distance than to run to the charge : for otherwise, before 
this, they had attacked us. And you plainly see, that all 
the terror which now runs before them will vanish at the on* 
set, as terrible only to sight and hearing. When, therefore, 
they advance to the charge, sustain it and repulse them : 
and, when opportunity serveth, fall back into your ranks again 
with regularity and order. You shall thus the sooner secure 
your retreat, and be convinced for the time to come that 
such rabbles, to men who can stand the first fury of their 
onset, have only made, at a distance and by their pausing, a 
vain and menacing parade of valour ; but such as will give 
ground and fly before them, they pursue with eagerness, and 
are excellently brave when there is no resistance.*' 

After this exhortation Brasidas caused his army to file 
leisurely off. The Barbarians perceiving it, pressed forward 
with great noise and clamour, supposing that he fled, and 
' that they might intercept and cut him off. But when the ap- 
pointed parties sallied out from all quarters to receive them, 
and Brasidas himself, with his picked body, sustained their 
charge, they repulsed them at their first assault, to the great 
surprise of the enemy. Afterward, receiving every repeated 
attack, they beat them off continually ; and then, during the 
intervals of pause, retreated in good order; till at length, 
the bulk of the Barbarians discontinued their eflbrts in the 
plain against the Greeks under Brasidas, and leaving only 
a part of their body to follow and annoy them in their retreat, 
the rest wheeled speedily off to pursue the flying Macedonians, 
and such as they overtook they slaughtered. To the narrow 
pass, farther, between two hills, which was the entrance 
mto the territories of Arribsus, they hurried before in order 
to secure it, knowing it to be the only route by which Brasi- 
das could retreat. He was now drawing near it, and in the 
most diflicult part of the passage they w^re spreading them- 
•elves circulany to encompass him on all sides. But Brasi- 
B 3 
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#as, peroeiring tiieir design, ordered the three hundred that 
marched with him to advance full speed up (hat hill which 
he thought was most practicable, and possess themselves of 
k, and this with the utmost expedition, each as he was able, 
without regarding form, and endeavour to drive the Barbari- 
ans thence, who were already posting themselves upon it, be* 
iore they were joined by larger numbers, and could invest 
him on all sides. They did so, attacked, and made them- 
•elves masters of the hill, which enabled the main body of tha 
Grecians to march up without obstruction. For now tha 
Barbarians were thrown into consternation when their detach- 
ment had in this manner been beat off from the eminenca. 
And here they discontinued the pursuit, imagining the ene- 
my had already passed the frontier, and secureid their retreat. 

Brasidas, when- once he was master of the eminences, 
marched on without molestation; and the very same day 
reaf hed Amissa, the first place within the dominions of Per- 
diccas. His soldiers, indeed, who were exasperated against 
the Macedonians for having thus precipitately abandoned 
them, whatever yokes of oxen they met with on their route^ 
or whatever baegage lay dropped upon the ground (as such 
thfn^ it was likely should ^ppen in a retreat by night and 
conmsed by fear), the former they unyoked and cut to pi^ces, 
and secreted the latter as lawful plunder^ Here Perdicca* 
first began to regard Brasidas as his enemy, and ever after 
forced himself against his inclinations to hate the Pelopon- 
nesians ; not indeed in his judgment preferring the Athenians, 
but, prevailed upon by the exigences of his own affairs, ha • 
cast about for the means of being again reconciled to the lat* 
ter, and disentangling himself from the former. 

Brasidas, having retreated through Macedonia to Torone, 
found the Athenians already in possession of Mende. Judg- 
ing it impossible now to pass over into the Pallene and driva 
out the enemy, he chose to remain there and securely to gar- 
rison Torone. For, during the time of the expedition into 
l^ncus, the Athenians had put to sea against Mende and 
Scione with the armament they had provided, consisting of 
fifty ships, ten of which were Chian, of a thousand heavy- 
armed of iheir own citixens, six hundred an^rs, a thousand 
RMrdenary Thracians, and a ^hody of targetiers furnished l^ 
their adjacent dependants : Nieias the son of Niceratos, and 
ilieoslrattts th» attn af Diotfopbes, had the command of tha 
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whole. They weighed from PoUdaa, and, I^^ing ^^ ^« 
temple of Neptune, march^ directly for Mende. Ine Men- 
deans, with their own force and three hundred Scioneaoa 
who were come to their succour, and the Peloponnesian aux- 
iliaries, in all seven hundred heavy-armed, under the com- 
mand of Polydamidas, were encamped without the city upon 
a strong eminence. Nicias, taking with him a hundred and 
twenty light-armed Methoneans, and sixty picked men of the 
heavy-armed Athenians, and all the archers, attempted to 
mount by a path that led up the eminence ; but, being galled 
by the enemy, was not able to force the ascent. Nitostratus, 
with all the rest of the force, having fetched a compass 
about, in order to mount in a remote quarter, where the as- 
cent was impracticable, was quite thrown into disorder ; and 
thus the whole Athenian army narrowly escaped a total de- 
feat. As therefore the Mendeans and allies maintained their 
post the whole day, the Athenians drew off and encamped ; 
and, when night came on, the Mendeans withdrew into the 
city. 

The next day the Athenians, sailing round to the Scione 
side, possessed themselves of the suburbs, and spent the 
whole day in ravaging the country, as not a soul sallied out 
to obstruct them ; for some bustles now were on foot in the 
city inclining to a sedition. The three hundred Scioneans 
departed also in the succeeding night to their own home : and 
the day following, Nicias, advancing with a moiety of the 
force within their frontier, ravaged uie district of the Scio- 
neans ; while Nicostratus, with the remainder, sat down be- 
fore the upper crates of Mende, from whence the ro£|d Leada 
to Potidsea. But Polydamidas', as the Mendeans and the 
auxiliaries had chanced to ground their arms m this quarter 
within the wall, drew thorn up in order of battle, and exhort^ 
ed the Mendeans to^ salty out. It was replied in a seditiotit 
raamier by one of the popular faction, that ** they would not 
sally, and would have nothing to do with the war." At such 
a refusal Polydamidas havinff laid hands upon the person, a 
tumult at once ensued, in which the people ran immediate^ 
to arms, and, furious with anger, maae towards the Pelopon* 
nesians, and all those of the opposite faction who sided with 
thom. They feQ upon and routed them in an instant, terri- 
fied as they were at this sudden assault ; and the gates ware 
thcewn open at the same time to the AthejiiaBS. Thej sup- 
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posed this insarrection had been made against them in con- 
sequence of some previous combination ; and as many as 
escaped out of the scuffle with life, fled away to the citadel, 
which was before in their possession. 

But the Athenians (for Nicias was now returned before the 
city) bursting into Mende, for it was not opened by composi- 
tion, with their whole united force, plundered it as though 
taken by storm ; nay, the generals had some difficulty to re- 
strain their soldiers from putting the inhabitants to the sword. 
And after this they issued their commands to the Mendeans 
to continue their government in the usual form, and to pro- 
ceed judicially against those of their body whom they esteem- 
ed the principal authors of the revolt. Those in the citadel 
they shut up with a wall extending on both sides to the sea, 
and posted a guard to secure the blockade. 

When in this manner they had possessed themselves of 
Mende, they marchisd against Scione. The inhabitants, with 
the Peloponnesian aids, coming out to receive them, posted 
themselves on a strong eminence before the city ; which, un- 
less -the enemy could take it, would infallibly prevent their 
walling them about. But the Athenians stormed the post, 
and, after an engagement, forcing them to dislodge, they 
formed their camp, and having erected a trophy, got every 
thing in readiness for the circumvallation. And no long time 
after, while they were busied in this work, the auxiliaries 
blocked up in the citadel at Mende, having forced the guard 
posted near the sea, got away by night ; and the major part 
of them, escaping privi|y through the Athenian camp before 
Scione, got safe mto that tov^. 

When the circumvallation of Scione was in hand, Perdic- 
cas, having despatched a herald for the purpose to the Atheni- 
an generals, strikes up a new treaty with the Atl^ienians. 
He took this step out of pure enmity to Brasidas. arising 
from the retreat out of Lyncus ; and had begun from that 
time to act in their favour : for it happened that at this very 
juncture of time Ischagoras the Lacedaemonian was bringing 
jp by land a re-enforcement to Brasidas. But Perdiccas, as 
well to oblige Nicias, who, as he had renewed his alliance, 
commanded him to give some conspicuous proof of his at- 
tachment to the Athenians, as to gratify his own resentment 
in refusing the Peloponnesians a passage through his domin- 
ionsi had gained the concurrence of his Thessalian friends ; 
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tince with tlw chief perMnfe of that country be had ever been 
elosely united by the hospitable ties, and so stopped the r»- 
eafercement and their convoy that they durst not attempt to 
paes through Thessaly. Isohagoras, howevea', and Aminiaa^ 
and Aristeus, leach Brasidaa in person, being commissioned 
by the Lacedsmonians to inspect the posture of their afiain^ 
and brought with them some young men of Sparta, thoe^ 
oontrary to their laws, who were to take upon them the goY* 
emment of the cities which were no longer to be trusted 
to their former managers^ In effect, Clearidas, the son of 
Cleonymus, they placed as ffovemer ia Amphipoiis, and £p^ 
telidas, the son of Hegesander, in Torone. 

This same summer the Thebans demolished the walls of 
the Thespiensians, alleging as the reason that they were 
nractising with the Athenians. This demolition had ever 
been intended, but its execution was now become more easy, 
as the flower of their youth had perished in the late battle 
fought against the Atbuiians. 

This summer also the temple of Juno at Argos was de- 
stroyed by fire. Chrysis, the priestess, had placed a burning 
torch too near the garlands, and unawares fell fast asleep. 
The flames broke out and were raging all around before they 
were perceived. Chrysis indeed instantly, for fear of the 
Argives, flies away by night to Phlius. They, according to 
the law enacted for that purpose, appointed another priestess 
in het room, whose name was Phacinis. Eight years of this 
war were elapsed, and it was the middle of the ninth when 
Chrysis fled. 

The circumvallation of Scione also was completed about the 
close of this summer ; and the Athenians, leaving behind a 
suflicient body to guard it, drew off the rest of their army. 

In the ensuing winter, things were quiet between the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, because of the suspension of 
arms. But the Mantineans, and Tegeatae, and the confeder- 
ates on both sides, engaged at Laodicea of Orestis ; but the 
victory was doubtful. Each party routed a wing of their op- 
ponents, and both sides erected trophies, and sent the spoils 
to Delphi. Many, however, were slain on both sides, and 
the battle was drawn, the night putting an end to the con- 
test. The TegeatSB indeed passed the night upon the field, 
and immediately erected a trophy. But the Mantineans with- 
drew to Bucolion, and afterward erected their trophy in oppo- 
iiioD., 
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In the close of this winter, and when the spring was al- 
ready approaching, Brasidas farther made an attempt upon 
Potidaea. For, having approached it in the night, and applied 
his ladders, so far he proceeded without causing an alarm : 
for the bell being passed by, daring that interval, before he 
that carried it forward could return, the moment was seized 
for applying them.* However, the alarm was taken before 
he could possibly scale, upon which he drew off his army 
without loss of time, not caring to wait for the return of day. 
And thus ended the winter, and with it the ninth year of 
this war, of which Thucydides hath compiled the history. 

* The officers regularly went their rounds tasee that all the 
sentinels were at their posts. When they approached any 
of them a little bell was rung, to which, the sentinel was to 
answer, in proof that he was at his post and awake. The inter- 
val between the rounds was so considerable, and the vigilance 
of the sentinel, as the bell was just gone bjr, might be so relax- 
ed, that Brasidas hoped he might execute his scheme. 
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BOOK V. 

Tsar X. The trace endeth.— Cleon sent commander into 
Thrace ; his proceedings there. — The battle of Amphipolis, 
in which Brasidas and Cleon are killed. — A general peace, 
styled the Nician.— An alliance, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedaemonians.— XI. The peace 
merely nominal ; and Thu^dides proceeds in his historjr of 
the Peloponnesian war. — The Cormthians practise against 
the Lacedaemonians.— An Argive league.— No confidence be- 
tween the principal states. — A train of negotiations. — A separ- 
ate alliance between the Lacedaemonians and Boeotians, con 
trary to article.— Panactum demolished.— XIl. The demoli- 
tion of Panactum and the separate alliance highly resented 
at Athens. — Many are scheming a rupture, but especially 
Alcibiades. — By his means a negotiation is brought on at 
Athens, and an alliance formed with the Argives.— The Lace 
daemonians forbidden to assist at the Olympic games. — XIII. 
War between the Argives and Epidaurians.—The Lacede- 
monians throw a garrison into Epidaurus ; and the Athenians 
replace the Helots and Messenians in Pylus.— XIV. The 
Lacedaemonians take the field against the Argives. — Two 
large armies face one another within sight of Argos, yet part 
without engaging.— The Lacedaemonians take the field a sec 
ond time. — ll^e battle of Man tinea. — The Argives enter intc 
league with the Lacedaemonians.— XV. Fresh stirs at Argos 
in favour of the Athenians.— XVI. Expedition of the Athe 
nians against the Isle of Melos.— The conference in form, by 
way of dialogue.— The Athenians become masters of .that 
island. 



In the following summer, the truce, made for a year, ex- 
pired, of course, at the time of the Pythian games : and, 
during this relaxation from war, the Athenians caused the 
Belians to evacuate the Isle of Delos ; imagining that, upon 
the taint of some crimes kmg since committed, they were not 
gufficiently pure to perform due service to the god, and Uiat 
this yet was wanting to render that work of purgation com- 

« Before Christ 428. 
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ptote, in which, as I have already related, they thoncht them* 
•elves justified in demolishing the sepulchres of the dead. 
The Delians settled again, so fast as they could remove them- 
selves thither, at Atramyttium, bestowed upon them for this 
purpose by Phamaces. 

Uleon,* having obtained the commission from the Athe- 

♦ Cleon is now grown perfectly convinced that he is a "^ery 
hero, and hath prevailed upon a majority of the people of Athens 
to be of the same mind, since, seriously and deliberately, they 
intrust him with a most important and delicate commission. 
He now imagines he can carry all before him, and pluck all the 
laurels of Brasidas from the head of that accomplished Spartan, 
even without havin? Demosthenes for his second. We may 
guess to what a height of insolence he was now grown, from the 
Knights of Aristophanes. And^ to set it in the most ludicrous 
view, the poet opens his play with Nicias and Demosthenes, 
whom he paints in a very injurious manner ; and, no doubt, it 
must have been very gratmg to them, to see themselves repre« 
sented in so low buffoonery upon the stage of Athens. " Demoe- 
theaes begins with a shower of curses on that execrable Paphla- 
goaian, Cleon ; Nicias seconds him ; then both of them nowl 
U^ether in a most lamentable duetto. They next lay their 
heads together about some means of redress. Demosthenes pro- 
poseth getting out of their master Cleon's reach. ' Let us go, 
then,^ says Nicias. * Ay ; let us go,' cries Demosthenes. * Stij 
more,' says Nicias, * let us go over to the enemy.* — * Ay ; over to 
the enemy,' adds the other. ' But first,' says Nicias, * let us go 
md prostrate ourselves before the images of the gods.'—* Wlut 
images?' says Demosthenes; *dost thou think then there are 
any gods ?'—* I do.'—* Upon what grounds ?'— * Because I am un- 
d^rvedly the object of their hatr^.' " Such are the daring mis- 
representations Aristophanes makes of characters that by no 
means deserve it ! Demosthenes afterward describes the arro- 
gance of Cleon thus : ** He hath one foot fixed in Pylus, and the 
other in the assembly of the people. When he moves he struts 
and stretches at such a rate, that his bum is in Thrace, his 
bands in JStoiia, and his attention among the tribes at home." 
—•Nicias then proposeth poisoning themselves by drinking buLTs 
Wood, like Themistocles ;— ** Or rather," says DemostheneSf 
•« a dose of gpod wine." This is agreed upon, in order to cheer 
Vf their spirits, and enable them to confront Cleon, and play off 
•gainst him the seller of black^fraddsngs. Nicias aecordingly 
goes and steals the wae. Yet, in spite of the most ontragBOtr 
lidiciiie, and the opposition of all wioeand heoeafc man at Atkaw 
we see Cleon now at the head of an array, to stop the rapid cob 
quetta of Brasidaf. 
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nians, went by sea into the Thracian dominions, so soon as 
the suspension of anns expired, having under his command 
tweive hundred heavy-armed Athenians, three hundred horse- 
men, and larger numbers of their allied forces. His whole 
armament consisted of thirty sail. Touching first at Scione, 
yet blocked up, he drew from thence the heavy-armed, sta- 
tioned there as guards ; and, standing away, entered the 
haven of the Oolophonians, lyins at no great distance from To- 
rone. Being here informed by the deserters that Brasidas was 
not in Torone, nor the inhabitants able to make head against 
him, he marched his forces by land towards that city, and sent 
ten of his ships about, to stand into the harbour. His first ap- 
proach was to the new rampart, which Brasidas had. thrown, 
up quite round the city, in order to enclose the subbrbs with- 
in its cincture ; and thus, by the demolition of the old wall, 
had rendered it one entire city. When the Athenians came 
to the assault, Pasitelidas, the Lacedaemonian, who was com- 
mandant, and the ganison under his command, exerted them- 
selves in its defence. But when they could no longer main- 
tain it, and at the same time the ships, sent round on purpose, 
had entered the harbour, Pasitelidas, fearing lest the ships 
might take the town, now left defenceless, and, when the 
rampart was carried by the enemy, he himself might be inter- 
cepted, abandoned it immediately, and retired with all speed 
into the town : but the Athenians were already disembarked 
and masters of the place. The land-force also broke in in- 
stantly at his heels, by rushing along through the aperture in 
the old wall ; and «ome, as well Peloponnesians. as Toro- 
neans, they slew in the moment of irruption. Some also they 
took alive, among whom was Pasitelidas the commandant. 
Brasidas was indeed coming up to its relief, but, receiving 

• intelligence on his march that it was taken, he retired ; since 
be was forty stadia* of^ too great a distance to prevent the 
enemy. 

But Cleon and the Athenians now erected two trophies ; 

' one upon the harbour, the other at the rampart. They far- 
ther doomed to slavery the wives and children of the Toro 
jwans. The male inhabitants, together with the Pelopon- 
nesians and every Chalcidean that was found among themt 
amounting in all to seven hundred, they sent away captives to 

* About four miles. 

THU. — TOL. II. — f 
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.^AUieiis. The Peloponnenaos indeed were afterward .je- 
•leased^ by virtae of the subsequent treaty ; the rest w«n 
letched away by the OlynthiaoSt who made exchanges ibr 
them, body for body. 

About the same time the Bfleotians, by treachery^ got pos- 
session of Panactoin, a lort upon the .frontier, belonging<4e 
. the Athenians. 

As for Cleon,^ having established a garrison at Torone, he 
departed thence, and sailed round A&os, as bound for Aib> 
-phipoUs. 

But two vessels about this, time, bound for Italy and Si- 
isily, sailed out of the harbour of Athens, having on boMd 
Phsax, the son of Erasistratus,, with whom two other persoss 
were joihed in commission, to execute an embassy there. 
>For the Leontines, after the departure of the Athenians /rom 
<Sicily, in consequence of the joint accommodation, had. en- 
rolled many strangera as denizens of their city, And the pop- 
ulace had a plan in agitation for a distribution of the lands. 
The nobles, alarmed at this, gain the concurrence of the Syjfr 
cnsans, and eject the commons. They were dispersed, and wan- 
dered up and down as so many vagabonds ; while the nobles, 
striking up an agreement with the Syracusans, abandoned and 
left in desolation their own city, settling at Syracuse as. free 
citisens of that place. And yet, soon after, some of this num- 
ber, dissatisfied even bere, forsook Syracuse again, and seized 
upon Phocaea, a quarter of the old city, of the Leontines,. awi 
upon Bricinnis,. which is a fortress in the Leontine. Hith- 
.-er the greater part of the ejected commons resorted to them ; 
,.afid adhering firmly together, from these strongholds they .an- 
noyed the country by their hostilities. /When the Athenians 
> had intelligence of this, they seni out Pheax, to persuade^^by 
• all proper methods^ their Ad allies, in that country ,^ ftndt^ 
^n, it possible, the concurrence of the other Siciliaaa^lo 
take up arms for the preservation of the people of Leon^inm, 
against the encroachmgpowerof the Syracusans. Pheax, 
upon his arrival, recommended the scheme SHcceesfnUy^^o 
<& Camarineans. and A^rigenlines. But his negotiatioP* 
>iBeeting with some obstacles at Gela, he desisted fr(Hn.«d- 
/^dressing himself to the rest, since he was assured he ^iild 
' not possibly succeed Retiring thesefore through the dislb^t 
of the Siculi to Catane, and caUing on his road at Bricinnias, 
tod having encouraged the malecontents there to persevere, he 
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departed. Not but that, in thik l^cilian Voyage, both pasj^ns 
and repassing, and also upon the coast of Italy, he haa urged 
to, several cities ** how expedient for them w^ the Athenian 
friendship." 

He met also in his course ^with those Locrians who wefe 
going to another settlement, after expulsion from Messene. 
Iliey had been driven to this necessity by seditious factions' 
at Messene, one of which had invited them thither since the' 
jqint accommodation among the Sicilians ; and now they were 
forced to shift again, though Messene had for a time been en- 
tirely in their power. Phaeax therefore, meeting with these 
iii^ their removal, gave them no annoyance ; for the Locriianti 
had been at a conference with him, to concert the measures 
of an agreement with the Athenians. These, however, were 
the only party of all the confederates who, when the Sicilians 
had amicably ended their disputes, refused to treat with the 
Athenians, and were brought to such submission since mere- 
ly by a war, in which they were embroiled against the Itoniaiis 
and Meleans, who bordered upon them, and were colonies of 
their own. And, some time after this, Phsax truly returned' 
to Athens. 

But Cleon, who from Torone was gone about by sea against 
Amphipolis, marching away from Kion, made an assault upon 
Sftagirus, a colony of Andrians, but without success ; yet 
Galepsus, a colony of the Thasians, he took by storm, ne 
sent farther ambassadors to Perdiceas. to summon his attend- 
apce in the expedition, according to the tenour of the new al- 
liance. He sent others into Thrace to Polles, Kins of the 
Odomantians, that he would hire as large a body of Thracians 
as could be ffot, and bring them up under his own orders. 
And, during this interval, he himself lay quiet at Eion. 

B^ut Brasidas, informed of these proceedings, placed him- 
self in an opposite post at Cerdylium. This place belonged 
to the Argilians, ana is seated on an eminence on the other 
side of the river, and at no great distance from Amphipolis. 
From hence he had a perfect view of all CI eon's motions ; so 
that now it was impossible for the latter to make any ap- 
proach with his army, from thence to Amphipolis, without 
being discovered. Brasidas, however, suspected that Cleou 
would approach, and, from a contempt of his opponents, would 
certainly advance thither, withoot waiting for re-enforcements. 

He tad, at the same time, providea himself with fifteen 
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hundred mercenary Thracians, and had assembled all the 
Edonian targetiers and horsemen. Of the Myrcinians and 
Chalcideans he had a thousand targetiers, besides those in 
Amphipolis. But his whole force of heavy-armed of all sort* 
amounted to about two thousand ; and he bad three hundred 
Grecian horsemen. With a detachment, consisting of fifteen 
hundred of these, Brasidas had posted himself at Cerdylium ; 
the rest were left in Amphipolis, under the orders of Cleari- 
das. 

Cleon jemained without stirring for the present, but "was 
soon forced to such a step as Brasidas expected. The sol- 
diers were chagrined at their inactivity, and were disparaging 
his conduct by invidious parallels, " against how much skill 
and courage, with how much unskilfulness and cbwardice, he 
was matched •" and that, " with the hiffhest regret they had 
attended him from Athens on this expedition.'' Sensible of 
their discontent, and unwilling to disgust them more by too 
long a continuance in the same post, he drew them up and led 
them on. He acted now upon the vain conceit with which 
his success at Pylus had puned him up, as a man of great 
importance. It could not enter his heart that the enemy 
would presume to march out against and offer him battle. 
He gave out that " he was only advancing in order to view 
the place : he waited indeed the arrival of additional forces, 
not as if ihey were needful to his security, should the enemy 
attack him, but to enable him completely to invest the city, 
and to take it by storia." Being advanced, he posted \m 
troops upon a strong eminence before Amphipolis, and went 
in person to view the marshes of the Strymon, and the situ- 
ation of the city on the side of Thrace, how it really was. 
He judged he could retreat at pleasure without a battle. Not 
80 much as one person appeared upon the works, or issued 
out at the gates ; for they were all shut fast. He now con- 
eluded himself guilty of a mistake in coming so near the 
place without the machines, ** as the town miist infallibly have 
lieen taken, because abandoned." 

Brasidas, however, had no sooner perceived that the Athe- 
nJHus were in motion, than, descending from Cerdylium, he 
inarched into Amphipolis. He there waived all manner of 
salty and all show of opposition against the Athenians. He 
was afraid of trusting too much to his own forces, as he judg- 
ed ihem inferior to the enemy, not truly in numbers, for so 
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far they were nearly balanced, but in real worth ; for the Athe* 
nian force appointed for this service was composed of the very 
flower of Athens, and the choicest troops of the Lemniaus' 
and Imbrians : for this reason he prepared to assail them 
with art ; because in case he gave the enemy a view of his 
nambers, and of the sorry manner in which they were armed, 
he judged he should be less likely to gain a victory than by 
concealing them till the moment of action, and avoiding that 
contempt which their real stfite would have inspired, rick- 
ing out, therefore, a party of one hundred and fifty heavy- 
armed for himself, and appointing Clearidas to command the 
r6st, he designed to fall suddenly upon the Athenians in their 
retreat ; concluding he should never again find them in this 
forlorn manner, when the re-enforcements they expected were 
come up. Calling, therefore, all his soldiers around him, as 
he was desirous of animating them and letting them into bis 
scheme, he harangued them thus : — 

** Ye men of Peloponnesns, let it sufiSce that T briefly put 
yon in mind that we are natives of that country which hath 
ev^r by valour preserved itself free, and that you of the Doric 
are now going to attack your opponents of the Ionic descent, 
whom you are inured to defeat. My words are chiefly de- 
signed to inform you in what manner I have planned the 
ni^thod of attack, lest, hazarding the event with so small a 
patty, and not with our entire force, may seem unequal to the 
work, and may too much dispirit you. The enemy, I conjec- 
ture, from an utter contempt of us, and a strong presumption 
that we durst hot come out into the field against them, have 
shown themselves before this city ; and this very moment, 
disorderly, scattered as they are to view the situation, they 
heartily despise us. The leader, therefore, who has the 
most acuteness in detecting snch blunders in a foe, and then 
seizes the proper moment to fall upon them, as best enabled 
by his own strength ; not so much in the open and regular 
manner of a methodical fight, as with a surprise, most advan- 
tageous in the present juncture ; — such a leader niay, for the 
most part, be assured of success. Such stealths as inese 
draw after them the highest glory : by these the man who 
overreaches his enemy the most, performs the most substan- 
tial service for his friends. While, therefore, haughtily pre- 
suming on their ovvn worth, they remain thus disordered, and, 
by what appears to me, are bent more on drawing <^ than re- 
r 3 
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maining here ; during this their intermission of purpose, and 
before their resolutions can be regularly adjusted, I myself^ 
at the head of my chosen party, will be among them, if possi* 
ble, and will rush with vigour into the centre of iheir army. 
And then, Clearidas, when once you perceive that I am en- 
gaged, and, as in probability it must be, have thrown 
them into disorder, then, at the head of yours, accompanied by 
the Amphipolitans and the rest of the confederates, throw 
open the gates on a sudden for your sally, and advance with 
your utmost speed to the charge. And thus, it may confi- 
dently be hoped, the enemy must be thrown into the utmost 
consternation ; because a second body, thus running to the 
charge, is more terrible to the foes than the present which is 
alrcMiy engaged. And show yourself now, Clearidas, that 
gallant man, which in honour, as a Spartan, you ought to be. 

** You in general, ye confederates, I exhort to follow with 
manly resolution, and to remember that good soldiers are 
bound in duty to be full of spirit, to be sensible of shame, 
and to obey commanders ;- that this very day, if j^ou behav* 
with valour, you are henceforth free, and will gain the hon- 
ourable title of LacedsBmonian allies ; otherwise, must con- 
tinue to be the slaves of the Athenians ; where the best that 
can befall you, if neither sold for slaves nor put to death as 
rebels, will be a heavier yoke of tyranny than you ever yet 
have felt, while the liberty of the rest of Greece must by you 
for ever be obstructed. But so dastardly behaviour I con- 
jure you to scorn, as you know for what valuable prizes you 
are to enter the lists. I myself shall convince you that I am 
not more ready to put others in mmd of their duty, than per- 
sonally to discharge my own through the whole scene of 
aclion.r 

Brasidas, having ended his harangue, prepared to sally out 
himself, and placed the main body under the orders of Clear- 
idas, at the gates which are called the Thracian, to be ready 
to rush out at the appointed time. 

To Cleon now, for Brasidas had been plainly seen coming 
down from Cerdylium ; and, as the prospect of the cj^iy lay 
open to those without, had been se^ also when sachficiog 
before the temple of Minerva, and forming the proper disposi- 
tions : to Cleon, I say, who was now in a remote quarter to 
view the posts, advice is brought, that ** the whole force of 
the enemy was visibly drawn up within the city, and thav, on- 
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der the gates, many feet of horses and men might he discern' 
ed, as ready for a sally." Upon hearing this he went to the 
place, and was convinced hy his own sight. He determined, 
however, not to hazard a hattl6 before his succours were ar- 
rived ; and though he knew his motions could not be con- 
cealed, he went off, and ordered the signal to be given for a 
retreat ; commanding farther that the left wins should file off 
first, which, indeed, was the only method of drawing off se- 
curely to Eion. But, as they seemed to him to be long about 
ity he wheeled off himself at the head of the right ; and thus, 
exposing his men to the missive weapons of the enemy, was 
drawing off his army. 

At this instant Brasidas, perceiving it was time to attack, 
since the army of the Athenians was already in motion, says 
to those about him, and to all that were near, " These gen- 
tlemen wait not fqr us, that plainly appeareth by the shaking 
of their spears and heads ; for those who make such motions 
are not used to stay for the enemy's approach. But let some- 
body throw me open the appointed gates, and let us boldly and 
with all speed sally out against them." In effect, Brasidas, 
issuing at the gates of the intrenchment, and the first of what 
was then the long wall, advanced with all speed directly along 
the road, where now standeth the trophy, to be seen by those 
who pass along by the strongest part of the town, and, falling 
upon the Athenians, dismayed not only at their own i^egular 
situation, but also terri6ed at his bold attack in the very cen- 
tre of their army, he puts them to the rout. And now 
Clearidas, sallying out according to order at the Thracian 
gates, was advancing to second him. The consequence was, 
that, by such an unexpected and sudden assault on both 
sides, the Athenians were thrown into the highest confusion. 
Their left wing, which inclined the most towards Eion, as 
having filed off first, Was instantly broken, and fled. These 
were no sooner dispersed in flight than Brasidas, advancing 
to the attack of the right, is wounded : he dropped ; but the 
Athenians are not sensible of it. Those who were near him 
took him up and carried him off. This accident, however, 
enabled the right wing of the Athenians to maintain their 
ground the longer ; though Cleon, who from the first had 
never intended to stand an engagement, fled instantly away ; 
atid, being intercepted by a Myrcinian targetier, was slam. 
But his heavy-armed imbodying together and gaining an emi- 
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nence, repulsed Clearidas, who twice or thrice attacked 
them, and maintained their ground till the Myrcinian and 
Chalcidic cavalry and the targetiers, surrounding and pouring 
in their darts upon them, compelled them to fly. Thus the 
whole Athenian army was distressed in a laborious flight : 
tbey ran different ways among the mountains ; numbers had 
been destroyed in the charge, others by the Chalcidic horse 
and target! ers ; but the remainder escaped in safety to Eion. 

Those who took up Brasidas, when he dropped in the Ac- 
tion, and bore him off, carried him into the city yiet alive. 
His senses remained till he heard his party were victorious, 
and soon after that he expired.* 

The rest of the army, with Clearidas, being come back from 
thepureuil, rifled the dead and erected a trophy. 

This done, all the confederates assisted underarms at the 
funeral of Brasjdaa, whom they interred at'the public exjpense 
within ih*i city nei^r the place where the forum now stands : 
and afterward the Amphipolitans, having enclosed his monu^ 
liieDt, perfaimed sticrifice to him as a hero. They also en- 
acted iKiIemu i^^miis m his honour, and annual sacrifices. 
Nay, they ascribed their colony to him as founder, after de- 
aiolishing the edifices of Agnon, and defacing eve(ry memorial 
which might continue the memory of his foundation. They 
acted thus, partly out of real gratitude to Brasidas, whom 
they regardell a a tbeir deliverer, and partly at this juncture 
to ahow thfiir high respect for the Lacedemonian alliance, as 
they «tood in gr*?At dread of the Athenians : for, considering 
their hostile embroilments with the Athenians, they thought 
it m^ither for tlieir interest nor satisfaction to continue the 
b(»ni}urB of Agnon, 

To the Athenians they also delivered the bodies of their 
dead. The number of them, on the Athenian side, amburit- 
^ to &ix. hundred, whereas the enemy lost buLsevien men. 
This waa ovtmg to the natui'e of the fight^ which had nt>t 

. 'The first embassy which came from theiOrecians in Thraoi 
U> Sparta, after the dieath of Briasidas, made a visit to his moth- 
4lt Atgileohis. The first question she asked them Was, " Did 
my son die bravely?" And when the ambassadors expatiated 
largely in his praise, and said, at last, " There was not such an- 
other Spartan left ^ive;"— **You mistake, gentlemen," said 
themotheii; "my. son was a good man; but there are many 
better men than he in Sparta."-— PfvtorcA** Laconic Apothegms, 
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been carried on in a regular manner, but was rather a slaugh- 
ter, in consequfnce of a surprise and sudden consternation. 
After the reception of their dead, the Athenians sailed away 
for Athens ; but those under the orders of Clearidas applied 
themselves to resettle and secure Amphipolis. 

About the same time, in the close of this summer, Ram- 
phias, and Autocharidas, and Epicydias, Lacedemonians, 
were conducting up, for the Thracian service, a re-enforce- 
ment consisting of nine hundred heavy-armed. Being arri- 
ved at Heraclea, in Trachis, they regulated there such thing* 
as seemed to require an amendment ; and, during the season 
they halted here, the battle of Amphipolis was fought, and the 
summer ended. 

But, early as possible iif the succeeding winter, the re- 
enforcement under Ramphias proceeded on their route as far 
as Pierium of Thessaly. But the Thessalians opposing their 
farther passage, and Brasidas being now dead, to whom they 
were conducting this supply, they returned home. They 
imagined that their aid was no longer wanting, as the Athe- 
nians, in consequence of their overthrow, had quitted that 
country : and themselves had not sufficient ability to carry 
the plans into execution which Brasidas had been meditating. 
But the principal motive of their return was their own con- 
sciousness, at setting outy that the Lacedaemonians were 
more inclined to peace. 

It so fell out, indeed, immediately after the battle of Am- 
phipolis and the return of Ramphias from Thessaly, that nei- 
ther of the parties meddled any longer with the operations of 
war, but were more inclined to a peace. The motives on the 
Athenian side were these : They had received a terrible blow 
at Deiium, and a second lately at Amphipolis : hence they 
no lonffer entertained that assured confidence of their own 
strength, which had formerly occasioned them to reject all 
accommodations, as -they imagined, in their then career of 
success, they should soon give law to their enemies. Now 
also they were under apprehensions of their dependants, lest, 
buoyed up by the late misfortunes of Athens, they might the 
sooner be induced to revolt. And they heartily repented 
now that they had neglected the fine opportunity which their 
success at Pylus gave them, of bringing the dispute to a hap* 
py termmation. 

On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians acted on thea* 
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motiTes : they found themtelves strangely mistaken in tfie ' 
e? ents of war. At its commencement, they imagined that 
in the space of a few years they should entirely have demol- 
ished the power of the Athenians, by laying their territory' 
waste ; but they had suffered a terrible calamity in the afiair ' 
of Sphacteria, such as never before had been the lot of Spar- 
ta. Devastations now were extended over all their countty, 
from Pylus to Cythera. Their Helots had also in numbers^ 
deserted to the foe ; and they lived in constant expectation 
that those who yet persevered in their allegiance, gained by 
' the solicitations of those who were fled, might, in the present 
\ low ebb of Sparta, attempt to subvert their constitution, as 
had formerly been the case. It happened, farther, that the 
thirty years* truce with the Argives was on the point of expi- 
ring; and the Argives were unwilling to renew it, unless the 
dynuria was previously restored. They judged it, therefore, 
a plain impossibility to make head at the same time against - 
both Ar^^ives and Athenians. They had also a suspicion that 
some cities of Peloponnesus would revolt from them to the- 
Argives, which proved afterward true. 

Both parties, then, being respectively inffuenced by such 
considerations, an accommodation was judged to be expe- 
dient. The anxiety of the Lacedaemonians about it was not 
the least, as they were eagerly beht on recovering their pris- 
oners that had been taken at Sphacteria ; for they were all 
citizens of Sparta of the first rank, and allied to the most 
honourable families. They had begun to solicit their liberty 
80 soon as ever they were taken ; but the Athenians, flushed 
with conquest, at that time disdiiined to treat. Tet, after 
the blow received at Delium, the Lacedsmoniijins, knowing* 
then they were become more tractable, laid hold of the fa- 
Tourable juncture, and obtained a cessation of arms for a yeat, 
in which space they were, by article, to hold mutual confer- 
ences, in order to settle an accommodation for a longer time. 
And since the Athenians had now again more lately beefn 
totally defeated at Amphipolis, and as well Cleon as Brasidai 
was dead, both of whom had most strenuously opposed an ac- 
commodation ; the latter, because he was successful and 
reaped glories in war; the former, because, in a season of 
tranquillity, his villanies must needs be detected, and his bold 
calumniations lose all credit ; the persons who at present 
were chief in the management of either state were more 
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strongly disposed than ever to adjust disputes. ' These were, 
Pieistoanax, the son of Pausanias, King of the LacedaBmoni- 
aos, and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, by far the most suc- 
cessful general of that age. Kicias desired it, as hitherto he 
had neVor be^n defeated, and was bent on securing his own 
prosperity on a lasting foundation, on obtaining a relaxation 
of toils for himself, and of. their present burdens for his feU 
low- citizens, and on leaving his name illustrious to posterity, 
as one who had never involved his country in calamity. 
These views^ he judged, could only be accomplished by va- 
. coity from danger, by ezpoaing himself as little as possible 
to the uncertainties of fortune ; and vacuity from danger wfM 
compatible solely with peace. Pleistoaoaz had been calumni- 
ated by his enemies on. the account of his restoration ; 99d 
they invidiously suggested to his prejudice, upon eV^rv.Io^s 
whatever which the liacedaeTmonians sustained, that such WM 
the consequence 4>f transgressing the laws.in the repeal oJth^s 
banishment : for they laid to his charge that, in qonqtrt 
with his brother Aristocles, he had suborned the priestess 
of Delphi to give one general answer to all the deputations 
sent by the I^cedsmonians to consult the oracle, that " they 
should bring back the seed of the demigod son of Jove from 
a foreign land into their own country : if not, they should 
plough with a silver ploughshare ;" and thus, at length, so 
Deduced the Lacedsmonians in the favour of an exile, resi- 
ding at Lycarom, upon account of his precipitate, retreat qut 
of Attica, as though purchased by bribes from the enemy, a^d 
from a dread of his countrymen dwelling in a house, one half 
of which was part of the temple of Jupiter, that nineteen 
years after they conducted him home with the. san^e solemn 
procession and sacrifices as those who were the orig^al 
ibuAders of Lacedamon had appointed for the inavguration 
of their kings. £«pining, therefore, at these calumniations, 
and judging that, as peace giveth no room for iiiiacamage,^d 
that farther^ if the Lacedgmonians could recover itie prisoni^ia, 
his enemies would he debarred of a handle for det^actlfm ; 
whereas, while the chances of war soh^isted* the.person^at 
the helm of government most be liable to repmohes for every 
disaster! he was earnestly desirous to bring abput an jBC(;ppi- 
modation. 

This winter, therefore, they proceeded to a conference ; 
■od, at the approach of springy great prepwations were opaolj 
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in hand on the Lacedsemonian side, and a scheme for forti- 
fying in Attica was circulated through all the states^ in order 
to render the Athenians more compliant. Many meetings 
were held, and many demands, with large justifications, were 
urged on both sides, till at length it was a^eed that <«a 
peace should be conchided, each partf restormg what they 
had conquered in the war, but Nisisa to remain in the hands 
of the Athenians." Platssa was redemanded by the latter, 
but the Thebans urged that it had not fallen into their hands 
by force or by treachery, but they possessed it in pursuance 
of a free and voluntary surrender. And, upon the same plea, 
the Athenians kept Nissea. 

Things being so far adjusted, the Lacedaemonians called 
together their confederates ; and all their voices, excepting 
those of the Bosotians, and Corinthians, and Eleans, and Me- 
gareans, who were not at all satisfied with these proceeduigs, 
concurring for a peace, they ratified the accommodation, and 
solefnnly pledged the observance of it to the Athenians, who, 
in exchange, swore the same to the Lacedemonians, in effect 
as followeth : — 

"The Athenians and LacedaBmonians, and their allies, 
have made peace on these terms, and eveiy state hath sworn 
tp their observance. 

** In regard to the common temples : Permission is grant- 
ed, to all who desire it, to sacrifice, to visit, to consult the 
oracles, to send public deputations, in the prescribed forms of 
every people, both by land and sea, without any molestation. 

" That the sacred soil of the temple of ApoUo at Delphi, 
and Delphi itself, be ruled after its own model, be taxed at 
its own discretion, and be administered by its own magis- 
trates, whose determinations to be final, both in regard to 
life and property, according to the primitive laws of the place. 

** That this peace continue for the space of fifty^yeara, be- 
tween the Athenians and the confederates of the Athenians 
on the one side, and the Lacedemonians and the confeder- 
ates of the Lacedemonians on the other, without fraud and 
'without molestation, both at land and sea. 

** Be it farther unlawful for either par^ to take up arms to 
the detriment of the other ; neither the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies against the Athenians and their allies, nor the 
Athenians and their allies aninst the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies, without any fraud or evaaion whatsoever. And, 
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if aoy difference intervene between the contracting parties, 
let it be adjasted according to equity, and upon oath, m such 
manner as they shall agree. 

*' Agreed, farther, that the Lacedsmonians and allies de- 
liver up Amf^polis to the Athenians. 

** That, whatever cities the LacedsBznonians deliver up to 
the Athenians, leave be given to the inhabitants to remove a^ 
their own discretion, with all their effects. 

**That the cities which pay the assessments rated by 
Aiistides enjoy all their rights and privileges whatever. 

** And, be it unlawful for the Athenians and their allies to 
take up arms to the annoyance of those cities which pay that 
assessment, from the time that this treaty be in force. Those 
cities are, Argilus, Stagirus, Acanthus, Scolus, Olynthus, 
Spartolus; these cities to observer strict neutrality, forming 
no engagemfints with either Lacedsemonians or Athenians. 
Provided, that if the Athenians can by fair means prevail 
upon these cities, it be lawful for the Athenians to ^dmit 
ihem confederates at their own free choice. 

**That the Mecyberneans, and Saneans, and Singeans, 
shall inhabit their own cities in the same manner as the Olyn- 
thians and Acanthians. 

** Agreed, farther, that the Lacedemonians and allies re- 
store Panactum to the Athenians. 

" That the Athenians restore to the Lacedaemonians Cory- 

fihasium,* and Cythera, and Methone, and Pteleum, and Ata- 
Mita, and all the Lacedemonians, now prisoners of the state 
at Athens* or pubtic prisoners, in any quarter soever within 
the dominions of Athens ; and to give leave of departure to 
all the Peloponnesians blocked up in Scione, and to all the 
C4mfederates of the Peloponnesians whatever in Scione, and 
to all persons whatever whom Brasidas placed there. This 
•iticle also to extend to any confederates of the Lacedsmo- 
nisns now public prisoners in Athens, or public prisoners in 
any ether qiwirter of the Athenian dominions. 

** That, in return, the Lacedemonians and allies release all 
the prisoners^ both- Athenians and confederates, which are 
DOW in their hands. 

*' Thai, in regard to the Scioneaos, Toroneana, and Ser- 

* This includes the fort of Py]ua» seated on the cape of Cory- 
pkasmm. 

THU. — VOL. II.— o • 
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mylians, and any other city belonging of right ip the Athe- 
nians, the' Athenians to proceed with the cities specified, and 
all the others, at their own discretion. 

** That the Athenians shall swear observance to the Lace- 
dsmonians and their allies separately, according to their 
cities. Let both sides swear, in the most solemn manner, 
according to the forms of each separate state ; and the oath 
to be conceived in these words : * l abide by tny compacts 
and the present articles, honestly, and without equivocation.* 
Be an oath taken to the Athenians, by the Lacedemonians 
and allies, to the same purport. 

** Be this oath renewed annually by the contracting parties. 

'* Be pillars erected at Olympias, at Pythus, at the isth- 
mus, ana at Athens, in the citadel, and at Lacedsmon, in the 
Amycleum, with this treaty inscribed upon them. 

** If any point be in any manner or degree, for the present, 
through forgetfolness on either side, omitted ; or if any thing, 
upon a serious consultation holden, be judged more proper, 
the Lacedsmonians and Athenians are empowered, with all 
due regard to their oaths, to make additions and alterations, 
at their joint discretions. 

*' Pleistolas, presiding in the college of Ephori, puts this 
treaty in force at Sparta on the twenty-seventh day of the 
month Artemisius : at Athens, Alcieus, the archon, on the 
twenty-fifth day of the month Elaphebolion. 

** Those who took the oath and sacrificed were : — 

"On the Lacedemonian side, — Pleistolas, Damagetos, 
Chionis, Metagjenes, Acanthus, Daithus, Ischagoras, Philo- 
charidas, Zeuxidas, Antippus, Tellis, Aicinidas, Empedias, 
Menas, Lamphilus. 

** On the Athenian, — Lampo, Isthmionicns, Nicias, Laches, 
Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodoros, Agnon, Myrtilus, Thrasy- 
cles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolcius, Timocrates, Leo, La- 
machus, Demosthenes." 

This treaty was perfected upon the close of the winter, in 
the first commencement of the spring, immediately after the 
Bacchanalian festivals at Athens. ^ Ten complete years and 
some few days over were elapsed sinee the first irruption 
into Attica and an open commencement of the war. And 
let him that would ^e assured of the truth compute only by 
the seasons of the year, and not by those who, in the con- 
tending states, were eiUier archons, or,- by the offices thej 
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bore, had events distinguished by an enumeration of their 
Dames. For it cannot be exactly known in what determinate 
part, whether in the beginning or middle, or any other por- 
tion, of a magistracy, any important event occurred. But, if 
the computation proceed by summers and winters, which 
method I have observed, such an inquirer will find that these 
two halves beins equivalent to a whole year, ten complete 
summers and the same number of winters elapsed in the 
course of this first part of the war. 

The Lacedsemonians, for to them it fell by lot to make the 
first restitutions, released immediately what prisoners they 
had in their hands ; and, having despatched Ischagoras, and 
Menas, and Philocharidas, in the quality of their ambassa- 
dors to the cities of Thrace, ordered Clearidas to deliver up 
Amphipolis to the Athenians, and all the confederates there 
to submit to the terms of the treaty, according to the stipula- 
tion given for them. But this they positively refused, as 
they judged the treaty prejudicial. Clearidas dso, to ingra- 
tiate himself with the Chalcideans, would not deliver up Am- 
phipolis, alleging that, without their concurrence, he could 
not possibly do it. He himself returned in person soon after 
with the ambassadors,, in order to make his defence at Lace- 
dsmon, should Ischagoras accuse him there of disobey- 
ing orders. His view was, farther, to try if the acconmioda- 
tion could by any means be evaded. But, when he found it 
fast confirmed, he posted back with all speed to his govern- 
ment, having express d^ders firom the Lacedaemonians to de- 
liver up Amphipolis ; or, if that was beyond his power, to 
cause ail the Peloponnesians within that garrison instantly to 
evacuate the place. 

The confederates happened at this juncture to be at La- 
cedsmon, where such of them as had hitherto refused to 
accept the treaty were ordered by the Lacedaemonians to 
accede to it. But this they positively refused, alleging the 
same reason as before ; and plainly afi[irming that '* they would 
not come in till better terms than the present were obtained 
for them.'' Their rentonstrance had no effect upon the La^ 
cedaemonians, who sent them away without redress, and 
atruck up forthwith an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the Athenians. They had reason to conclude that " the Ar- 
gives would come to no agreement with them," since they 
had lately declared a neg>tive to their ambassadors, Ampeli- 
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das and Lichas; *^and yet these Argives/' they judged, 
^« could be no dreadful foe without the Athenians ; and that 
the rest of Peloponnesus would ot now presume to interfere, 
who, without this method of prevention, would certainly have 
gone over to the Athenians.'' An Athenian embassy, there- 
fore, being at this crisis resident among them, a conference 
was holden, and the terms completely adjusted. The ratifi* 
cation was made by 'solemn oath, and the articles of this alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, were these : — 

'* The Lacedaemonians enter into this alliance for the term 
of fifty years. — Provided that 

" If any enemy enter the territories Of the Lacedaemonians, 
and commit any manner of hostilities to their prejudice, the 
Athenians march forthwith to their succour, with all the pos- 
sible means of redress, and with their whole united force. 

" And, in case such invaders shall have withdrawal them- 
selves, that the state under which they acted be declared an 
enemy both lo the Lacedaemonians and the Athenians, both 
which are to join in acting offensively against that state, nor 
to lay down their arms without the mutual consent of both 
the contracting states. 

*' These terms to be observed with honour, with alacrity, 
and without any fraud whatever. 

'* Provided, farther, that if any enemy enter the territories of 
the Athenians, and commit hostilities to the prejudice of the 
Athenians, the Lacedaemonians march forthwith to their suc- 
cour, with all the possible means of fedress, and with their 
whole united force. 

*' And, in case such invaders shall have withdrawn them- 
selves, that the state under which they acted be declared an 
enemy both to Lacedaemonians and Athenians, both which 
are to join in acting offensively against that state, nor to lay 
down their arms without the mutual consent of both the con- 
tracting states. 

'* These terms also to be observed with honour, with alac- 
rity, and without any fraud whatever. 

*' Provided, farther, that if there happ^ any insurrec- 
tion among the Helots, the Athenians march to the succour 
of the Lacediemonians with their whole strength, to the full 
extent of their power 

** The same persons, on both sides, shall swear to the ob- 
servance of these articles who swore to the former. 
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** The o.aths to be annually renewed ; for which purpose 
ythe Lacedaemonians shall give their attendance at Athens, at 
the Bacchanalian festival ; and the Athenians theirs at La- 
cedsmon, at the Hyacinthian. v 

" Both parties to erect their pillar ; one at Lacedaemon, 
near Apollo's, in the Amycleum ; the other at Athens, n(>ar 
Minerva's, in the citadel. 

"And, in case the Lacedaemonians and Athenians think 
proper to make any additions or alterations in ihe terms of 
this alliance, the same lawfully to be done by both, at their 
joint discretion. 

** The oath of observance was sworn : — 

" On the Lacedaemonian side, by Pleistoanax,* Agis, Pleis- 
tolas, Damagetus, Chionis, Meta^enes, Acanthus, Daithus, 
Ischagoras, Philocharidas, Zeuxidas, Antippus, Alcinidas, 
Tellis, Empedias, Menas, Laphilus 

** On the Athenian side, by Lampo, Isthmionicus, Jjaches, 
Nicias, Euthydemus, Procles, Pythodorus, Agnon, Myrtilus, 
Thrasyeles, Theagenes, Aristocrates, lolcius, Timocrates, 
Leo, Lamachus, Demosthenes." 

This alliance was concluded in a very little time after the 
treaty of peace ; and the Athenians now released to the La- 
cedaemonians their Spartans, who were made prisoners at 
Sphacteria. ¥he summer also of the eleventh year was now 
begun ; and so far the transactions of these first ten years of 
this war, closely carried on, have been regularly compilecl. 

YEAR XI. t 

After the treaty of peace and the alliance, offensive and 
defensive, between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, both 
which were concluded after the ten years' war, at the time 
when Pleistolas' presided in the college of ephori at Sparta, 
and Alcaeus was archon at Athens, the peace became in 
force among the acceding parties. But the Corinthians and 
some of the Peioponnesian states were endeavouring the 
overthrow of all these proceedings : and immediately there 
arose another great combustion among the confederates 
against Lacedaemon. More than this, as time advanced, the 
I^edaemonians became suspected by the Athenians, as they 

* The kings sign this alliance, but did not sign the former 
treaty. t Before Christ 421. 

o2 
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showed no great punctuality in executing the conditions of 
the peace. For the space of six years and ten months, they 
refrained indeed from entering one another's territory in a 
bostife manner ; but, during such a correspondence, which 
abounded m suspicions, they were, in all other respects, active 
in a reciprocal annoyance. And at length, necessitated to 
dissolve the treaty concluded at the ten years* period, they 
engaged afresh in open war. 

The same Thucydides, an Athenian, has also compiled an 
account of these latter transactions in a regular series, ac- 
cording to the summers and winters, down to that period of 
time when the Lacedsemonians and theil* allies put an end to 
the empire of Athens, and became masters of the long walls 
and the Pirsus. The whole continuance of the war to this 
period was twenty-seven years. And, if any man be inclined 
to think that this intervening accommodation should not be 
reckoned aa war, he will find no arguments to support his 
opinion ; for let him only survey the transactions as they are 
distinctly related, and he will find it an absurdity to pro> 
nounce that an interval of peace, in which neither all the 
restitutions were made, nor the benefits obtained, which the 
mutual stipulations required. And, setting these considera- 
tions aside, in the Man^inean, and Epidauric, and other wars, 
transgressions were committed on both sides. ' The confed- 
erates also of Thrace continued still to be as great enemies 
as ever ; and the Boeotians never agreed to more than a 
hare cessation of arms, renewable every tenth day. 

Including, therefore, the first war, which lasted ten years, 
and that suspicious interval which ensued, and ended at last* 
in a second open rupture* the whole continuance, if compu- 
ted by summers and winters, will turn out, upon inquiry, to 
have been so many years, and some few additional days. 
And such as laid stress upon the predictions of oracles can 
assent only to this computation as genuine. For my own 
part, I perfectly well remember that, not only at the com- 
mencement, but even during the whole course of the war, 
many such predictions were given out, that *' it must needs 
continue three times nine years." I also lived through its 
whole extent, in the very flower of my understanding and 
strength, and with a close application of my thoughts, to gain 
an exact insight into all its occurrences. It was farther my 
lot to suffer a twenty years* exile from my country after my 
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employment in the business of Ampbipolis, and \o be present 
at the transitions ef both parties, and not the least at- those 
of the Peloponnesians, in consequence of my banishment* 
by which means I had leisure to gather more ample inform- 
ation about them. I shall relate therefore the quarrel and 
breach of the treaty, subsequent to the first ten years, and the 
incidents of the war which afterward ensued. 

Upon the conclusion of the treaty of peace for fifty years^ 
and the subsequent alliance, the embassies from the different 
states of Peloponnesus, who had been summoned thither to 
give their concurrence, withdrew from Lacedaemon. The 
rest of them indeed went directly home ; but the Corinthians, 
. stopping in their return at Argos, began first, at a conference 
with some of the magistracy there, to insinuate, " that since 
the Lacedaemonians, not in order to serve but to enslave Pel- 
oponnesus, had entered into a treaty and an alliance, offen* 
sive and defensive, with their once most inveterate foes, the 
Athenians, it highly behooved the Argives now to watch over 
the preservation of Peloponnesus, and to form a pablic reso- 
lution, — that any Grecian state which is free ana uncontrol- 
led, which enjoys and supports ai^ equal share of rights and 
privileges, might enter into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the Argives, for the guard of their mutual proper- 
ties against their common foes : — this to be communicated 
only to the few who were absolute masters of the decision* 
of each state, and everywhere to shun all conference with 
the bulk of the people, lest the scheme might be detected, in 
case the multitude should refuse their concurrence." Thej 
assured them that the majority of the states were so exasper- 
ated ajgainst the Lacedemonians, that they would infallibly 
come in. And, after suggesting such a course, the Corinthi- 
ans also returned home. 

The persons at Argos who had listened to these insinua- 
tions reported the scheme, in the next place, to the whole 
magistracy and people of Argos. The Argives resolved ac- 
cordingly, and elected a committee of twelve, with whom 
such Grecians as desired it might agree upon an alliance, the 
Athenians and Lacedsemonians excepted. Neither of these 
states was permitted to treat with the Argives, without the 
public consent of the whole people. 

The Argives were the more readily persuaded to such a 
measure, as they plainly saw a war was unavoidable between 
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themselves and the LacedsBinonians ; for the truce between 
them i^as on the point of expiring. They were also animated 
by the hope of gaininj^ into their hands the sovereignty of Pelo- 
ponnesus ; for, at this juncture of time, Lacedaemon lay under 
the ^eatest discredit, and was fallen iiito utter contempt upon 
account of their late disasters ; whereas the Argives were in 
thA high vigour of their strength in all respects, as they had 
never mterfered in the Attic war ; and, having observed an 
exact neutrality with both, had been thriving in peace and 
plenty. The Argives, therefore, in this manner invited those 
Orecians who were willing to enter into their alliance. 

The Mantineans and allies were the first who, out of a 
dread of the Lacedemonians, accepted the proposal. For 
these Mantineans, in the heat of the war against the Atheni- 
ans, had seized and appropriated to themselves a certain dis- 
trict of Arcadia subject to Lacedsmon, and now concluded 
that the Lacedaemonians wrould never leave them in the quiet 
possession of it, when they were at liberty to act for its re- 
covery. This readily induced them to have recourse to the 
league of Argos, regarded by them as a powerful state, which 
had ever been at variance with Lacedsmon, and, like their 
own, was democratical. 

No sooner had the Mantineans revolted, than the rest of 
Peloponnesus be^n to mutter that ** they ought also to take 
the same step," imagining that revolt to have been founded 
upon some stronger reasons than yet appeared ; exasperated 
also a^inst the Lacedaemonians for sundry reasons, and, 
above all, for this article in the peace with Athens, — that " in 
case the two states of J^Acedaemon and Athens think proper 
to make any additions or alterations, the same to be lawful.*' 
For this was the clause which gave the greatest alarm to 
Peloponnesus, and inspired a jealousy that the Lacediemoni- 
ans might strUce up a bargain with the Athenians to enslave 
the other states : since, in justice, no alteration ought to be 
made without the concurrence of the whole confederacy. 
Alarmed, therefore, at these proceedings, many of them made 
instant application to the Argives, exerting their several en- 
deavours to obtain their alliance. 

But the Lacedemonians perceiving what a combustion 
was arisen in Peloponnesus, principally owing to the insinua- 
tions of the Corinthians, who were also going to enter into 
this league with Argos, they despatched ambassadors to Cor- 
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inih, from a desire to prevent what might eustie. Here they 
represented to them *' how criminal their conduct had ^een, 
in having thus originally fomented the present tumult ; and 
that, in case they abandoned the Lacedemonians and went 
over to the Argive leagne/' they assured them that, ''hy 
such a step, they must break the most sacred oaths ; injus- 
tice they had already committed in refusing to accede to the 
Athenian peace, since, pursuant to old stipulations between 
them, whatever a majority of the confederates resolved was 
to be binding on all, unless some god or hero enjomed a dis^ 
sent." But the Corinthians, in the presence of all those of 
the confederacy who had not accepted the peace, and whose 
attendance they had previously invited, replied to the Lace- 
demonians without entering into a particular detail of the in- 
juries they had done therii, in not covenanting with the Athe- 
nians for the restitution of Solium, or Anactorium, or any 
other point in which they thought themselves aggrieved ; but 
speciously pretending that '* they could never abandon their 
lilies in Thrace, whom by solemn oaths they were bound to 
support I oaths which they had severally sworn when they 
first revolted in concert with the Potidaeans, and had on other 
occasions since renewed /' arguing from hence that " they 
could not< have violated the common oath of the confederates 
in refusing their accession to the Athenian pe^ce, since, as 
they had sworn upon the faith of the gods to the former, they 
could not betray them without the guilt of perjury. The 
stipulation, indeed, ran thus : * unless some god or hero enjoin- 
ed a dissent :* — their inresent dissent, therefore, appeared to 
them to be a divine mjunction." So far they argued from 
their former oaths ; and, in regard to the alliance ofiensiTe 
and defensive with Argos, — '' They would hold consultations 
with their friends, and take such steps as were expedient and 
just." And with this answer the Lacedemonian ambassa- 
dors departed home. An Argive embassy ham>ened also at 
the same time to be at Corinth, who pressed the Corinthians 
to enter into their league without any farther hesitation. 
They desired them to attend, at the next pubUc meeting 
they held, for a final answer. 

There arrived soon after an embassy from the Eleans, who 
made, in the first place, an alliance offensive and defensive 
with the Corinthians ; and then from Corinth repairing to 
Argos, became allies of the Argives, according to the schema 
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pre-established for this purpose ; for a misunderstanding had 
ari8en4>etween them and the Lacedemonians about Lepreum. 
In a former war of the Lepreatae against a province of Arca- 
dia, the Eleans had been prevailed upon to join the Lepreatse 
for a moiety of the land that should be CQnquered ; and, at 
the conclusion of the war, the Eleans left all the land in the 
management of the Lepreatse subject to the annual tribute 
of a talent* to Olympian Jove. This was regularly paid till 
the Atheni^ war ; but, that war being then made a pretence 
of its discontinuance, the Eleans would have exacted it by 
force. The others had recourse to the Lacedaemonians. 
The dispute was referred to the Lacedaemonian arbitration ; 
out the Eleans, taking up a suspicion that they should not 
have justice, would not abide the reference, but began to rav- 
age the territory of the Lepreats. The Lacedsmonians, 
notwithstanding this, proceeded to a sentence : — that ** the 
Lepreatae were masters of their own conduct, and that the 
Eleans were guilty of injustice :" and, as the latter would not 
abide by their arbitration, they threw a garrison of heavy- 
armed into Lepreum ; but the Eleans, regarding this step as 
the reception of a city by the Lacedaemonians which had re- 
volted from them, and alleging the treaty in which it was 
stipulated, — that, " of whatever places the parties were pos- 
sessed upon the commencement of the Attic war, the same 
they should continue to hold at its expiration," as if they had 
met with injustice, they revolted to the Argives ; and the Ele- 
ans entered into that league offensive and defensive, as has 
been already related. 

The Corinthians soon followed their example, and with the 
Chalcideans, also of ThracTe, became the allies of Argos. But 
the Boeotians and Megareans, though they had threatened the 
same thing, thought proper to drop it. They had been ill 
used by the Lacedaemonians, but judged, however, that the 
democracy of the Argives would be less compatible with their 
interests, whose form of government was oligarchical, than 
the polity of the Lacedaemonians. 

About the same time of this summer, the Athenians, be- 
coming masters of the Scioneans, after a long blockade, put 
all who were able to bear arms to the sword, and' made their 
wives and children slaves, and gave the land to be cultured 
by tJie Plataeans. 

* 193/. 15m. sterling. 
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They also again brought back the Delians to Delos ; in- 
duced to it by the many defeats they had suffered ill battle, 
and the express oracle of the god at Delphi. 

The Phocians also, and Locrians, began about this time to 
make war upon one another. 

And now the Corinthians and Argives, united in league, 
go together to Tegea, to persuade its revolt from the Lace- 
daemonians. They saw it was a large district ; and, in case 
they compassed its accession, they imagined the whole of Pel- 
oponnesus would be at their beck. But, when the Tegeats 
declared that " they would in no shape oppose the Lacede- 
monians," the Corinthians, who till now had acted with great 
alacrity, blackened in their zeal for contention, and began to 
fear that no more of the states would come in. They pro- 
ceeded, however, to the Boeotians, and solicited them ** to 
accede to the league between themselves and Argives, and 
to co-operate with them for the common welfare." And, as 
there were truces for ten days between the Athenians and 
Boeotians, which were agreed upon soon after the peace for 
fifty years was made, the Corinthians now pressed the Boeo- 
tians "to accompany them to Athens, and solicit for truces 
of the same nature for them ; but, in case the Athenians re- 
fused to grant them, to renounce the suspension of arms, and, 
for the future, never to treat without their concurrence.** 
The Boeotians, thus solicited by the Corinthians, desired a 
longer time to consider about their accession to the Argive 
league. To Athens, indeed, they bore them company, hot 
could not obtain the ten days* truces : for the Athenians an- 
swered, " The Corinthians have a peace already, if they are 
confederates of the Lacediemonians.** And, upon the whole, 
the Boeotians absolutely refused to renounce their own truces, 
though the Corinthians insisted upon it, and urged, with 
some warm expostulations, that it had been so covenanted 
between them. So there was only a mere cessation of arms 
between the Corinthians and Athenians, without any solemn 
ratification. 

This same summer the Lacedsemonians took the field 
with their whole united force, under the command of Pleisto- 
anax, the son of Pausanias, King of the Lacedemonians, and 
marched to the Parrhasians of Acadia. These were subject 
to the Mantineans, and, in consequence of a sedition, 'had in- 
vited this expedition. But it was also designed, if possiblcb 
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to demolish the fortreM of Cypsela, which the Mantineuis 
had erected, and, as it was situated in Parrhasia, towards the 
skirts of Laconia, had placed a garrison in it. The Lacedm- 
monians th^efore ravaged the territory of the Parrhasians. 
But the Mantineans, leaving their own city to the guard of 
the Argives, marched themselves to the support of their 
dependants. But, finding it impossible to preserve the for- 
tress of Cypsela and the cities of the Parrhasians, they re- 
tired. The Lacedemonians also, when they had set the 
Parrhasians at liberty, and demolished the fortress, withdrew 
their forces. 

The same summer also, upon the return from Thrace of 
those soldiers who had served under Brasidas, and who came 
home after the peace under the conduct of Clearidas, the La- 
cedaemonians decreed " those Helots who had served under 
Brasidas to be free, and to have permission to reside wHer- 
ever they pleased.'' And, no long time after, they placed 
them together, with such persons as were newly enfranchised. 
Mi Lepreum : it is situated between Laconia and Elea ; and 
they were now at variance with the Eleans. As for those 
Spartans who had been made prisoners in Sphacteria, and 
had delivered up their arms, conceiving some fears about 
them, lest, should they lay their late disgrace too much to 
heart, as they were persons of the greatest rank, they might 
introduce some innovations in the state, they declared them 
isfamous, even though some of the number were at this 
time possessed of posts in the ffovemment. But this in- 
Ikmy extended no further than to cfisqualify them from offices, . 
and frOm buying and selUng : yet, in a short time afterward, 
4hey were again restored to their full privileges. 

The same summer also the Dietideans took Thyssus, a 
town seated upon the Athos, and confederate with the Athe- 



Through the whole course of the summer, the communiea- 
lion was open between the Peloponnesians and Atheniaas. 
Not hut that the Athenians and Lacedaemonians began to be 
jealous of one anodMr immediately afUr the peace, as the 
reciprocal restiti^on of {daces was not ponctually performed. 
Fer, thoQ^ it had fallsn to the Laoedenonians' lot to begia 
these restitutions, yet they had not restored Ao^mohs rad 
Mher cities. They had compelled neither their coimdeifttes 
kk Ttffttce, DOT the B«ctiaa% nor the Cciinthiaiis, to acce^ 
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• 
thft peace, always pretending that, '* should they refuse it* 
they were ready to join with the Athenians in their compul- 
■ion ;" nay, they limited to them a time, though not by a 
regular written notice, ^ within which such as did not ac- 
cede were declared enemies to both." The Athenians, there- 
fore^ seeing none of these points were put in actual execution, 
be<»me jealous of the Lacedsbmonians, as men who acted in- 
suicerely in ev&j step ; insomuch that, when Pylus was re- 
demanded, they refused its restitution, and heartily repented 
that they had released the prisoners taken at Sphacteria. 
They also kept possession of other plaqes, and intended to do 
«• till the other side bad performed their engagements. But 
the Lacedaemonians alleged " they had done every thing in 
tkeir power ; tba$, for instance^ they had rekased such Athe- 
nians as were prisoners among them, had recalled their sol- 
diers from Thrace, and, wherever they wer^. masters of the 
execution, had performed it. As to Amphipolis,'' they said, 
** they were not so far masters^of it as to make an actual sur- 
render. They had omitted no endeavours to bring the Boeo- 
tians and Corinthians to a compliance, to recover the disposal 
of Panactum, and to obtain the dismission of those Atheni- 
mns who were prisoners of war in Bceotia. Pylus, however,*' 
they insisted, " should immediately, be restored to them ; at 
lisast, that he Messenians and Helots should be withdrawn, 
BS their people had been from Thrace ; and then the Athe- 
nnns, if they pleased, might continue to garrison that fortress 
themselves." Many meetings were held, and n^uch argumen- 
tation passed between them this summer ; and at last they 
prevailed upon the Athenians to withdraw from Pylus th^ 
Messenians and ethers, as well Helots as all deserters what- 
ever out of Laconia. . These they transplanted to Crania of 
CcphaUene. This summer, therefore, was a season of inac- 
tien, and the intercourse was open between them. 

in tl^e entuyig winter, for other ephori weie in ofSlce, as 
fkB authority oi those under whom the peace wae made was 
ttow en>ired, and some who were averse to the peace had 
succeeded, eofebaesies attending from the whde confederac]^ , 
Ibe Aibenians, aad Boeotians, and Corinthiaos also being 
fweeant, and aft«r iwaeh recaproca^ aHercatioiv comiog^ to qo 
it fkg •^;rfwi)a««t» the rast m tliem separated to their o^m 
kmm vcnhtMil ^0^9^. Bujt Cleobi^. and Xenaies, tho^e 
tn» ^ tiMi aplM^ri iri» weea noafc inctinML to dis8d:Te tli* 

TH0. — fOl*. 11.— H 
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peace, detained the Boeotians and Corinthians for a private 
conference. In this they exhorted them '* to act unaniqaous- 
ly in promotion of their scheme ; in pursuance of which the 
Boeotians should first make themselves a party in the Argive 
league, and then employ their good offices to form an alliance 
between the Argives and Lacedemonians : for, by these meth- 
ods, the Boeotians could least of all be necessitated to take 
part in the Attic peace ; as the Lacedemonians would prefer 
the renewal of friendship and alliance with the Argives to the 
enmity of the Athenians and the dissolution of the peace ; 
since, to thenr certain knowledge, the Lacedaemonians had 
ever been desirous to have the friendship of Argos, consist- 
ently with their honour ; knowing it would facilitate the sac- 
cess of their war without Peloponnesus." They also request- 
ed the Boeotians ** to deliver up Panactum to the Lacedemo- 
nians ; that, exchanging it if possible for Pylus, they might get 
clear of the main obstacle to a fresh rupture with the Athe- 
nians.'* 

The Boeotians and Corinthians, instructed by Xenares and 
Cleobulus, and the party in their interest at Lacedemon, de- 
parted, both, to report this scheme to their principals. But 
two persons, of the greatest authority in the state of Argos, 
were attending upon the road for their return. They met, 
and conferred with them ** about the means of gaining the 
concurrence of the Boeotians in this league, upon the saihe 
footing with the Corinthians, and Eleans, and Mantineans : 
for they were confident, were this point once completed, they 
might easily become the arbiters of war or peace, either in 
relation to the Lacedemonians (if they so determined, and 
would act together with firm unanimity), or to take any-other 
state whatever.** 

The Boeotian ambassadors were highly delighted with this 
discourse. The solicitations of these Argives happened to co- 
incide with the instructions reconunended to them by their 
friends at Lacedemon. And the Argives, finding them sat- 
isfied with their motion, assured them they would send am- 
bassadors to the Boeotians, and so they parted. 

But the Boeotians, at their return, r^rted to the rulers 
of Boeotia the proposals from Lacedemon, and those from the 
Arrives upon the road. The Boeotian rulers were deUghted, 
and grew now more zealous than ever ; because, on bothsidoi, 
^m their Lacedemonian friends, and also from the Atgives* 
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the solicitations wererconcarrent. And, rery soon after, the 
Argive ambassadors. arriyed to forward the despatch ojf the 
treaty. The Boeotian rulers, however, at present, gave only 
^ verbal approbation of the scheme, and then dismissed them, 
promising to send an embassy of their own to Argos to per- 
fect the alliance. 

But, in the meantime, it was judged to be previously expe- 
dient that the Boeotian rulers, ana the Cormthians, and the 
Megareans, and the ambassadors from the allies of Thrace, 
should mutually interchange their oaths, ** to act in support 
of one another, if upon any occasion such support might be 
requisite, and to enter neither into war nor peace without 
joint consent ;" and then the Boeotians and Megareans (for 
these acted in union) to form a league with the Argives : but, 
before such exchange of oaths, the Boeotian rulers communi- 
cated the whole of the plan to the four Boeotian councils, in 
whom the sovereignty is lodged ; recommending it, as wor- 
thy their confirmation, that ** whatever cities were willing 
might mutually interchange such oaths for their reciprocal 
advantage." Yet the Bo^tians who composed the councils 
refused a confirmation ; apprehensive it might tend to em- 
broil them with the Lacedaemonians, should they pledge such 
an oath to the Corinthians, who were now abandonmg the 
Lacedsmonian interest : for the rulers had not made them 
privy to the scheme from Lacedaemon, how ** Xenares and 
Gleo^ulus, of the college of ephori, and their friends, advise 
them to enter first into leagu^ with the Argives and Corin- 
thians, and then to extend it to the Lacediemonians.** They 
had presumed that the supreme council, though they secreted 
these lights, would not resolve against a plan which them- 
selves had predigested and recommended to them. But 
now, as this affair took so wrong a turn, the Corinthians and 
ambassadors from Thrace went home without effect ; and 
the Boeotian rulers, who had all along intended, in case their 
scheme bad passed, to perfect an alliance with the Argives, 
made no farther report to the councils in relation to the Ar- 
gives, sent no embassy to Argos in consequence of their 
promise, but suffered the whole plan to sink away in careless 
and dilatory unconcern. 

In this same winter the Olyuthians, after a sudden assault, 
took Mecyberne, which was garrisoned by Athenians. 

After the former proceedings,-^for conforences were still 
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centiDaed between the AftheoiaBs and Lacedemaiiiaiis abottt 
thofe placet tbev held from one another, the Lacedmm^ 
niaoa, conceiving 'eome hope that, if the Atheniana could re- 
cover Panactum from the B<B0tian8» they alto might regain 
Pjrlttt, addrested themtelvee is solemn embatty to the ra»» 
tians, and importuned them to deliver up Panactum and the 
Athenian pritonert, that they in xetum might get Pylut from 
them. But the Boeotiaot persitted in a refutal^ unleto thef 
would make a teparate aUiance with them» at they had doB# 
with the Athenians. Upon this the Lacedaemonians, thoo^ 
coavinced that tuch a ttep would be injuttice to the Athe* 
mana, tince it had been striated that, ** without joint con* 
sent, they thouM neither niake peace nor war," yet, bent o& 
t|>e recovery of Panactum, that they might exchange it lor 
Pylue, the parly at the tame time among them who w«ra 
meditating a freth rupture, inclining to the Boeotian intereat, 
made the requiaite alliance in the very dote of thit winter on 
the approach of spring. The contequence wat, that Panac- 
tum waa immediately levelled with the ground; mad the 
eleventh yeair of the war was brought to a conclution. 



EarlT in the spring of that summer which was now ap- 

Soachmg, the ArgiTes,-^when the expected embassy from 
Botia was not arrived in pursuance of promise, when they 
found that Panactum wts demolished, and a separate aUiance 
struck up between the BoBotians and Lacedtemonians, — be- 
gan to icar they should be totally abandoned, and that their 
whole confederacy would go over to the Lacedemonians. 
They concluded that, throi^ the prevalence of the Laced«^ 
monian argumenta, the Besotians had been pertuaded to level 
Panactum and accede to (lie treaty made with Athens, and 
that the Athenians were privy to aH thete steps ; and so, of 
conseqaence, they themselves were now utterly excluded 
from an alHance with the Athenians, and their former hopes 
entirfify blastsd, that, in ease disputes should arise, and their 
treaty with tbd Lacedaemonians not be renewed, they might, 
at worst, depend on gaining the Athenian alliance. The Ar^ 
gives, therefore, amid these perplexities, and the dread of 
being attacked at once by the Lacedemonians and Te 

* Before Christ 420. 
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geatn, by the Boeotians and Atheniyis, Md they had formerly 
refased an accommodation with the Lacedemonians, and had 
srasped in thought at the sovereignty of Peloponnesus ; — the 
ArgiveSt I say, had no longer one moment to lose, but de- 
apatched instantly Eustrophas and JBson, whom they judged 
to be persons most agreeable there, in embassy to Lace- 
d«mon. They now judged it their interest to procure the 
heat peace which the present posture of affairs would allow 
from the Lacedemonians, and then quietly to attend the 
event of things. In this view the ambassadors, on their ar- 
rival, bad a conference with the Lacedemonians about the 
terms of a peace ; and at first the Argives insisted that, ** to 
some state or private person should be referred, for equi- 
table arbitration, the controversy between them about the dis- 
trict of Cynuria ;" concerning which, as it is frontier to both, 
they are eternally at variance : in this district stand the 
cities of Thyrea and Anthena, and the possession of it is in 
the hands of the X^acedemonians. But, at length, when the 
Lacedemonians would not suffer any mention to be made of 
this, declaring only that, " were they willing to renew the 
former truce, they should find them complying,'* the Argive 
ambassadors, however, prevailed upon the Lacedemonians to 
agree to these proposals : that, ** for the present, a peace 
should be concluded for the term of fifty years ; provided, 
notwithstanding, that Uberty remain to either party to send a 
challenge, when neither was embarrassed by plague or war, 
and the right of this district be then decided by arms between 
Lacedemon and Argos, as had formerly been done* when the 

* Herodotus relates this remarkable piece of history in Clio'. 
" They bad a conference," says he, " and came to an agreement, 
that three hundred men on each side should decide the point by 
combat, and the land contested should remain the property of 
the victors ; that both armies in the meantime should retire 
within their respective dominions, nor be present at the combat, 
lest, by being specutors of it, either of them, seeing their coun- 
trymen defeated, might run to their assistance. When articles 
were settled, both armies drew off; those selected on each side 
for the combat stayed behind and engaged. They fought it out 
with equal resolution and fortune ; oi six hundred men only 
three were left alive ; two of them Argives, Alcinor and Chro- 
mius ; and one Lacedemonian, Othryades ; these were all the 
•urvivers when night came on. The Argives, as victors, ran in 
haste to Argos ; but Othryades, for the Lacedemonians, havmg 
H 2 
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▼iclory vrat claimed on both sides : and that, in this case, H 
be not lawful to carry the pursuit beyond the boundaries of 
either Argos or Ijacedcmon.'* These proposals, it is true, 
af^ared at first to the Lacedsmoniiins to be foolish : but, at 
length, as their necessary intereet made them vastly dsstroue 
of the Argive friendship, they complied with the demand, and 
the terms agreed on were digested into writing. But tlie 
Lacedemonians, before they put the last hand to the trea^, 
insisted on their previous return to Argos, and reporting it to 
the people ; and, in case the ratification was given, to repair 
again to Lacedemon, at the Hyacinthian festival, and swear 
observaoce. And upon this they returned to Argos. 

While the Acgives were employed in this negotiation, tba 
Lacedemonian ambassadors, Andromenes, and Phedimua, 
and Antimenidas, who were commissioned to receive Panac* 
tum and the prisoners of war from the Bceotians, and deliver 
them over into the hands of the Athenians, found, upon their 
arrival, that Panactum was already demolished by the Bcso* 
tians, upon pretext that, ** in former times, upon occasion oi 
some dispute about it, an oath had been taken by the Athe* 
Rtans and Bosoiians, that neither should inhabit that place, 
eicluding the other, but should jointly possess it ; *' but what 
Athenian prisoners of war were in the kaodsof the Besotians 
were delivered up to Andromenes and his colleagues, who 
carried and released them to the Athenians. They also re- 
ported the demolition of Panactum, declaring this to be equir- 
alent to a restitution, as no enemy to Athens could occupy 
that post for the future. 

These words were no sooner heard than the Athenians 
conceived the deepest resentments. They thought them- 
selves injured by the Lacedemonians, not only in the demo-, 
lition of Panactum, which ought to have been restored stand- 
stripped the dead bodies of the Argives, and carried off their arrat 
to Vm place where his own side had encamped, continued upon 
the field of battle. Next morning both partka came to learn the 
event ; and then, truly, each party also claimed the victory ; one 
averring that a majority survived on their side ; the other main- 
taining that even those had fied, while their own combatant had 
Icept his ground and spoiled the dead. In short, from wrangling, 
thev came again to blows and a general engagement; in which, 
after great slaughter on both sides, the Lacectomonians obtained 
the viotory.** 
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ing, but also in the separate alliance made lately with iSxH 
Bceotians, of which they aow had notice, in open contradic- 
tion to their own declaration, ** of joining them to compel hy 
force ^uch as would no^ accede to the treaty." They riB" 
fleeted also upon other points in which the engagements ol 
the treaty had been in nowise fulfilled, and conclwied ^em- 
selves overreached. For these reasons they gave a rongb 
answer to the ambassadors, and an instant dismission. 

Upon so much umbrage^ taken by the Athenians against 
the Lacedaamoniana, such persons at Athens as were willing 
to 4i«solve the peace, set thems^ves instantly at work to «e- 
coraplish their views. Others weve labouring the same pointy 
but none more thaa Alcibiaiks, the son of Clhiias ;* a per- 
son, in respect of age, even then but a youth ; at least h6 
would have passed for audi in the other states, though for th9 
dignity of his birth he was much hoiloured and caressed. It 

* Alcibiodes is here banning his political intrigues, to open 
the field for his own soaring and enterprising genius to dilate 
itsetf more at targe. Pericles was his near relation and guar- 
dian ; Socrates was his friend and guide eo long as virtue waft 
his care. Wanner passions soon gained the ascendant over 
him ; and he plunged u^to all the buay scenes of life, with that 
intense application and flexible address to all persons and all 
occasions, which surprised the world ; " more ch^mgeable than a 
chameleon," as Plutarch expresses it, ** since that creature can*> 
not put en a fair or white appearance.'* His character is thus 
drawn in miniature bv the neat and masterly pen of Cornelius Ne- 
pos: " Nature,'* ssvs tie, ** seems to have exerted her utmost pow- 
er in Alcibiadtts. It is agreed by alt writers who hftve mside him 
the subject of thei;r peas, that a more ^ctraordinary msn never 
lived either for virtues or vices. Bom in a fOMt noble repuUic, of 
, a most honourable family, l^ far the handsomest person of hift 
age, fit for every thing, and full oi address ; he was a commandr 
er that made the greatest figure both by land and sea ; an orator 
whom none could surpass ; nay, his manner and matter, when , 
be spoke, were %uite irresistible. Exactly as occasion r^ouired. 
he was laboriouc, persevering, indefittigaMe, c enerous ; MDiendia 
in all his outward appearance, and at his table full of amdiifil^ 
profuse of civility, aod of the utmost dexterity in adapting hiaiF- 
self to the exigences of time ; and yet, in the seasons of relas- 
ation, and when business no longer required him to keep hisfiBC- 
Utties on the stretch, he was luxurious, dissolute, lewd, and in* 
temperate. The whcMe world was astonished that so vast an un- 
likeness, and so different a nature, should be united in the same 
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Memed to him the most expedient step to form a good ander^ 
standing with the Argives. Not but that his opposition to 
other measures was the result of his ambition and a study of 
contention, because the I^acedemonians had employed their 
inte^st in Nicias and Jjaches to perfect the treaty, slighting 
his assistance upon account of his youth, nor paying him the 
deference be expected from the ancient hospitality between 
that state and the family from which he was descended. 
This, indeed, his grandfether had renounced ; but he himself, 
in the view of renewing it, had shown extraordinary civiU- 
ties to the Spartans who were made prisoners at Sphacteria. 
T^iinking himself, therefore, in all respects slighted, at this 
crisis he began openly to oppose them: he affirmed, that 
*< the Lacedaemonians were a people who could not be trust- 
ed ; that they had treacherously entered into the peace in 
order to divert the Argives from their alliance, that again they 
might attack the Athenians when left alone." Nay, farther ; 
upon the first dissatisfaction between them, he secretly de- 
spatched his emissaries to Ar^os, exhorting them ** at his iavi* 
tation to come to Athens, in company with the Mantine- 
ans and Cleans, and solicit an alHance, since opportunity fa- 
voured, and his whole interest should be exerted in their 
support." 

The Argives having \;ieard these suggestions, and being 
now convinced that the Boeotian separate alliance bad been 
tnade without the privity of the Athenians, who, on the con- 
trary, were higlily discontented at the LacedaBmonian pro- 
i^eedinffs, took no farther notice of their embassy at Lacedae- 
mon, though sent expressly there to negotiate an accommo- 
dation, but recalled all their attention from thence to the 
Athenians. They reflected that Athens, a state which from 
long activity had been their friend, which was governed hy a 
democracy in the same manner as their own, and which was 
possessed of a great power at sea, could most effectually sup- 
port them in case a war should break out against them. In 
abort, they lost no time in despatching their ambassadors to 
the Athenians to propose an alliance, who were accompanied 
by embassies 6om the Eleans and Mantineans. 

A Lacedemonian embassv also arrived in ^eat haste, com* 
posed of Philocharidas, and Leon, and Endms, persons who 
were judged most acceptable at Athens. They were aAraid 
lest ths Athenians, in the heat of their resentment, shouM 
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clap ap an allHmce wkb tiie Argivet. They sent also by 
Umiq a demand of tke reatHutton of I^Ius, in lieu of Panw- 
tihn, and excmes for the separate aliiance tbey l»d ffiade 
with the Bceotsans, ** which had been condoled without any 
design of prejiidiehig the Athenians/* Upon these pomts 
they spoke before the senate,* notifying a;t the same time 

^ The Lacedamoniaa embassy have, on. this occasion, their 
first audience f^om the senate.' The business of this history 
has been hitherto transacted in the assembhr of the peoj>]e : 
for, as the generals of the state were the chief ministers in time 
of war, and had a power orconvening the people at their xmn 
discretion, ail pointfe ^at required a speedy determination wertt 
brought befota the people in the first instance ; and the influence 
of the senate, which operated in ordmary occastona, was dieek* 
ed and sU8pende(i,in tmie of war, which starts many extraordi^ 
nary occasions, or left it in the will of the generals of the state 
to call and treat as extraordinary whatever they pleased. By 
these means the people had engrossed the power : the balancd 
which Solon designed always to preserve was in a great measure 
lost, and the aristocratical influence was quite suspended. 

As, therefore, the populaff assembly had its note at first settB« 
out, the form and oonaAitttttQQ af the senate now require an «z* 
planatioa. At this time it consisted of five hundred persons, aad 
for that reason is often styled the council of five hundred, and 
sometimes, by Thucydides, the council of the bean, from the 
manner of their election. Every year, on an appointed day, 
each tribe returned the naigkes of their members who were qui£- 
fied and stood oindidates for this honour. The names wero 
engraved on pieces of brass, and test into a vesMl ; t^e same 
number of beans was cast mto another veasel, fifty of whieh 
were white and the rest blade They then proceei&d to dmw, 
out a name and a bean, and the persons to whom the white beans 
were drawn became the senators of the year. Each senator hiad 
a drachma, that is, seven pence three farthings, a day for his 
salary. 

In the next plaee, the names of the tribes were thrown rato % 
▼easel, and into another nine black beans and one wUte one ; the 
tribe to whose itaaw ikB white bean was drawn took the frrst 
course of presidency for a tenth part of the year, and the older 
of the succeeding coarse was determmed in the same msnner by 
the bean. How the fifty in course were again subdivided into 
tens, and from these tens a chairinan chosen for a day, has beea 
already explained in the note on the popular assenririy, Book L 

.The senate sat every day in the prytaneum, or state-houscL 
where the piesidsnts had auo their diet. They were the grand 
council of state ; took into consideration all the affiurs.of th« 
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thit " they were come with full power to put an end to all 
disputes ;** by which they gave some alarm to Alcibiades, 
lest, should they make the same declaration before Uie assem- 
bly of the people, it might have an influence upon the multi- 
tude, and an alliance with the Argives might prove abortive. 
But Alcibiades now contrived to baffle them by art. He 

J»revailed upon the Lacedaemonians, by solemnly pledging his 
aith to them, that " in case they would disown, before the 
people, the full powers with which they were invested, be 
would engage for the restitution of Pjjlus ; for he himself 
would then persuade the Athenians to it with as much zeal 
as he now dissuaded, and would get all other point* adjusted 
to their satisfaction." His view in acting thus was to de- 
tach them from Nicias, and to gain an ojiportunity of mvei^- 
ing against them, in the assembly of the people, as men who 
had nothing sincere in their intentions, and whose professions 
were dissonant with themselves ; and so to perfect an alli- 
ance with the Argives, and Eleans, and Mantineans. And 
this artifice in the sequel took effect ; for, when they were 
admitted to an audience before the people, and replied to the 
demand, when put, contrary to what they had said m the 
senate, that " they had no such powers," the Athenians m 
an instant lost all patience. And now, Alcibiades roaring 
out aloud against the Lacedaemonians with much more vehe- 
mence than he had ever done befc^e, they listened greedily 
to all he said, and were ready instantly to call in the Argives 
and their companions, and to make them confederates. But 
the shock of an earthquake beinff felt before any thing could 
be formally concluded, the assembly was adjourned. 
At the next day's assembly Nicias, though the Lacedae- 

commonwealth ; debated, and voted by beans ; and whatever de- 
terminations were thus made in the senate were afterward car- 
ried down to Uie assembly of the people, to be ratified and pass- 
ed into laws. By Solon's original constitution, nothing was to 
be proposed to the people before it had been canvassed and ap- 
proved in the senate : but this seems to liave been eluded by the 
ffenerals of the state, who had all the military business in their 
department, and a power to convene the people at theirpleasure, 
and lay matters before them in the first instance. To restore 
the anstocratical power, and reduce that of the people, occa- 
sioned a usurpation and sad confusion in Athens, as will be seen 
in the eighth book of this history. 
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monians had been thus overreached, and he himself inana- 
red by their public acknowledgment that they had no full 
powers, spoke, however, on the Lacedasmonian side, insisting 
** on the necessity of maintaining a good correspondence with 
them, and deferrmff all agreement with the Ai]^e8 till they 
could send to the Lacedemonians, and be distmctlv inform- 
ed of their final resolutions. It makes,'' said he, ''for 
your credit, but for their disgrace, that a war should be 
averted : for as your affairs are in a happy posture, it is 
above all things eligible for you to preserve your prospen^ 
unimpaired ; but they, in their present low sitoation, should 
put ail to hs2ard in the hopes of redress." He carried it, in 
short, that ambassadors should be despatched, he himself to 
be one in the commission, ** earnestly to require of the La- 
cedemonians, that, if their intentions were honest, they 
should surrender Panactum standing, and Ampfaspolis ; and 
should, farther, renounce the alliance with the BoBotians, in 
case they still refused to accede to the peace : this in pursu- 
ance of the article, that * neither should make peace without 
joint consent.' '* They ordered it to be added, farther, that 
'* they themselves, could they have deigned to act unjustly, 
had concluded before this an alliance with the Argives, as 
they were already attending and soliciting such a measure." 
And, having subjoined their instructions in relation to all 
other points in which they thought themselves aggrieved, 
they sent away the ambassadors m commission along with 
Nicias. These being arrived, and havmg reported their in- 
structions, added, in conclusion, that ** unless they would 
renounce their alliance with the Boeotians, if still refusing 
their accession to the peace, they would admit the Argives 
and their associates into league." The Lacedemonians re- 
plied, ** they would never renounce their alliance with theBcso- 
tians :" for the party of Xenares, the ephorus, and all those 
vffao acted in the same combination, had stiH the majority : 
however, at the reouest of Nicias, they renewed the oaths. 
Nicias was afraid 'of being forced to depart without settling 
any one point of his commission, aiid of falling mider publk 
censure (which really came to pass), as undoubted author of 
the peace with the Lacedemonians. And when^ upon his 
return, the Athenians had heard that no one point was adjust- 
ed at Lacedemon, th^ immediately conceived the warmest 
indignation ; and, looking upon themselves as highly abmed. 
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iMiiadM iotrodueia^ the Argivet and their associates, who 
were still at Athens, they entered into treaty, and an alliance, 
flAeH#ive mad de^iuisiTe, with theoa, as follows : — 

** The AtheniaAs, and Argives, and fileans, and Manttne- 
•Mf fi>r tbemseWee and their respective dependants on all 
sides, haTe made a peace, to continue for the term of a hua- 
<j^ years, without fraud and without violence, both at land 

MidMaea. , ^ . . i^ . ^ 

<< Be it unlawful to take up offensive arms, either by the 
Aigives, and ^ans, ftnd Mantineans, or their dependants, 
iwanist the Atheaians and dependants of the Athenians ; or 
^y ^e Athentans and their dependants against the Argives, 
imd lltaM^ and MantiQeaDS, and their dependants, without 
«D^ artifice or evasion ^atsoever. On these conditions the 
A^eoiaiks^ and Argivee, and Eleans, und Mantineans, to be 
^enfipderates for (me hunted yean. 

«* l^rovided Uiat, in case aa enen^ invade the territory of 
^ Atheoiana, the Awives^ and Eleans, and Mantineans 
march to Jtim sueeeur of the Athenians^ in strict conformity 
to a si^wions received from Athens, in the most vigorous 
mmm»t t^ m^ be ahle, |o the fuhiess of their abilities. 

««But if t^ eneii»t after ravaging^ be aeain withdrawn, 
tiM state under which they acted to be declared an enemy 
to the Aleves, and Mantineans, and Eleans, and Athenians ; 
and to be puisoed with the o£Eepsive anns of afi those confed- 
erajte states^ 

<* And larther, that it be i»t lawful for ao^ of the contract- 
i^ states to Uy down their arms agaipst that state which 
bf l^ 19 offiMKied, without the consent of all the rest. 

<*^Th« Athenibnf also to march to the succour of Aigos, 
and Ma«tinea» and Eli?, in case an enemy invade the teni- 
^mf «(tkfi £leaas» or that of the Mantineanff^ or that of the 
idgtvM, im stiict conAMtmity to a anmmons received from 
m^ of theis alatea, in the most vi^^os inanner th^ may 
h* aj^le, to the folneie of their ahilitiea. 

<* But if ^ wmKfff after ranragina, he again withdravm, 
ihe state. soder^ivhich the^ acted to oe de<diued an enemy 
*o ^ Atheaiiuw, and Ajupvevaad Mantineans, and Bleans, 
a»d te be pursued with the omnsive ame of all these ««•• 
ledeitite states* 

«^AjidfMMr, that it he aat lawful to lagFd^wa their anas 
agsiiist the state vi^sioh hath «o efi^aded, without, thf joiat 
consent of all these contracting states. 
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" That no armed force be admitted to pass in order for war 
through any of their respective dominions, or those of their 
respective dependants, nor along- their sea, unless such a pas* 
sage be granted unanimously by all the contracting parties, 
by the Athenians, and Argives, and Mantineans, and Eleans. 

"Agreed, farther, that when the auxiliaries attend, the 
state which summoned them supply them with thirty days* 
provision so soon as they shall have entered the temtory of 
the state which summoned their attendance, and the same at 
their departure. 

-** And, if there be occasion for the attendance of such an 
auxiliary force for a larger space, that the state which sent 
for it maintain that force, by paying to every soldier, heavy- 
armed and light-armed, and every archer, three oboli of 
iEgina* a day, and a drachma of iEgina to every horseman. 

*' But the state which sent for auxiliaries to have the su- 
preme command, so long as the war continUeth within its 
district. 

** If, farther, it be agreed by the contracting states to act 
offensively with their united forces, the command then to be 
equally divided among all the states. 

" That the Athenians swear to observe these articles in 
their own names and those of their dependants ; but the Ar- 
gives, and Mantineans, and Eleans, and the dependants of 
these, are to swear separately, each state for itself. 

** Each party to take the oath in the most solemn fashion 
of their own country, in the most sacred manner, with the 
choicest victims. The terms of the oaths to be thus conceiv- 
ed : 'I will stand by the alliance, according to covenant, 
justly, honestly, and sincerely ; and I will not transgress its 
obligation by any fraud or evasion whatsoever.' 

" To be sworn — 

** At Athens, by the senate and the city magistrates : the 
presidents in course to administer the oath. 

'* At Argos, by the senate, and the eighty, and the artyns : 
the eighty to administer the oath. 

** At Mantinea, by the demiurgi, and the senate, and the 

* The value of three oboli of ^gina is about sizpei^e, and 
the drachma of JBgina nearly one shilling, English ; for, accord- 
ing to Dr. Arbuthnot, the talent of i£gina consisted of a hun- 
dred Attic minaB, and, therefore, was larger than the Attic talfflit 
in the prqx>rtioii of one hondred to nzty . 

THV. — VOL. u. — ^i. 
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other magistrates : the theori and polemarchs to administer 
the oath. 

" At Elis, by the demiargi, and the officers of state, and 
the six hundred : the demiurri and the keepers of the sacred 
records to administer the oath. , 

" These oaths to be renewed : for which purpose the 
Athenians to repair to Elis, to Mantinea, and to Argoe, 
thirty days before the Olympic games. But the Argives, 
and Eleans, and Mantineans, are to repair to Athens, ten 
days before the great Panathensa. 

" The articles relating to this peace, and these oaths, «id 
this alliance, to be inscribed on a column of stone, 

'* By the Athenians, in the citadel : 

** By the Argives, in the Ibrara, in the temple of Ap^lo : 

*^ By the Mantineans, in the temple of Jupitei, in the fo- 
rum : and 

'* All jointly to erect, by way of memorid, a brazen pilUr 
at Olympia, at the Olympics now approaching. 

** If it be judged expedient, fay ai^ of the contracting 
states, to make any additions to these articles already agreed, 
whatever, in pursuance of this, be deemed proper, by tbe 
joint determination of all parties, the same to be valid.^' 

A peace and alliance, onensive and defensive, were in thia 
manner concluded ; and those subsisting between the lAce- 
••daemonians and Athenians were not, upon this account, re- 
nounced by either side. 

The Corinthians, however, who were confederates of the 
Argives, refused to accede ; but, what is more, they had 
never sworn to the alliance made previous to this between 
the Kleans, and Areives, and Mantineans, ^ to have theaame 
foes and the same friends." They pretended that the defen* 
sive league already made was quite sufficient, " to succour 
. one another, but not to concur in an offensive war." In ^is 
manner the Corinthians were drawing oS ftfon the league, 
and again warped in their inclinations towards the LacMe- 
monians. 

The Olympics were soleanized this summer, in which 
Androsthenes, the Arcadian, was for the first time victor in 
the Pancrace, and the Lacedaemonians were excluded the 
temple by the Eleans, so that they could neither sacrifice nor 
enter the lists. They had not discharged the fine set upon 
them by the Eleans, by virtue of the Olympic laws^ who had 
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charged them with a conveyanee of amis into the fort of 
Phyrcon, and with throwing some of their heavy-armed into 
Lepreum, during the Olympic cessation. The fine imposed 
was two thoiisand minse,* at the rate of two minas for every 
keavy-armed soldier, agreeably to the letter of the law. 

The Lacedemonians, upon this, despatched an embassy to 
remonstrate against the injustice of the sentence ; that ** the 
cessation had not been notified at Lacedsmon when t!iey 
threw in their heavy-armed." 

The Eleans rephed, that " the cessation was akeady in 
force ; for they proclaim it first among themselves ; and so, 
while they were quiet, and expected no such usage, they had 
been wronged by a surprise." 

The Lacedemonians retorted, that, ** if so, it was needless 
for them to proceed to a publication of it in Lacedsmon, if 
the Eleans had already judged themselves wronged. But 
the fact was far different in the light they saw it, ai^ trespass 
had not been committed in any shape whatever." 

But the Eleans adhered to their first charge, that ** they 
could not be persuaded the Lacedasmonians had not wronged 
them ; yet, in case they were willing to surrender Lepreum 
to them, they are ready to remit their share of the fine, and 
to pay for them that part of it which was due to the god." 

But, when this would not content, it was urged again by 
the Eleans, that, **if they were unwilling to part with it^they 
should by no means surrender Lepreum ; but then, as they 
were desirous to have the use of the temple, they must go 
op to the altar of CNympian Jupiter, and swear, in the pres- 
ence of the Grecians, that they would hereafter pay the fine." 
But, as they also refused to comply with this, the Lace- 
dismonians were excluded the temple, the sacrifice, and the 
games, and performed their own sacrifices at home. Yet the 
rest of the Grecians, except the Lepreats, were admitted to 
assist at the solemnity. 

The Eleans, however, apprehensive they would sacrifice by 
force, set a guard of their armed youths around the temple. 
The«e were re-enforced by the Argives and Mantineans, a 
thousand of each, and a party of Athenian horse who were at 
Axgos in readiness to attend the festival. Bat a great con- 
•teraation had seized the whole assembly of united Greece^ 

* 2000 mina— 6,458i. 6«. 8d. sterling. 
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lest the Lacef^aemonians should retura with an anned force ; 
more especially when Lichas, the son of Archesilaus, a La- 
cedaemonian, was scourged in the course by the under offi- 
cers, because, when his chariot had gained the prize, and the 
chariot of the Boeotian state was proclaimed victor, pursuant 
to the exclusion of the Lacedaemonians from the race, he step- 
ped into the midst of the assembly and crowned the chariot- 
eer, desirous to make it known that the chariot belonged to 
him. Upon this the whole assembly was more than ever 
alarmed, and it was fully expected that some strange event 
would follow : the Lacedaemonians, however, made no bustle ; 
and the festival passed regularly through its train. 

After the Olympics, the Argives and their confederates 
repaired to Corinth, in order to solicit the concurrence of 
that state. A Lacedaemonian embassy happened also to 
be there. Many conferences were held, and nothing finally 
determined : but, upon feeling the shock of an earthquake, 
they parted each to their respective cities. And here the 
summer ended. 

In the ensuing winter a battle was fought by the Heracle- 
ots of Trachis against the i£nianians, and Dolopians, and 
Meliensians, and some of the Thessalians. For the border- 
ing nations were enemies to the city of Heraclea, as this lat- 
ter place had been fortified for their more especial annoyance. 
From its foundation they had ever opposed it, preventing its 
gromh to the utmost of their power ; and at this time they 
defeated the Heracleots in a battle, in which Benares, the 
son of Cnidis, the Lacedsemonian commandant, was slain ; a 
number also of the Heracleots perished. And thus the win- 
ter ende'd : and the twelfth year of the war came also to an 
end. 

YBAB Xlll.* 

The succeeding summer was no sooner begun than the 
Boeotians, viewing the low estate to which it had been redu- 
ced by the late battle, took into their own hands the city of 
Keraclea, and discharged Hegesippidas, the Lacedaemonian 
commandant, as guilty of malead ministration. They took 
this cii^ into their own bands, from the apprehension that, 
dunng the eixi/broilments of the Lacedaemonians in Pelopon- 

* Before Christ 419. 
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nemas, the Athenians might seize it. The Lacedaemonians, 
however, were chagrined at this step of the Boeotians. 

This same summer also, Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, 
being general of the Athenians, with the concurrence of the 
Argives and their allies, entered Peloponnesus with a small 
party of heavy*armed Athenians and archers, and enlarged 
his forces upon his route by the aids of the confederates in ' 
those quarters ; where he not only made such a disposition 
of afl^irs as mij^t best answer the views of the alliance, but 
also, traversing Peloponnesus with his force, he both pe^ua- 
ded the Patreans to continue their works quite down to the 
sea, and intended also to execute it plan of his own for erect* 
ing a fort upon the Rhium of Achaia.* But the Corinthians 
and Sicyonians, and all such as were alarmed at the annoy- 
ance thisyfort might give them, rushed out to prevent him, 
and obliged him to desist. 

The same summer a war broke out between^ the. Epidauri* 
ana and the Argives. The pretext was grounded on a vic- 
tim due from the Epidaurians to the Pythian Apollo, as an 
acknowledgment for their pastures ; for the Argives were 
now the chief managers of the temple. But, this pretended 
grievance set apart, it had been judged expedient, by Alcibi- 
ades and the Argives, to get possession, if possible, of Epi- 
daurus, in order to prevent molestation on the side of Corinth, 
and to render the passage of Athenian succours more expedi- 
tious from ^gina than by fetching a compass about Scyl- 
laeam. The Argives, therefore, were intent on their prepar- 
ations, as resolved to take the field and act against Epidau- 
ros, in order to exact the victim by force of arms. 

But, about the same time, the Lacedaemonians also march- 
ed out, with their whole force, as far as to Leuctra, upon 
their own frontier, towards Lyceum, under the command of 
Agis, the son of Archidamus, their king. Not a man was 
pnvy to the design of their thus taking the field, not even the 
states from which the quotas were furnished out. But, when 
the victims they sacrificed for, a auccessful campaign proved 
inauspicious, they again marched home, and circulated fresh 

* This was a jp^rand project indeed ! It aimed at no less than 
the total ruin of Corinth, and putting an end to all the naviga- 
tion of that tradmg and opulent city through the Bay of Chssa. 
Tlw Athenians were alrrady entire master* of the sea on the 
other side of the isthmus. 

l2 
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orders to their coofederates to be ready to take the, field 
again after the next month, which was the month Carneius/ 
the grand festival of the Dorians. But, when they were thus 
withdrawn, the Argives, taking the field on the twenty-sev- 
enth day of the month preceding Cameius, and though cel- 
ebrating their own festival that very day, continued all this 
intermediate time to make incursions and ravages upon Epi- 
dauria. The Epidaurians sent about to solicit the succours 
of their allies ; some of whom excused themselves as bound 
to observe the approaching festivals, though others advanced 
as far as the frontiers of Epidauria, and then refused to act 
And, during the space of time that the Argives were in Epi« 
dauria, embassies from the several states held a congress at 
Mantinea, at the request of the A^enians ; and* proceeding 
to a conference, Ephamidas, th« Corinthian, remonstrated, 
that " their words were by no means consistent with their 
actions ; for while they were he|-e sitting together upon the 
terms of peace, the Epidaurians and allies, and the Argives, 
were opposing one another in arms : that, consequently^ the 
first thmg to be done was to send deputations on both sides 
to disband those armies, and then orderly to proceed to treat 
of peace." Yielding, therefore, to the justice of such a re- 
monstrance, they fetched the Argives out of Epidauria ; and, 
returning to the congress, they were not able even then to 
agree together : upon which the Argives once more entered 
Epidauria, and resumed the ravage. 

The Lacedaemonians now had taken the field, and were 
advanced to Carye ; but, as now again the victims sacri- 
ficed portended no success to a campaign, they once more 
withdrew. 

l^he Argives also, after ruining about a third of the terri- 

♦ This festival was observed by most cities in Greece ; but 
with the greatest pomp and solemnity at Sparta, where it beean 
the thirteenth of the month Cameius, according to the Lacedae- 
monian style, and lasted nine days. A camp was formed for its 
celebration, in which the3r continued during the whole solemni- 
ty, and observed strict military discipline. By these means, as 
we find a Uttle lower, the Argives, in this instance no slaves to 
superstition, attended to the festival and warfare at the same 
time, and annoyed the Epidaurians, while religious awe re- 
strained the friends of the latter from acting in their defence. 
—See Potter's Arch(Bologia, Vol. i., p. 408. 

\ 
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tor]^ of Epidauria, weie returned home. In this incursion 
they were assisted by one thousand heavy-armed Athenians, 
with Alcibiades at their head ; who, having heard that the 
Lacedaemonians had now left the field, as their service Wtu 
now no longer needful, marched away. And in this manner 
the summer passed. 

In the beginning of the next winter the Lacedaemonians, 
unknown to the Athenians, threw a body of men, to the num- 
ber of .three hundred, with Hegesippidas as commandant, into 
Epidaurus by sea. Upon this the Argives repaired instantly 
to Athens, with remonstrances, th^t, '' though it was expli- 
citly mentioned in the treaty that no enemy should be suf- 
fered to pass through their respective dominions, yet they bad 
permitted the Lacedaemonians to make this passage by sea 
without molestation. *^ Unless, therefore, they would replace 
the Messenians and Helots in Pylus, to annoy the LacediD- 
monians, they should deem themselves aggrieved." Upon 
this tha Athenians, at the instigation of Alcibiades, under- 
wrote this charge upon the Laconic column, that *' the Lace- 
daemonians were guilty of perjury ;" and removed the Helots 
from Crania into Pylus, to resume their depredations, but re- 
frained from any other act of hostility. 

In the course of this winter, though the Argives and £pi- 
daurians were at war, yet no regular battle was fought be- 
tween them. The hostilities consisted of ambuscades and 
skirmishes, in which, according to the chance of action, some 
persons perished on both sides. 

But in the close of winter, when the spring was /low ap- 
proaching, the Argives, provided with ladders for scaling, came 
under Epidaurus, hoping to take it by surprise, as insuffi- 
ciently manned by reason of the war ; but, failing of success, 
they soon withdrew. And then the winter ended, and with 
it ended also the thirteenth year of the war. 

YEAR xiv.f 

About the middle of the'ensuing summer, when their con- 
federates, the Epidaorians, were Mully distressed, when some 

• The Argives, in this remonstrance, acknowledged the do- 
minion of the sea, even on the coast of Peloponnesus, to belong 
to Athens. 

t Before Christ 418. 
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of the Peloponnesians had already revolted, and others 
showed plainly a spirit of discontent, the Lacedsmonians 
were clearly convinced that, unless expeditiously prevented, 
the mischief would spread abroad. Upon this they took the 
field against Argos with their whole force, hoth themselves 
and their Helots ; and Agis, the son of Archidamus, King of 
the Lacedaemonians, commanded in chief. They were at- 
tended in the field by the Tegeate, and all the other Arca- 
dians whatever confederated with the Lacedsmonians. But 
the allies of the other parts of Peloponnesus, and those with- 
out the isthmus, were assembled at Phlius : — the BGcotians, 
consisting of five thousand heavy-armed, and the same num- 
ber of light-armed ; five hundred horsemen, each attended by 
a soldier on foot ;— the Corinthians, of two thousand heavy- 
armed ; — the other confederates with their several ouotas ; — 
but the Phliasians with the whole of their force, because the 
army was assembled in their district. 

The Argives, who had some lime before intelligence of 
the Lacedffimonian preparations, and that since they were 
filing towards Phliiis in order to join the forces assembled 
there, now tpok the field themselves. They were joined by 
a succour of the Mantmeans, strengthened by the addition 
of their dependants, and three thousand heavy-armed Eleans. 
Upon their march they fell in with the Lacedsmonians at 
Methydrium of Arcadia. Each party posted itself upon a ri- 
sing ground. The Arrives got every thing in readiness to 
attack the Lacedsmonians while yet they were alone ; but 
Agis, dislodging by night and stenling a march, completed 
his juncti|On witlT the body of confederates at Plilius. When 
this was perceived by the Argives, they drew off early the 
next dawn, first of all to Argos, and then to the pass on the 
route of Nemea,*by which they expected the Licedsmo- 
nians, with their confederates, would fall into their country. 
Yet Agis took not that route which they expected ; but, hav- 
ing communicated his design to the Lacedsmonians, and 
Arcadians, and Epidaurians, he took a different route, though 
much less practicable, and descended into the plains of Argos. 
The Corinthians, and Pellenians, and Phliasians, followed 
by another more direct route ; and orders had been given to 
1^ BcDOtians, and Menreans, and Sicvonians, to take the 
route which leads to Nemea, on which the Argives were 
posted, that, in case the Argives should march into the plain 
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to make head against the LacedaBmonians, the last with their 
cavalry might press upon their rear. 

After these dispositions, and such a descent into the plain, 
Agis ravaged Saminthus and other places ; upon intelligence 
of which, the Argives, so soon as it was day, dislodged from 
Nemea to stop the depredations, and on their march met 
with a body of Phliasians and Corinthians ; and, encoun* 
tering, slew some few of the Phliasians, while not a much 
greater number of their own men were destroyed by the Co 
rinthians. The Boeotians also, and Megareans, and Sicyo- 
nians, took the route of Nemea conformably to orders, and 
found the Argives already dislodged ; but the latter, upon 
entering the plain, and in view of tlbe ravage made upon their 
lands, drew up in order of battle. The Lacedsroonians 
stood regularly drawn up on the other side. And now the 
Argives were shut up in the middle of their enemies : for, 
on the side of the plain, the Lacedemonians, and those in 
their body, intercepted their return to the city ; on the high 
ground above them were the Corinthians, and Phliasians, and 
Pellenians ; on the other part, towards Nemea, were the 
Boeotians, and Sicyonians, and Megareans. Cavalry they had 
none : for the Athenians were the only part of their confeJ- 
eracy who were not yet come up. 

The bulk, indeed, of the Argives and confederates appre- 
hended not the danger which at present environed tlTem to 
be so great ; but -rather concluded they might engage with 
advantage, and that they had caught the Lacedaemonians fkst 
within their territory, and near to Argos itself. Two Argives, 
however, — Thrasyllus, one of the five in command, and Alci- 
phron, the public host of the Lacedaemonians, — the very in- 
stant the armies were moving to the charge, had addressed 
themselves to Agis, and proposed expedients to prevent a 
battle, giving their word that " the Argives were ready to do 
and to submit to justice, upon a faur and equitable arbitration, 
in case the Lacedemonians had any charge against them ; 
and for the future would live at peace, if a present accommo- 
dation could be effected.'* 

In this manner these Argives presumed to talk, merely of 
themselves, and without the public authority. Agis also, by 
his own private determination, accepted the proposals ; and^ 
without reporting them to the council of war, without can- 
vassing things maturely himself, or at least communicating 
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only with one person of the number which had authority in 
the army, granted them a fotir months' trace, ** in which 
space they were to raak6 good what engagements they had 
now made ;" and then instantly drew off ihe army, without 
imparting the reasons of his conduct to the other confeder- 
ates. 'Hie Lacedemonians, indeed, and confederates, fd^- 
lowed when he led them off, because their laws exacted such 
obedience ; yet, among themseWes, were lavish of their cen- 
sure against Agis, that, when so fine an opportimity of enga- 
ging was in their power, when their enemies were hemmed in 
on all sides, both by their horse and their foot, they were 
drawn off, without performing any thing worthy of such 
mighty preparations ; for, to this very day, a 6ner army of 
Grecians had never appeared in the field. A most gallant 
figure, in truth, it made, while they were all together at Ne- 
mea. The Lacedaemonians were there to be seen with the 
whole collected force of their state, accompanied by the Ar- 
cadians, and Boeotians, and Corinthians, and Sicyonians, and 
Pellenians, and Phliasians, and Megareans. The troops 
which composed their several quotas were all picked men, 
and were judged a match in the field of battle, not only for 
the whole Argive alliance, but the addition of double strength. 
This great army, however, laying all the time niost heavy 
imputations on the conduct of Agis, drew off, and were dis- 
banded to their several habitations. 

On the other part also, the Argives were still much more 
exasperated against those who had made this suspension with- 
out public authority. They imagined the Lacedaemonians 
had escaped them when they had the finest opportunity of 
striking a blow, inasmuch ai» the contest must have been de* 
cided under the very walls of Argos, and in company with a 
numerous and gallant alliance. And hence, upon their return, 
at the Charadrum, the place where the crimes committed in 
an expedition are adjudged, before they enter the city, they 
were beginning to stone Thrasyllus, who, flying to an altar, 
escaped with life : his effects, however, they confiscated to 
public use. 

But, after this, came up the Athenian succour, consisting of 
a thousand heavy-armed and three hundred horsemen, com- 
manded by Laches and Nicostratus. The Argives, who, after 
all, were afraid to break the agreement with the Lacediemo- 
Bians, ordered *' them to be gone forthwith ;** and, though they 
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reqQe8t<id a confer^ice, refused to introdace them into the 
Msembly of the TpeofAe till the MaDtineaos and Eleans, who 
were not y^t departed, by great importunity obtained a com- 
pbance. Here the Athenians/ in the presence of Alcibiades 
their ambassador, assembled with the Argites and their allies, 
averred, that '* the suspension was not valid, sinco agreed to 
without the consent of the body of the confederates ; now, 
therefore, as themselves were come up opportunely to their 
assistance, they were obliged in honoor to prosecute the wax." 
The confederates allowed the force of this argument : and 
l^e whole alliance, exc^ the Argives, marched instantly 
away against Orchomenus of Arcadia. But even the Argives, 
tliough they stayed behind at first, were persuaded by such rea- 
soning, and soon after went also to taJlie part in the expedi* 
tion. Thus united, they sat down -before and besi^^ Or* 
chomenus. They made/several assauits upon it, desirous for 
other reasons to get it into their hands, but more j»articulariy 
because the hostages from Arcadia were lodged in that city 
by the Lacedaemonians. 

The Orchomeniana, terrified at the weakness of their walls 
and the multitude of their besiegers, and lest, as no relief ap» 
peared, they should soon be exhausted^ thought proper to 
capitulate on these conditions : — " to he received into the OOO" 
federacy ; to give hostages of their own body ; and to de- 
liver up to the Mantineans those whom t^ Lacedsmonians 
had lodged with them." 

Having thus got possession of Orchomenus, the confeder- 
ates, in the next place, held a consultation ** against what 
other city, in their plan of conquest, they should next pro- 
ceed." The Eleans exhorted them to marceh against Lepre- 
om, but the Mantineans agtiinst Tegea ; and the Argives and 
Athenians adhered to the Mantineans. The Eleans, upon 
this, were offended that they had not voted for the siege of 
Lepreum, and separated to their own home. But the rest of 
the confederates set about preparations at Mantinea, as folly 
bent on the siege of Tegea ; and even some of the citiceiw 
of Tegea were exerting their efforts within that city to b^ray 
it to Siem. 

But the Lacedsamonians, after they were withdrawn ftom. 
Argos, in pursuance of the suspension of arms for ibur mootha, 

* LadiM and Nicoatratas. 
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laid heavy charges upon Agis, for not conquering Ar^s at so 
fair an opportunity, fairer than ever they had reason to ex- 
pect, '^ since so numerous and so gallant a body of confed- 
erates could liever again, without greater difficulty, be assem- 
bled together." And when afterward the news arrived that 
Orchomenus was taken, their indignation became more vio- 
lent than ever. In such a ferment, they instantly resolved, 
though not consistently with the calm Lacedemonian teiAper, 
that ** his house most needs be demolished, and a fine of one 
hundred thousand drachmas* be imposed upon Agis.'' He ear- 
nestly pleaded against the execution of the sentence, that, '* in 
another exp^ition, he would purge the charge by some nota- 
ble service to the state ; if not, they might then proceed to 
punish him at pleasure.*' Upon this they suspended the fine 
and demolition, but passed a law upon the present occasion, 
such as never before bad been made among them ; for they 
elected a committee of ten Spartans to attend him as a coun- 
cil, without whose concurrence he was not permitted to lead 
out their army into the field. 

In the meantime a message is brought them from their 
friends at Tegea, that " unless they come thither with the ut- 
most expedition, Tegea will revolt from them to the Argives 
and their confederates, and is only not revolted already.*' 

To prevent this, the whole Lacedaemonian strength, both 
of citizens and Helots, is levied with more sharpness than had 
ever been known before ; and, taking the field, they marched 
to Oresteum of Menalia. An order was sent beforehand to 
their Arcadian allies, to assemble and follow them directly 
towards Tegea. 

But when the whole of the Lacedaemonian strength was 
thus marched to Oresteum, the sixth part of the number, 
consisting^f the more aged and younger classes, was from 
thence again dismissed to Sparta, to take upon them the 
guard of that place, while the rest of their military force 
marched to Teffea ; and, not long after, their Arcadian con- 
federates join them. 

They sent also to Corinth, to the Boeotians, Phocians, and 
Locrians, a summons of speedy aid into the Mantinean: 
but for some of these the summons was too short; and 
for the rest, it was by no means an ea^ task to take the field 

« 332M. 3ff. id. sterling. 
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in separate bodies, and, waiting for their mutual junction,. to 
force their passage through an enemy's country ; for such lay 
between to obstruct their advance : however, they were ear- 
nestly bent to attempt it. The Lacedaemonians, in the mean- 
time, enlarged with such Arcadian parties as were already 
come up, marched on and broke into the Mantinean ; and, 
having formed their camp near the temple of Hercules, they 
ravaged the country. 

The Argives and their allies, when ^heir enemies were 
thus in sight, having posted themselves on a spot of ground 
by nature strong and difficult of approach, drew up in or- 
der, as ready to engage. The Lacedemonians also im- 
mediately advanced towards them, and even approached so 
. near as within the cast of a stone or a dart. But one of the 
old experienced Spartans, perceiving that they were to attack 
so difficult a post, roared out aloud to Agis,* that " he was 
going to repair one evil by another," as if, by his present ill- 
judged eagerness, he was bent on making reparation for his 
censured retreat from Argos. Upon this, either struck with 
such an exclamation, or whether upon a sudden his own 
thoughts suggested to him a di^erent conduct, he drew off 
his army a^^in with all possible expedition, before the battle 
could be joined ; and, wneeling from thence into the Tege< 
atis, he turned a stream of water into the Mantinean, about 
which, as apt to do great damage to the lands on which side* 
soever it flowed, the Mantineans and Tegeatae are eternally 
at blows. It was his scheme to draw down the Argives and 
their allies from their strong post on the eminence, in order 
to prevent the turning of tms stream, so soon as they knew 
it was in agitation, aud thus to gain an opportunity of fighting 
in the plain. In pursuance of this, he halted the whole day 
upon the stream, and accomplished its diversion. But the 
Argives and their allies, surprised at this sudden and precip- 
itate retreat, had been at first unable to conjecture what it 
meant. At length, when the enemy was totally withdrawn 

* Plutarch says it was an apothegm of this Agis, that Lace- 
demonians never asked concerning their enemies, ** How many 
tore they ?** but, *' Where are they ?" And that, when he was 
lundered from fighting at Mantinea, he said, " They who would 
role over many must fight asainst numy:** and, being askedi 
what was the number of the Lacedemonians, he repliedi 
** finoogh to beat cowards.** 

TKU. — VOL. u.— K 
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■ndqtfite out of their view, after lying inactively in thfeir 
pdsts, and no orders received for a pursuit, they began a sec- 
ond time to lay heavy impatations on their own commanders ; 
— that, " on the former occasion, the Lacedasmonians, when 
fairly caught near Argos, had been suffered to escape; Ulat 
now again, though they were 6penly flying, not a soul mtst 
pursue them, but, through shameful inddlence, their enemies 
are preserved, and themselves are treacherously betrayed.'* 
The commanders, bpon the first noise of these cfaniours, 
were highly chagrined ; but aftetward they marched th^m 
down from the eminence, and, advancing into the plain, 
encamped them there, as determii!r^d to fight the erte- 
my. The dHy following, the Argives and allies 'w^re 
dravm up to be in readiness for action should the eneihy Ap- 
pear. And the Lacedabmdnians, marching a^ay firom the 
stream to reoceupy their former camp hear the iemjble'of 
Hercules, on a i^dden perceived that the v^hole body of their 
foes w6re ready drawn up in order of battle, and had quitted 
their strong post on the eminence. 

At this crisis the Lacedaemonians w^re struck With a 

f 'eater astonishment than the memory of man could parallel, 
or now, in an interval of time exceeding short, they were 
'bound to get every thing in readiness for fight : yet, sdch 
was their diligence, that in an instant they were formed into 
a beautiful array, Agis, their king, issumg all the necessary 
orders, according to law ; for, when a king leads their armies, 
all orders are given by him : he himself declares what lie 
wills to be done to the general bflicers ;♦ they carry his or- 
ders to the colonels ;t these to the captains ;t who aflefwiLrd 
fbrw^rd them to the subalterns ;$ by whom they are com- 
municated to all the private men under their respective com- 
mands. The orders, when any such are re<{uisite, are in this 
method dispersed and circulated with the greatest expedition : 
for, in the ijacedaemonian armies, almost the whole soldiery, 
few only excepted, have a command assigned in regular stio- 
ordination ; and the care of executing orders is incumbent 
upon numbers. 

In their present atray the left wing consisted of the Skirita, 
who, of all the Lacedaemonians, ever claim this post as thbir 

♦ Polemarchs. + Lochages. 

t Pentecontators. ^ Enomatarcht. 
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peculiar right ; next them were posted the Brasidean aoldiere 
who had served in Thrace» accompanied by those who had 
lately been honoured with the freedom of Sparta ; then, along 
the Une, were regularly posted all the troops which were com- 
posed of pure Lacedemonians ; next to them stood the He- 
reans of Arcadia, and beyond them the Masnalians. In the 
right wing were the Tegeate» but in the utmost extent of it 
some few LacedsBmonians. Their cayajry was equally post- 
ed on both the wings : and in this form was the Laced»mo- 
nian disposition made. 

On the side of the enemy the Mantineans had the right 
wing, because the business fell upon their ground ; next to 
them were the allies from Arcadia ; then a picked body of 
AfgiTes, to the number of a thousand, who lonff had been 
exercised in the study of arms at the public school at Argos ; 
and next to them stood the rest of the Argive forces : these 
were followed by their own confederates, the Cleoneans and 
Omeats. The Athenians were ranged in the outermost 
body, and composed the left wing, supported by their own 
cavalry. Such was the order and disposition on both sides. 

The army of the Lacedaemonians had the appearance of 
superior numbers : but exactly to write the number, either 
of the several bodies on each side, or of their whole force, 
I own myself unable. The amount of the Lacedesmonians 
was not known, because of the profound secrecy observed in 
their polity ; and the amount of their enemies, because of the 
ostentation ordinary to mankind in magnifying their own 
strength, has been still disbelieved. However, from the fol- 
lowing computation, an inquirer may discover Uie number of 
the Lacedemonians who on this occasion were drawn up in 
the field. 

Besides the Skiritae, who were in number six hundred, 
seven battalions were in this engagement. Now in every 
battalion there were four companies ; and in every company 
four platoons ; in the first rank of every platoon were four 
fighting soldiers. In regard to depth they were not equally 
formed, as every colonel determined the depth at his own pri- 
vate discretion ; but generally they were drawn up eight deep. 
The front line of their whole force, excepting the Skiritas, 
consisted of ibur hundred and forty-eight me p.* 

* The Lacedamonian mors, or brigade, consisted of four lochi 
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When both sides were ready, the small respite before the 
engagement was employed by the several commanders in ani- 
matitig the soldiers under their respective orders. 

To the Mantineans it was urged, that *' the points for 
which they were going to fight were their country and their 
future fate, either rule or slavery; that of rale, whose 
sweets they had known, they might not be divested, and that 
they might never feel again what slavery is." 

To the Argives, it was ** for their ancient sovereignty, and 
the equal share of dignity they had once enjoyed in Pelopon- 
nesus, now timely to prevent an eternal submission to such 
losses, and earn revenge for the many injuries a neighbouring 
state, unrelenting in its enmity, had done them." 

But to the Athenians, that **in honour they were obli- 
ged to signalize their valour in a conspicuous manner, in the 
company of numerous and gallant allies : that should they gaui 
a victory over the Lacedaemonians on Peloponnesian ground, 
their own empire would be established and enlarged, and no 
enemy would ever again presume to invade their territories." 

And in this manner were the Argives and their confeder- 
ates animated to the fight. 

But the Lacedaemonians were encouraging one another^ 
and, during martial strams enjoined by their discipline, like 
men of bravery as they were, each animated his neighbour 
with the recital of the gallant acts they had performed to- 
gether. They were persons who knew that a long experi- 
ence in the toils of warxonduced more to preservation than 
a short verbal harangue, how finely soever delivered. 

or battalions, equal to 2048 men : for a lochosy or battalion, con* 
sisted of fpur pentecosties^ or companies, equal to 512 men ; a pen- 
tecostyj or company, of four enomatuBf or platoons, equal to 128 
men ; and each enonuUia^ or platoon, consisted of 32. This is 
the account of Thucydides, who computes the platoon by 4 in 
front and 8 in depth. The platoon consisted therefore of 32 ; 
which, multiplied by 4, is equal to 128, the number of a com- 
pany ; which, also multiplied by 4, is equal to 512, the number 
of a battalion. The number ot battalions was seven, which 
shows the number of Lacedaemonians to have been 3584 ; and 
then, with the addition of 600 SkiriUB, who were posted on the 
left, to have amounted, in the whole, to 4184 men. Or again, 
the whole front line is equal to 448, multiplied by 8, the number 
in depth, is equal to 3564, added to 600 SkiritcB, is equal to 4184. 
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And now th(9 amue? were mutaally approaching : the Ar- 
gives.and their aUies advanced in a brisk and angry nnanner; 
but the Laced^niionians moved slowly forwards to the sound 
of axsLuy flutea, the music whic[) their laws ordain, not from 
any religious motive, but for advancing- with equal steps, 
keeping time with the notes, to, prevent al] disorders in the, 
Tfnks ; accidents very frequent in large armies while drawing 
to an encounter.^ 

But, during the approach) Agis, the king, bethought him^ 
self of making a new disposition. It is the constant case , 
with all armies, th^t, upon the right, their wings, while they, 
approach. one another, extend themselves too far, so that, 
cpnstantly, on both sides, the left wing is overreached and 
flanked by the enemy's right. This proceeds from the 
dread every soldier lies under of being exposed on his un- 
armed side, wjuch makes him eager to get it covered by the 
sbieU of the n^xt person on his right, and positive that a firm^ 
closing, together in this manner will render them impenetra- 
ble to. the shock of the. enemy. This turn of the body is first 

*r Milton has made use of this Lacedaemonian march to adorn 
and raise his own noble poetry. It was fuU and strong in hi^ 
imiagination when he wrot^ the following lines.— Paradise Lost 
Book I. 

" Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx^ to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To ■ • •- ' " ' '- 'v-'--^^^old, 
Arujin^ '3 jii: ■ , .: ■!, ■.'.■■■■ :■! ..| rSMe* . 
DuliberaLe vdJour bft^iLkt^dt iifm nnd immoved. 
With dffl^ of death to flight ar foul retreat ; 
Nor wainti hg pnwer to mitigEil^e and i^uage, 
With BoliJmri t^ouches, troubled thou^rbts, and chase 
Anguifch, artd doubt, and fear, and pntrow, and pain, 
Frum iiiuiLai oriiiimurtal iiiiuJi. TiiUS they, 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charm'd 
Their painftd steps o'er the bnrat soil : And now^i 
Advanced in view, they stand, a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in ^uise 
Of warriors old with order*d spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. He through the armed files 
Darts his experienced eye ; and soon, traverse 
The whole battalion, views their order due.** 
c2 
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begun by the right-hand man of the whole front, and is the 
result of his constant care to shift his defenceless side from 
the aim of the foe ; and the dread of being in the same man- 
ner exposed obliges all the rest to foHow his motion. And 
thus, in the present approach, the Mantineans in their wing 
had far overreached the Skiritae : but the Lacedaemonians 
and TegeatflB had done so, more in regard to the Athenians, 
in proportion as they exceeded them in numbers. Agis, there" 
fore, fearing lest the left wing of the Lacedaemonians might be 
quite surrounded, and judging thatlh^ Mamineans quite too far 
overreached thein, sent orders to the Skiritae and Brasideans 
to wheel away from the spot where they were first posted, 
and fill up the extremity of the line, so as to render it equal 
tb the Mantineans ; a^d, to supply the void thus made, he 
ordered from the right wing two battalions, commanded by 
general officers, Hipponoidas and Aristoeles, to repair thither, 
and, falling in, to close up the ranks ; judging that their own 
right would still be more than sufficient to execute their parts, 
and the wing opposed to the Mantineans might, by this dis* 
position, be properly strengthened. But, as he issued these 
orders in the very onset and close of battle, it happened that 
Aristocles and Hipponoidas absolutely refused to change 
their post, though for such disobedience, as apparently the 
result of cowardice, they were afterward banished from Spar- 
ta ; and, before the new disposition could Jbe completed, the 
enemy had begun to charge. Upon the refusal of these two 
battalions to change their post, Agis countermanded those 
marching to strenffthen the Skiritae to their former places, 
who now were, unable to fall into the ranks, or close together 
with those whom they had quitted : but on this occasion, 
more remarkably than ever, the Lacedaemonians, though in 
all respects outdone in the military art, gave signal proofs of 
tiheir superiority in true manfy valour. 

For, to come to particulars, when once they were at blows 
with the enemy, the right wing of the Mantineans routed the 
Skiritae and Brasideans. Then the same Mantineans, sup- 
ported by their confederates and, the thousand picked Ar- 
gives, falling in at the void in the Lacedaemonian line, which 
was not yet filled up, did great execution upon them ; for, ta- 
king them m fiank, they entirely broke them, drove them for 
•helter among their carriages, and made a slaughter of the 
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old men who were appointed for their guard. And in this 
quarter the Lacedaemonians were clearly vanquished. 

But in the other quarters, and especially in the centre, 
where Agis the king was posted, and round him the horse- 
guards, styled the three hundred, falling upon those troops 
which were composed of the elder Argives, and those which 
are called the pentelochi, and upon the Oleoneans, and Or- 
neatsB, and those Athenians who ranked along with them, 
they broke them in an instant, so that many of them durst 
not stand to exchange a blow, but, so soon as they felt the 
Lacedsftmonian shock, turned about at once, and others were 
trampled under foot in the great hurry they were in to secure 
their escape. 

But when the main body of the Argives and their allies 
was in this quarter routed, their foot on both the flanks were 
instantly discomfited. Now, also, the right of the Lacede- 
monians and Tegeats, by the advantage of superior numbers, 
bad overreached and encompassed the Athenians. These 
now, on all hands, were beset with danger ; in this quarter 
they were surrounded by their enemies, in another they were 
already vanquished ; and they must have suffered the most 
of any part of the army, had it not been for the excellent 
support their own cavalry gave them. It happened also that 
Agis, when he perceived that the Mantineans and the thou- 
sand Argives had got the better on the left, commanded the 
whole army to wheel off to the support of the vanquished. 
And while this was executing, the Athenians laid hold of the 
interval which this motion of the enemy and their drawing 
off from around them occasioned, to secure their own escape 
without any opposition, accompanied by the Argives, who 
were also vanquished with them. 

But the Mantineans, and those who fought in company 
with them, and the picked band of Argives, were now no lon- 
p»»r intent on pressing upon their adversaries j but, perceiving 
their own side to be completely vanquished, and the Laceds- 
monians approaching to their attack, they turned about and 
fled. Yet numbers of them perished, and those chiefly Man- 
tineans ; for the greatest part of the picked band of Argives 
completed their escape. 

The flight, however, was not precipitate, nor the distance to 
a place of safety great : foi the Lacedemonians, till the en- 
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eu^; flies, maintain their combajbi witH long and stepiljr .. 
toil ; but, after a rout, pursue th^m neither long fiot hx. 

And thus, or very nearly thu§, was the procedure of the 
whole battle, the greatest that for wany ages had been fought ^ 
apong Grecians, and where the competition lay betwera., 
npst^ renowned and flourishing states. The Lacedemonians, 
amassing together the arms of th^ir enemies who had been, 
slain, immediately erected, a trophy, and rifled the bodies of 
t&e. dead. They also took, up their own dead« and carried 
thepi to Tegea,^ where they received the xitea 4>f sepulture ; 
and also delivered, upon truce, the slain of their eneiny. 
There fell of the Argivea, and Orneatie, and CleoneaQs, 
seven hundred ; and two hundred of the Mantineane ; two 
hundred also of the Athenian^, including th^ .£^inetiB and 
their several commanders. On the Lacedemonian side, as 
the confederates were never hard pressed, what loss they snf* 
fered is scarcely deserving of notice ; and the, exact number 
ojr their own dead it is diflScult.to discover, buiit was reported 
t9 have been about three, hundreds 

When a battle wa^ certainly to be fought,. PleistoanaZ) the , 
other king, marched out to their support, with the; whole body 
of citizens, both old men and youths. B^t when he. was ad- 
vfnc^d as far as Tegea,. he received the news .of a victory, 
apd rsturned to Sparta. The Lacedemonians also sent mes- . 
sengers to countermand their allies from Corinth, and fi<oia. 
without the isthmus. And, being themselvea. returned . to 
%Mirt^, after giving dismission to their allies, as.the Carneiao 
solemnities were at hand, they celebrated the festival. The. 
imputation also of cowardice, at that time laid to their charge, 
b^ the rest of Greece, because of. their misfortune at Sphac- 
teria, and some other instances of impolitic and dilatory cofi* 
duct» by this one action they completely purged away. Now 
it was determined that their depression had been merely the 
result of fortune, but that in inward bravery they were still 
themselves. 

The day before this battle was fought it happened that the 
IJpidaurians, with the whole of their strength, had made an 
incursion into Argia, as left defenceless, and had done great 
execution on the guards left behind at the general march of 
tl^ Argives. 

Tlucee thousand heavy-armed Eleans, as auxiliaries to the ^ 
Mantineans, came up after the battle ; as did also a thousand 
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Athenians to join the former body, np* n which tne whole al- 
liance marched in^ediatel^ against Epidauras, while the La* 
cedamonians were solemnizing the Cameian festival. After 
an equal distribution of the work, they began to raise a cir* 
cumvallation around that city. The rest, indeed, soon de- 
sisted ; but the Athenians, conformably to their orders, com- 
pleted theirs round the eminence on which stood the temple 
of Juno. To guard this work, the whole alliance left behmd 
a sufficient number draughted from their several bodies, and 
then departed to their respective homes. And the summer 
was now at an end. 

In the first commencement of the succeeding winter, and 
after the celebration of the Cameian festival, the Lacediemo- 
nians immediately took the field ; and, advancing as far as 
Te^rea, sent from thence to Argos proposals for an accommo- 
dation. There was already in that city a party in their intel- 
ligence, who were also bent on overturning the popular gov- 
ernment at Argos ; and, since the event of the late fatal bat- 
tle, they were enabled to use more cogent arguments to per- 
suade the many into the accommodation. Their scheme was, 
first to enter into truce with the LacedsBmonians, as prepara- 
tory to an alliance, offensive and defensive, which was next in 
agitation ; and, this point carried, then immediately to exe- 
cute their plot against the people. 

Lichas, son of Arcesilau?, the public host of the Argives, 
accordingly arrived at Argos, charged to make two demands 
in the name of the Lacedsmonians ; the one, " whether war 
be srill their option V^ the other, ** how if their choice be 
peace?* Upon this a strong debate arose, for Alcibiades 
was present. But the party who acted in the Lacedsmonian 
interest prevailed with the Argives to accept their proposals 
of an accommodation, which were as follows :^ 

**Thus resolved by the Lacedsmonian council to com- 
pound with the Argives. 

" These to restore their children to the Orchomenians, and 
their men to the Menalians ; to restore also to the Laceds- 
monians their citizens now detained at Mantinea ; to evacu- 
ate Epidaurns and demolish their works. 

** And the Athenians, if they will not quit Epidaurus, to be 
declared enemies to the Arrives and to the Tjacedsmonians, 
and to the confederates of the Lacedemonians, and to the 
confederates of the Argivet. 
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"And, if.tke Lace^fupo^^os . hay^ m.their ^Wj^r any 
yowig men, to release the^i. to all theisUtes. 

**in relation to the god,* w© xionsent that aq oath be ad- 
miaistered to the Epidai^rians^ and we grant, the .form to be 
pregcribe/d bj the Argives. 

" The states of Peloponnesus, both sm^JU and great, to be, 
none excepted, free, according to their own primitive consti- 
tutions. 

"And, if any state^ without Peloponnesus shall enter offen- 
sively into the lands of Peloponnesus, succours to be. united, 
in pursuance of a general consultation of Peloponnesians 
about the determinate and most expedient methods. 

" All confederates of the Lacedemonians whatever, with- 
out Peloponnesus, shall enjoy the same privileges as those 
of the Jjacedaemonians and those of the Ar^ves enjoy, each 
remaining in free possession of their territories. 

" These articles to be communicated to the confederates, 
and ratification to be made, if they approve. If different 
methods seem advisable to the confederates, all parties to de- 
sist and return directly home.*' 

These proposals, by way of preliminary, the Argives ac- 
ce|>ted ;. and the army of the Lacedaemonians was diraym off 
from Tegea to their own home. And afterward, in the 
course ot mutual negotiation, the same party at Argos pre- 
vailed upon their countrymen to renounce their alliance with 
the Mantineans and Eleans, and even with the Athenians, and 
to strike up a peace and an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the Lacedaemonians. The tenour of it was this : — 

"Resolved thus, by the Lacedamonians and the Argives, 
oq a peace and an alliance, ofiensive and defensive, for the 
tefm of fifty years. 

" They shall dp justice to each other reciprocally, with im- 
partiality and equity, according to their several forms of law. 

" The other states in Peloponnesus, comprehended in this 

peace and alliance, shall continue in the enjoyment of tbeir 

own laws,, their own independence, holding the same territo- 

. rief, doing justice with impartiality and equity, according to 

their several forms of law. 

* ' The Py thian^polk). This article seems designed to adjust 
th^. quarrel abouT. the. victim, rehited in the transactions of the 
last year. 
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** All confedetilei-ofthe Laeedvmonians whatever, with 

dnt Peloponneros, shall efijoy'^e same prlTileges with the 
liftc^djaemonians themselves; tind the Arrive confederates 
shall enjoy the same with the Argives themselves; each 
holding their respective territor^s. 

"If a joint citpeditionbeat any time reqnisite, a c6hsul- 
tation to be held, by the La<iedaeinonians and the Argives, 

' about the d^teitnttiite and most expedient methods of issuing 

' orders to the rest of the alliinfce. , 

' "But, if any controversy *arise between the states, eithi^r 
those' within or those without Peloponnesus, either concern- 
ing their boundaries oit any other -point, it shall be determined 
by judges. 

"And, if any c6itffi^erate state have a dispute' with another 

*«tate, they shall gdwith a reference to that atate virhich'to 
the conteiidihff ffWtes shall be thought most htapartial. Pri- 
vate persons, TkOwdVer, to be judged by the hiws of that^tate 

^t6 wWch ^y are subject." 

Thia peace and eluch an alliance 'were now perfected, and 
the reciprocal damages of war and all other offences were 
now buried in oblivion: and, having already settled all 
points to general satisfaction, they concurred in a suffrage 
" to receive no herald nor embassy from the Athenians till 
they were withdrawn out of Peloponnesus, and had given 
up th^ir fortifications at Epidaurus ;'* and farther, " for the 
future, to make neither peace nor war but with joint concur- 
rence." Their attention was also extended to objects more 
remote ; and in conjunction they despatched ambassadors to 
the cities in Thrace and to Perdiccas, and seduced Perdiccas 
to swear adherence to their league : not that he instantly de- 
clared his revolt from the Athenians, but he was bent on ac- 

. complishing it erer since he saw the Argives had done it ; 
for he was originally descended from Argos. They renewed 
also their ancient oaths to the Chalcideans, and strengthened 
them by the addition of new. 

The Arrives also despatched an embassy to the Atheni- 
ans, requiring them to quit the works they had raised at Epi- 
daurus. The latter, sensible that their soldiers were but a 

, handful of men when compared with those who were associa- 
ted with them in that service, sent Demosthenes to draw 
them off. He, upon his arrival, pretending to solemnize some 
martial game without the fortress, when the rest of the gar- 
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rtfon was gone out to the spectacle, barred fast the gates. 
And afterward the Athenians, having renewed the peace 
with thena, surrendered the fortifications they had raised into 
the hands of the Epidaurians. 

When the Argiyes had in this manner gone off from the 
alliance, the Mantineans also, who at first stood out, finding 
at lengUi that without the Argives they could do nothing of 
themselves, thought proper to accommodate their disputes 
with the Lacedsmonians, and resigned their command over 
the cities of Arcadia. The Ijacedsmonians also and Ar- 
gives, to the number of a thousand each, marched in conn- 
pany to Sicyon ; where, principally by the presence of the 
Lacedeemonians, the government was shifted into the hands 
of a smaller number. And, after transacting such points in 
concert, they soon procured the demolition of the popular 
ffovernment at Argos ; and an oligarchy, suited to the J jace- 
daemonian model, was erected in its stead. 

As the winter was now in its close, these transactions ran 
out nearly into the spring ; and the fourteenth year of the 
war expired. 

YEAE XV.* 

In the following summer the Dictideans of Athos revolt- 
ed from the Athenians to the Chalcideans ; and the Lace- 
demonians resettled the state of Achaia, which for a time 
had been under a management not a^eable to thenu 

The people of Argos also, combming gradually together 
and resuming their spirits, made an assault upon the few. 
They waited for a favourable opportunity, till the festival of 
the naked games was celebrating at Lacedemon. A battle 
was fought within the precincts of Argos, in which the people 
were the victors ; some of their opponents they slew, and 
others they doomed to perpetual exile. The Lacedemoni- 
ans, whien their adherents implored their succour, were too 
dilatory in moving ; but at last they adjourned the games, 
and marched away to their support ; and hearing, when they 
were come to Tegea, that " the few were vanquished," they 
determined to proceed no farther, maugre all the entreaties 
of the new exiles ; but, retreating forthwith to Sparta, they 
resumed the celebration of the rames. Yet, being afterward 
Attended by deputations from those in Argot, as well as by 

« Before Christ 417. 
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such as had been lately banished, in the presence of the 
whole confederacy, after many arguments had been urjged on 
both sides, they came to a resolution that ** the Argives in 
the city were guilty of injustice ;** and a decree was passed 
that " they should march against Ar^os ;" but, after all, 
their proceedings are dilatory and remiss. 

In the meantime, the people of Argos, dreading the Lace- 
dflsmonian strength, and readdressing themselves again to 
Athens for a renewal of alliance, and proceeding to execute 
a plan which they thought the strongest expedient of preser- 
yation, built long walls quite down to the sea, that, m case 
they should be blocked up by land, all proper supplies might 
be thrown into the city by sea, through tne good omces of the 
Athenians. To this scheme of new fortifications some cities 
also of Peloponnesus were privy underhand. The whole 
body of the Argives without distinction, the citizens, their 
wives, and their servants, forwarded the work ; and from 
Athens they were supplied with carpenters and masons. 
And here the summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, the Lacedfemonians, when ad- 
Tertised of these new fortifications, marched their forces 
against Argos ; their own, and all those of their allies, ex- 
cepting the Corinthian. Some new projects in their favour 
were now also in agitation within Argos itself. The whole 
armT was commanded by Agis, the son of Archidamus, King 
of tne Lacedasmonians. The new tarns they expected for 
their service took no effect within the city ; but they made 
themselves masters of the new-erected walls, and levelled 
them with the ground. They also took Hysiae, a town in 
Argia ; and, having put all the freemen found within that 
place to the sword, they drew off, and dispersed to their sev- 
eral cities. 

After this the Arrives marched their force into Phliasia ; 
and, after ravaging that district, because the exiles from Ar- 
gos had met vnth a reception there, they a^rain retired : for 
many of those exiles had taken up their residence at Phlins. 

In the same winter the Athenians, exasperated against 
Perdiccas, prevented all manner of importations into Maca- 
donia. They charged him with "taking part in the late 
treaty, confirmed by the sanction of oaths, oetween the Ar- 
gives and Lacedsmonians ; that, farther, when they had 
made great preparatioot agtinat the Chakideans of Tbiaet 

THU. — ^TOL. IL— L 
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and Amphipolis, and NictM, dw son of Nicerafow, was a|>- 
pointed to command in that service, be had violated his obli* 
gations to act in concert, and that ejqpedition came to nothing 
purely through his sfcession : he was therefore an enemj ta 
Athens.** 

The winter expired in this manner ; and with it the fif«- 
t«enth year of the war came also to on end. 



When summer came on, Alcibiades, with twenty sail, ar«. 
rived at Argos, where he seized three hundred of the citizens,, 
whose fidelity to the Athenians, and adherence to the Lace* 
dasmonian interest, were still suspected ; and these the Athe* 
nians secured in tiie neighbouring islands which were subject 
to their dominion. 

The Athenians also undertook the reduction of Melos with 
a naval force, consisting q( thirty sail of Athenians, six of 
Chians, and two of Lesbians ; on board of which were trans* 
ported twelve hundred heavy-armed Athenians, three huiH 
dred archers, and twenty who threw the bpw on horseback. 
The number also of their dependants, from the continent and 
iiftlands, which attended, was about fifteen hundred heavyft 
armed. The Melianst axe a colony of the Lacedaemonians,, 

• Before Christ 418. 

t The origin of this colony is curious, according to the ae^ 
count given of it by Plutarch. — "When the Tyrrhenes were 
masters of Lemnos and Imbras, and made a practice of mvish* 
ing the wives of the Athenians at Brauroii, a mixed breed was 
the consequence; whom, as half barbarians, the Athenians 
drove oat of the isles. Thus exiled, they repaired to Taenarua, 
and were useful to the Spartans in their war against the Helots; 
Thev were afterward rewarckd for their good services with the 
freedom of Sparta and liberty of intermarriage. Yet, not being 
allowed the honour of serving the offices of the state, or a seat 
in the council, they became afterward suspected, as cabalMog 
together for bad designs, and projecting to overthrow the cab- 
st^ution : the Lacednmonians therefore apprehended them all; 
acbd, throwing them into prison, kept them confined under a 
strong guard, till they could find out clear and incontestable 
evidence against them. The wives of the prisoners came in a 
body to the prison, and, after much prayer and entreaty, were af 
lengdi admitted by the guard to the sight and discourse of thekf . 
hnnands. When once they had gained access, &ey ordem^ 
ih«m munediately to slr^ aad ohao^ clothes with them: K) 
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snd hftd therefore refoved to receire Isw from die Athenians 
in the same manner as the inhabitants of the other islands re- 
ceived it. At first, however, they observed a strict neutral- 
ity ; hat, in process of time, when the Athenians, W rava- 
iptig their country, would have obliged them to act o£tonsive- 
ly, tbey openly took part in the war against them. 

With a force so strong as has been described, Cleomedes, 
the son of Lycomedes, and Tisias, the son of Tisimachus, 
landed and encamped upon the island. Yet, before they 
proceeded to hostilities, they sent a depatation from the army 
to demand a conference ; whom the Melians refused -to in- 
troduce into the assembly of the people, but, in the presence 
only of the magistrates and the few, commanded them to deliv- 
4fr their instructions. Upon this the Athenian deputation ex- 
pressed themselves as follows : — 

** Since to the people in liill assembly we are precluded 
from speaking, lest the many, hearing their true interest de- 
clared at once by us in a continued discourse, and proved 
by arguments fitted to persuade and too strong to be refuted, 
might be wrought into our views, for such, we are sensible, 
is the plain construction of this our guarded audience by the 
few : to you, also, who now sit here, we recommend a method 
of making that point yet more secure, that, to the reasons 
we offer, you reserve not your objections for one formal de- 
liberate reply, but, in case we offer any seeming incongruity, 
you immediately interrupt us, and discuss the point. And 
tell us, first, whether or not this proposal be agreeable.'* 

The Melians, who composed the synod, answered thus :^* 

., . 1 T , 

leave them their own, and, dressed in those of their wives, to make 
their escape directly in that disguise. It was done ; the women 
stayed behind, determined to endure whatever might be the con- 
sequence ; and the guards, deceived by appearances, let out the 
husbands instead of the vnves. They marched off and seized 
Taygeta ; then seduced the Helots to revolt, and promised to 
support thmn ; which struck a great terror among the Spartans. 
They sent to treat with them, and made up the matter on these 
comutions : ' that they should have their wives restored safe to 
Ihem ; should be furnished with money and vessels for removal , 
and, when settled in another country, should be reckoned a 
colony and kinsmen of the Lacedemonians.* A body of them 
iettled some time after in the Isle of Helos."— -OfMc Virtues of 
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** The candour of such leisurely debate, for mutual inform- 
ation, is not to be disapproved ; and yet there seems to be 
great inconsistency between such candour and those warlike 
preparations, with which you no longer intend hereafter, but 
in present act have already beset us : for we perceive, that 
hither you are come to be authoritative judges of your own 
plea, and that the decision must needs prove fatal to us : 
since if, superior in debate, we for that reason refuse submis- 
sion, our portion must be war ; and, if we allow your plea, 
from that moment we become your slaves/' 

Atjibnians. — " To what purpose this 1 If here you are 
met together to retail your suspicions of future events, or to 
talk of any thing but the proper means of extricating and 
preserving your state from the present and manifest dangers 
which environ it, we had better be silent : but, if the latter 
be your purpose, let us come to the point." 

Mblians. — " There is reason for it, and there ought to be 
forgiveness, when men, so situated as we are, are liable to 
much distraction both in speech and thought. The point for 
which we are assembled is^ it is true, no less than our future 
preservation : if, therefore, it must be so, let the conference 
proceed in the method you require." 

Athen. — " As, therefore, it is not our purpose to amuse 
you with pompous details ; how, after completely vanquish- 
ing the Mede, we had a right to assume the sovereignty, or 
how, provoked by the wrongs received from you, we come 
hithet to earn redress ; we shall waive all parade of words 
that have no tendency towards conviction \ and, in return, 
insist from you that you reject all hopes of persuading us by 
frivolous remonstrances ; that, as a colony of the Lacedao- 
monians, you were incapacitated from accompanying our 
arms, or that wrongs in any shape you have never done us. 
But, these things aparti let us lay all stress on such points 
as may really, on both sides, be judged persuasive : since of 
this you are as strongly convinced as we ourselves are sensi- 
ble of it, that, in all human competitions, equal wants alone 
produce equitable determination ; and, in what terms soever 
the powerful enjoin obedience, to those the weak are obliged 
to submit." 

Mbl. — '' If this he so^ we boldly aver, for, as you have 
discarded justice from the question, and substituted interest 
in iu place, we must follow the precedent, that you alM> it 
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t, we should not be deprived of the common privilege 
of men ; but that to human creatures, ever liable to ao dan* 
^enrai a loss, the pleas of reason and equity, even though 
titged beyond their exact limitations^ should be indulged and 
ftUewed their weight. And more to you than to others is 
■this proper to be suggested, lest, after satiating revenge in 
all its fury, should you ever b^ overthrown, you may teach 
your enemiM how you ought to be treated." 
. Athbm. — <*That afieots us not : for, thoush to our share 
«a overthrow of empire lall, the event would render us nei- 
ther abject nor desponding ; because men, inured to enlarged 
command, as the Lacedsemonians for instance, are never ter- 
-rible to the vanquished. But our contest, at present, is not 
-aeainst the Lacedemonians. That revenge alone is terrible, 
wiien subjects tumultuously rebel, and gain the ascendant 
over such as were once their masters ; and truly, to avert 
such dangerous extremities, be the care intrusted to us. 
But, on the present occasion, that we are here for the en- 
largement of our own power, and that what we have to urge 
concerns the preservation of the state of Melos, these are 
the points we are to establish. We are desirous to have our 
power extended over you without obstruction ; and your pres- 
ervation to be amply secured for the common benefit of us 
both." 

Mbl. — '* And how can it turn out as beneficial for us to 
become your slaves as it will for you to be our masters V* 

Athbn. — " Plainly thus : — ^because, instead of suffering 
the extremities of conquest, you may merely become our sub- 
jects, and we, by exempting you from a total destruction, 
ahall gain your service." 

Mil. — " But will not these terms content you : — that we 
be permitted to persevere in quiet ; to be friends to you, in- 
stead of enemies ; but, in iregard to war, to be strictly neu- 
trail" 

- Athbn. — ** No : tar all your enmity cannot hurt us so much 
■• the acceptance of such friendship from you. The latter, to 
those over whom we rule, would suggest intimations of our 
weakness : your enmity is a proof of our power." 

Mbl.-~'* Are your subjects then such sorry judges of equi- 
ty and right, as to place upon the same level those who are 
under bo manner of tie, and who were never indebted for 
l2 
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their settlement to you, and those who, reyoUmg from yout 
have been again reduced 1" 

Athen. — "Why should they noti They know such a 
sense of things may be well grounded in regard to both ; in- 
asmuch as those who are exempted from our yoke owe such 
exemfjtion to their own superior strength, and, if .we attack 
them not, it is the pure result of fear. And hence the reduc 
tion of you, besides enlargin^r our empire, will invest it with 
more ample security ; especially when, seated on an island, 
you are bound to submit to the masters of the sea, and to r«> 
main henceforth too weak for resistance, unless you are victo- 
rions at the present crisis." 

Mel. — ** Do you then conclude that what we have pj-opo- 
sed is incompatible with your own security 1 — For since, eJc- 
cluding us from the plea of justice, you endeavour merely to 
persuade us into subserviency to your interest, we also are 
again necessitated to insist once more on the profitable "to 
ourselves^ and, by showing that with our welfare your own 
also coincides, endeavour to prevail. What think you of all 
those states which now stand neutral in your disputes 1 How 
will you avoid their implacable hatred when, terrified at such 
your usage of us, they must live in constant expectation of 
your hostilities 1 And whither can such conduct tend, but to 
enlarge the number of your declared enemies, and to con- 
strain others, who never designed to be your foes, to take up 
arms against you, though to their own regret 1" 

Athen. — " That never can be, since from states seated 
on the continent we have nothing to apprehend ; they are 
under no immediate necessity of guarding their liberty against 
attacks from us. Those alone we dread who are seated in 
islands ; and who, like you, refuse our government ; or who, 
having felt the pains of subjection, are irritated against us. 
Such are most likely to have recourse to violent measures, 
and to plunge themselves and us into imminent dangers." 

Mel. — "If this be so ; and if you, ye Athenians, can 
readily embark into so many perils to prevent the dissolution 
of your own empire ; if states, by you enslaved, can do as 
much to throw off your yoke ; — must it not be wretchedly 
base and cowardly in us, who yet are free, to leave- any meth- 
od, even to the last extremity, untried, of averting slaveiy V* 

Athen. — " If you judge of things as wise men ought, w« 
answer — Not. For the point in which you are at present 
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eonrerned is not a trial of valour upon equal terms, in order 
to escape the reproach of cowardice ; but your deliberations 
proceed at present about the means of self-preservation, that 
you may not be obliged to encounter those who must by far 
overpower you." 

Mkl. — " But we, on the contrary, know that the enter- 
prises of war have sometimes very different events to those 
which superiority of numbers gave ifeason to expect ; and, in 
regard to ourselves, that, if we yield at once, eternal despair 
must be our fate ; but, by acting resolutely in our own de- 
fence, we may yet entertain a hope of success." 

Athbn. — " Hope in this manner is ever applied to be the 
solace of danger. And truly^, in situations which can afford 
to be disappomted, though ever prejudicial, it is not always 
fatal. But such as idly lavish their last resource, their veiy 
all, upon hope (for it is prodigal by nature), are only by their 
own ruin convinced of its delusion ; nay, when its delusion 
is thus by sad experience discovered, and men should guard 
themselves against it, it will not yet .let go its hold in the hir- 
man heart. Choose not, therefore, so fatal a resource for 
yourselves in your present destitute situation, hanging as you 
are on the very brink of ruin. Let not your conduct resem* 
ble the foolish behaviour of the mob of mankind, who, though 
by human means their safety might be earned, yet, when ca- 
lamity has chased %way all visible hopes of redress, betake 
themselves, to others of a darker cast, to divinations and to 
oracles, and all such vain expedients as hope suggests, to 
draw them to their destruction." 

Mel. — " Difficult indeed, as we apprehend, and you well 
know, the contest must prove to us against your strength and 
fortune, matched as we are so unequally together. Yet the 
confidence still supports us, that in fortune, since of divine 
disposal, we shall not be inferior, as with innocence on our 
side we stand against injustice ; that, farther, our deficiencies 
in strength will be amplified by the addition of Laced»moniaa 
aid ; since it is incumbent upon them to support us, if from 
no other motive, yet from the ties of blood and a sense of 
honour. And thus it is not enturely without good grounda 
Ibat we can form the resolution to withstand your efforts." 

Athsn. — ** Nor have we any reason to apprehend, on our 
own account, that the divine benevolence will not equally 
•zert itaelf for us ; because neither our opinions nor our acts 
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are worse than those of the rest of mankind, either in regard 
to the worship of the gods or an acknowledgment of their 
providence. For of the dirine nature we think like the rest 
of the world ; and of men, that beyond a scruple they are im« 
polled, by the necessary bent of their nature, to seize domin- 
ion wherever they have power. As for ourselves, we were 
not the authors of this constitution, nor were we the first 
who digested it into practice. We found it already in force ; 
we have accordingly applied it, and shall leave it behind us 
for the practice of eveiy future age ; conscious that you your- 
selves, and every odier state mvested with equal power, 
would make the same exertion of it. And truly, so far as 
relates to the gods, we have no more reason to distrust their 
protection than our neishbours. But your sentiments of the 
l^cedaeonians are such that you are confident of support 
from them because it will be base in them to refuse it. 
Here we bless your simplicity, but envy not your folly. The 
LacediSmonians, we allow, among one another, and in pay- 
ing all due regard to the laws of their country, give ample 
proofs of honour and virtue : but their behaviour towards the 
rest of mankind, though it would open a large field of cen- 
sure were it to be minutely examined, yet at present shall be 
shown by one concise declaration, that, according to the beet 
lights we have been able to collect, they repute as honourable 
the things which please them, and as just the things which 
promote their interest. Such maxims are not in the least 
conducive to your preservation : it is all chimerai'* 

Mbl. — " No. We ground our hopes of relief from thera 
upon their own clear conviction of what their interest enjoins 
them. This never can suffer them to entertain a thought of 
ibandoning the Melians, who are a colony of their own ; of 
being faithless to the states of Greece, who wish them well ; 
or of promoting the^ schemes of the common foe." 

Athbn. — »* Of consequence you imagine that their inter* 
Mt is connected with your security ; that the duties of jus- 
tice ehould in honour be observed, though attended with 
dangers. But these are maxims which the Lacedeemoninns, 
least of all men, have resolution enough to observe in fact.** 

Mbl.—** We have the strongest grounds to imagine that 
ki oar defence they will hazai^ any dangers, from a sense 
that their own preservBtion depends more on us than any 
•ther people, as we are finely sitaated for doing them MV> 
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vice in Peloponnesus, and in affection are more faithfoUy 
attached to them through the bands of consanguinity." 

Athbn. — ** But the certainty of obtaining succour in the 
mtenrals of need seems not to depend so much on the 
merit of those who implore it, as on the consciousness of su- 
perior strength in those who are implored to give it : a max- 
im this, to which no state adheres so strictly as the Laced»- 
monian. Hence, ever through a diffidence of their own do- 
mestic force, they never dare even to mvade their neighbours 
without the concurrence of numerous allies. There cannot, 
therefore, be the least room to expect that they will transport 
an aid into an island while we are masters of the sea.*' 

Mel. — " Not perhaps of their own forces ; but they have 
confederates enough to employ in this service. The sea of 
Crete is wide and spacious; a passage through it even the 
lords of the sea will find it more difficult to obstruct thai^ 
those who are intent on stealing it to effect with safety. Or, 
grant they miscarry in the attempt, at worst they can make a 
niversion upon your territory, or against the remainder of your 
dependants who escaped the efforts of Brasidas. And then 
your attention and your arms must be drawn from a quarter 
where you have no right to fix them, for the necessary defence 
of your own home and your own appendage." 

Athen. — "Though such turns may intervene, your own 
experience should teach you to distrust them : for you are 
not, cannot be ignorant, that the Athenians never yet would 
condescend to raise a siege through hostile dread. But we 
cannot avoid observing that, in the whole course of this de- 
bate, though declared by you to be held as the means of your 
preservation, you have not so much as started one single 
point upon which wise men can presume to fasten the least 
confidence of redress. Your firmest security is placed in the 
faint hope of some distant contingencies ; but your present 
strength is merely trifling against the extensive scope of your 
antagonists. Nay, victims yon must fall to your absurd pre- 
sumptions, unless, when we are once withdrawn to give you 
time to consult, you determine to try some other expedient. 
You will then no longer be controlled by that sense of shame 
which, when dishonour glares before, and danger presses on, 
precipitates men into ruin. For though they see, with their 
eyes quite open, into what an abyss they are going to plunge, 
yet, to avoid the imputation of what the world styles dishon- 
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our, — so preraleot is the force of one bewitching soiuid !— * 
though vanquished bj it, they scorn to yield to reason, wil- 
folty embarrassing themselves with incurable cahumties, and 
contracting, a moie shameful weight of dishonour, through 
their own mad obstinacy, than fortune cooM award them. 
Such consequences you are now concerned by mature delib- 
erations to avoid. You are next to reflect that no ahame 
can attend your ptying imder the force of a most formidable 
•tate ; a state which designs to make the moderate demands 
a}one,-^that jou would accept her alliance, and securely en- 
joy your territory upon the condition only to pay her tribute ; 
and, when war or safety is left to your own option, that you 
would not peevishly prefer the worse. For those are the 
men to maintain themselves in credit and prosperity, who 
never suffer their equals to insult them, who pay proper re- 
gard to their superiors, and towards their inferiors behave 
with moderation. Reflect on these points while we with- 
draw ; and remember, asain and again, that your country 
BOW calls for all your prudence, since, by the siogle delibera- 
tion of this single day, as either it takes a prosperous or sin- 
ister turn, her fate will be determined." 

Here the Athenians withdrew from the conference ; and 
the Melians, after being some time alone, and resolving final- 
ly to reject what they had already refused, gave m their ac- 
•wer thus : — 

** We continue, Athenians, in the very same sentiments we 
have already declared.. We shall not, in an instant of time, 
abandon that liberty which, in the free possession of our own 
•tate, we have enjoyed for the space of seven hundred j^ears ; 
which still we shall spare no endeavours to preserve, intruat- 
ing it to that fortune which, by divine permission, has hitherto 
preserved it, and to that redress we expect from human aid 
and the Lacedamonians. But thus much again we offer : — to 
be friends to you, enemies to neither, on condition you quit 
our lands, after an accommodation ratified between us to our 
reciprocal satisfaction." 

The Melians in this manner delivered their final answer 
But the Athenians, the very moment they quitted the place 
of conference, uttered themselves thus : — 

** You, Melians, alone of all mankind, ate the persons, ao 
.^ar as we can judge, who regard future contingencies aa an 
over-bahmce for instant dangers, and, through mad presume 
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turn, Taloe things yet iavisibLe as leally actual But, the 

Cater your d^endance, the more ra^ your confidence upon 
^edaemonians, upon fortune, and upon hope, the more 
stnindantly fatal your deluMons^wiU proye." 

And, tius sud, the Athenian deputation returned to their 
camp. 

But the Athenian commandars, upon this refusal of sub^ 
Bttsciim from the Melians^ applied themselves instantly to the 
ads of war ; and, dividing the work in shares to the several 
parties in their army, completely shut up the Melians in a line 
oi cireumrallation. And, when this was perfected, and a 
sufficient numbor, both of l^e Athenians and their dependants, 
were appointed to stay bebmd and continue the blockade both 
if kad and sea* they departed with the bulk of their forces. 
Those, farther, who were left for this service, stayed behind 
and continued the blockade. 

About the same time the Argrves, making an irruption into 
Phliasia, and caught in an ambuscade laid for them by the 
Phliasians and their own exiles, were slaughtered to the 
number of eighty. 

The Athenians, by their excursions from Pylus, committed 
many depredations on the LacedsBmonians. But these had 
not influence enough upon the Lacedaemonians to cause a re- 
nunciation of the peace, or a renewal of the war. They only 
proclaimed that " their people had free leave to make repri- 
sals on the Athenians." 

The Corinthians also had a war with the Athenians, on 
account of some private differences between them ; but the 
rest of Peloponnesus interfered not in the quarrel. 

The Melians^ farther, assaulting it by night, carried that 
part of the Athenian circumvallation which lay close to their 
market. They slew the guards who were posted there ; and, 
having gained a conveyance into the town for provisions, and 
all necessary stores they could procure by money, they after- 
ward withdrew, and discontinued all efforts of resistance : 
hot the Athenians took care for the future to place a stronger 
guard upon their works. And here the summer ended. 

In the winter which followed, the Lacedaemonians drew 
out their forces in order to begin an expedition into Argia ; 
bat, when the victims offered on the frontiers boded no suc- 
cess to the expedition, they agam withdrew. Yet the Ar- 
gives, as such an invasion had been intended against them, 
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suspected it was owing to the intrigues of a faction within 
their city ; some of whom they immediately secured, but the 
rest escaped by flight. 

About the same time also, the Melians carried another part 
of the Athenian circumvallation, as the party by which it was 
guarded was not numerous. But, upon such disturbances, a 
strong re-enforcement was sent from Athens, under the com- 
mand of Philocrates, the son of Demeas. The Melians were 
now closely invested on all sides ; and, some schemes to be- 
tray the town being in agitation among them, they thought 
proper to make a voluntary surrender. This they did ** at 
the discretion of the Athenians ;" who put to death all they 
found within the place able to bear arms, and made the women 
and children slaves. The town they afterward repeopled 
by sending thither a colony of five hundred. 
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The Athenians reiolTe on the expedition to Sicily.^Description 
of that island.— Ybar XVII, The debate in the assembly of 
the people at Athens about the expedition.— The generals 
nominated with fall powers. — The aftair of the Mercnries.— 
Departure of the grand fleet for Sicily .^Proceedings at Syra- 
cuse. — The Athenian fleet arrives on the coast of Itoly. — AIci 
biades recalled, to take his trial about the Mercuries and prof- 
anation of the Mysteries. — A digression, containing the true 
account of a former revohition at Athens, begun by Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. — Alcibiades flies, and is proclaimed a traitor. 
— The Athenians land at Syracuse. — A battle ensues, in 
which the Athenians are victorious; but, soon after, they 
return to Catana— The negotiations at Camarina. — Alcibia- 
des at Sparta.— XVIII. The Athenians land again at Syra- 
cuse, take Epipole by surprise, and begin to invest Syracuse 
in form. <^ Battles ; the Ath^ians carry on their works; 
counterwork of the Syracusans.— Aid sent to Syracuse from 
Peloponnesus, under the command of Gylippus ; he arrives 
at Tarentum.— The Athenians, by openly jommg the Argives 
against the Laced»monians. violate the treaty of peace in 
Greece. • 

In the same winter the Athenians cume to a resolution to 
make a second expedition against Sicily, with a larger force 
than had been sent thither heretofore, uy»ler Laches and Eit- 
rrmedon, and to attempt its total risduction. The bulk of 
the people, was, in truth, ignorant <^ the largeness Of the 
island, and of the multitude of the Orectans and Baibvrians 
by whom it was inhabited ; ignorant, feither, that they were 
going to embark in a war not much less considerable than 
the Peloponnesian. 

The compass of Sicily is little tinder e^t days' sail for a 
trading vessel ; ftnd, though it be so large, it is severed from 
the mainland, so as not to be |»aYt^ the contiiMnt, by a got» 
in breadth about twenty stadta.* The manner in wlndi it 
was inhabited in the earliest ages wtis this ; Had th* •evvnd 
nations which possessed it #ere these. 

* AibMttwooilei. 

THU — ^VOL. n.— M. 
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The Cyc ops and Lestrigons are said to be the most ancient 
inhabitants of some part of this country ; but, from what stock 
they were derived, or from whence they came hither, or what 
is become of them since, I have nothing to relate. Poetical 
amusements must here suffice, or such information as every 
man picks up for his own use. 

The Sicanians appear to be the first people who, next to 
those, inhabited this country ; though, according to their own 
accounts, they are prior ; because they claim to themselves 
the original tenure : but, according to the truest discoveries, 
they are found to have been Iberians, who were compelled to 
remove from the banks of the Sicanus, in Iberia, by the Lib> 
yans. And from them, at that time, this island received the 
name of Sicania, having before been called Trinacria. They 
continue to this day to inhabit the western parts of Sicily. 

After the taking of Troy, some of the Trojans, who had 
escaped the Achsans, arrived in their vessels upon the Sicilian 
shore, and, forming a settlement adjacent to the Sicanians, 
they all took jointly the name of Elymi ; and their cities were 
Eryz and Egesta. They were also increased by the acces- 
sion of some Phocians from Troy, who, having first been 
driven to Libya by a storm, passed over afterward from 
thence into Sicily. 
• The Siculi passed over first into Sicily from Italy, for 
there they originally dwelt. They fled before the Opici ; and, 
as the story is told, not without probability, having observed 
how the current set within the strait,^ and seized a favourable 
gale, they crossed over upon rafts, and perhaps by some other 
methods. There are, even to this very day, a people in Italy 
called Siculi ; and that region, in a similar manner, obtained 
its name of Italy from a certain Arcadian king, who bore the 
name of Italus. These, crossing into Sicily with formidable 
numbers, and vanquishing the Sicanians in battle, drove them 
into the southern and western parts ; caused the name of the 
island to be . changed from Sicania to Sicily ; settled them- 
selves in, and kept possession of, the richest tracts in the 
country, since their passage hither was near three hundred 
years earlier than the landing of any Grecians in Sicily. Nay, 
they continue to this very day in possession of the midland 
and northerly parts of the island. 

The Phoenicians also had settlements quite round the 
coast of Sicily. They secured the capes on the sea and the 
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man circumjacent isles, for the sake of trafficking with the 
Sicilians : but when the Grecians, in considerable numbers, 
began to cross over and fix their residence here, the Phoeni* 
cians abandoned their other settlements, and, uniting togeth- 
er, seated themselves at Motya, and Soloeis, and Panormus, 
near to the Elymi ; secure of their own continuance in these 
quarters from their friendship with the Elymi, and because, 
from this part of Sicily the passage to Carthage is exceeding 
short. So many were the Barbarians seated in Sicily ; and 
such the order of their settlements. 

The first Grecians who came hither were the Chalcideans 
of Euboea. Thucles led the colony which settled at Naxus, 
Knd erected the altar of Apollo the Guide, which is still to 
be seen without the city ; and on which the deputations, sent 
from hence to the oracles, offer sacrifice before they begin 
their voyage. 

In the year following Archias, a Corinthian, of the race 
of Hercules, founded Syracuse, having previously expelled 
the Sicilians out of that island on which the inner city is 
seated, though now no longer washed round about by the 
sea : and, in process of time, the upper city also, being ta- 
ken in by a wall, became exceeding populous. 

In the fifth year afrer the foundation of Syracuse, Thucles 
and his Chalcideans sallied forth out of Naxus ; and having 
by force of arms driven away the Sicilians, they build Leon- 
tram, and afterward Catana. But the Cataneans themselves 
declared Evarchus their founder. 

About the same point of time Lamis also, leading a colony 
from Megara, arrived in Sicily, -and planted them on a spot 
called Trotilus, upon the river Pantacias. But, removing 
afterward from thence to Leontium, he associated himself a 
short time with the Cataneans for the protection of his party ; 
ret, bein^ ejected by them, and then having founded Thap- 
BUS, he died. His followers, upon this, removed from Thap- 
sus ; and Hyblon, a Sicilian king, betraying another place into 
heir hands, and becoming himself their conductor, they set- 
led those Megareans who are called Hyblaan ; and, after a 
ontinued possession of two hundred and forty-five years, 
Jiey were expelled out of their city and territory by Gelon, 
tyrant of the Syracmans. Tet, beh>re*this ejectment, about 
a' hundred years after their settlement there, they had sent 
•at Pammilus, and built the city of Selinus. Pammilus had 
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3omQ ihitker mora lately from Mogara, their mother citj, 
V¥i avsisted them in miUung this new settlement at Selinus. 

Antiphemns from Rhodes, and Entimus from Crete, e«ch 
leading a separate colony, founded Gela in conjunction, in 
the forty-fifth year after the foundation of Syracuse. The 
name of this new city was taken from the river Gela : yet the 
spot where the city now stands, and which was first wailed 
round, is callnl lindii. But their polity was framed upon 
the Doric model. 

In the hundred and eighth year, as near as possible, after 
this last settlement, the Geloans built Acragas, giving the 
city its name from the river Acragas. They declared Axisto* 
nus and Pystilus to be its founders, and gave it the civil in- 
stitutions of Gela. 

Zancle was originally founded by a band of pirates, who 
arrived there from Cjrme, a Chalcidic city in Opicia ; thou^ 
afWrward a numerous re-enforcement from Chalcis and the 
rest of £uboea joined them, and possessed that district in 
community. The founders were Perieres and Gratamettes ; 
one of them from Cyme, the other from Chalcis. But the 
name of Zancle was first of all given it by the Sicilians, be- 
cause in shape it bears a resemblance to a scythe, and the 
Sicilians call a scythe zanclum. But, in process of time, 
these people were driven from thence by tne Samians and 
other lonians, who, fiying from the Medes, had landed in Si- 
cily. And, after a short interval, Anaxilas, tyrant of the 
Rhegians, ejected the Samians, repeopled the city with % 
number of mixed inhabitanta, and changed its name to Mes- 
sene, in honour of the country from whence he was oriffinaU^ 
descended. Himera also was founded from Zancle by EocU- 
des, and Simus, and Sacon. Into this colony came also a 
very numerous body of Chalcideans, Some exiles farther 
from Syracuse, who had been worsted in a sedition, and were 
distinguished by the title of Miletidso, took up their resideoco 
' aiiion^ them. Hence their dialect became a mixture of the 
Chalcidic and the Doric ; but the Chalcidic model obtained 
ill their civil institutions. 

Acne and Casmenaa were founded by the Syracusaos; 
AcrsB seventy years after Syracuse, and Casmen» near 
tA-enty after Acne, Camarina aho was first founded by the 
Syracusans, very nearly one hundred and thirty-five yeara 
«fter the building of Syracuse ; its founders were Dascon and 
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Menecolas. But the Camuineans being afterward driven 
oat by the arms of the Syracusans, because of a reyolt, in 
process of time Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, received the 
lands of the Camanneans aa a ransom for some Syracusan 
prisoners of war, and taking upon himself to be their founder, 
replanted Camarina. Yet once more again it was demol- 
ished by Gelon ; and replanted a third time by the same 
Gelon. So many nations of Greeks and Barbarians inhabited 
Sicily. 

An island so large and so populous the Athenians were 
passionately bent on invading. Their truest and final view 
was to compass its total reduction ; but the pretext, alleged 
for a colour, was their readiness to succour such as by blood 
were related, or by prior alliances had been attached, to them. 
An Egestean embassy, now residing at Athens, laboured the 
point with all possible industry, and with extraordinary ear* 
neatness pressed them to engage in it. For the Egesteans, 
who bordered upon the Selinuntians, had been embroiled in 
a war with the latter about some connubial points, and a 
certain tract of land to which both laid claim. The Selinun- 
tians, farther, assisted by their Syracusan allies, pressed hard 
upon them both by land and sea. And hence the Egesteans 
were now suggesting at Athens that ** they ought not to for- 
get their alliance with the Leontiiies, made by Laches in the 
former war -" requesting farther, that a naval force might lie 
tent thither for their succour. To this purpose many othei 
arguments were alleged by them, but the pnncipal was this : 
** If the Syracusans, who have overthrown the Leontines, be 
left in the unmolested enjoyment of their conquest, and pro- 
ceed still farther to destroy the remaining parties of that al- 
liance, they will get into their bands the whole power of Sicily. 
Such an event would be attended with the utmost danger ; 
lest, in consequence of it, as they were Doric by descent, 
they might think themselves bound by the ties of blood to as- 
sist with a powerful armament their kindred Dorians, and, in 
quality of colonies, might succour those Peloponnesians by 
whom they were originally planted, and thus form a combina- 
tion to demolish the Athenian empire. In policy, therefore, 
the Athenians were obliged to support the dlies who yet re- 
mained, in order to make head against the Syracusans ; and 
this the more readily, as they themselves would undertake to 
fumith them with sums of money equal to the exigences of 

MS 
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the war." With inch diaconrst the Aiheniftus were fre- 
quently entertained in their pofnilar attemblies, as the Cgei* 
tean ambaasadors, still urging their point, had gained many 
adTOcates to second their arguments. And at length it was 
decreed, that ** ambassadors should be previously despatched 
to Egesta to inspect the state of their wealth, whether they 
had such sums as they talked of in the public treasury and 
the temples ; and abo to draw up a report of the present pos- 
ture of their war against the Selinuntians." And, in pursu-. 
ance of this, the ambassadors from the Athenians were sent 
to Sicily. 

The LacedsBmonians, in the same winter, joined by their 
allies, those of Corinth excepted, and marchmff into Argia> 
ravaged a small partpf that territory, and carried off the com* 
having brought carriages for that purpose. They also reroo> 
ved the Argive exiles to Omea, and left them « small detach- 
ment from their main army for the security of their persons. 
A temporary truce being also made, during which the Ome»» 
ts and Argives were to abstain from all hostilities againsi 
one another, they drew off the army to their respective homes. 

However, not long after this, the Athenians arrived with 
thirty sail of ships and six hundred heavy-armed. The Ar*' 
gives, in conjunction with the Athenians, took the field with 
all their strength, and besieged those in Omea for the space 
of a day . But, as at night the besiegers removed to a distance 
in order for repose, those of Omea made their escape. On the 
day following the Arrives, when sensible of their escape, 
levelled Omea with the ground, and then withdrew. And 
afterward the Athenians re-embarked for Athens. 

The Athenians also threw in by sea a party of horsemen 
into Methone, a frontier town of Macedonia. With these, 
consisting of their own citizens and such Macedonians as had 
refuged among them, they harassed the country belonging to 
Perdiccas. But the Lacedemonians sent a summons of aid 
for Perdiccas to the Chalcicleans of Thrace, who kept terms 
with the Athenians by truces renewed every tenth day ; thesA 
however refused to march. Thus ended the winter, arul 
with it the sixteenth year of the war, of which Thucydidea 
has compiled ths history. 
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YEAE XVII.* 

In the succeeding year, very early iu the spring, the Athe* 
nian ambassadors returned from Sicily, accompanied by th0 
Egesteans. They brought sixty talents of uncoined silver, 
bein? a month's pay for sixty sail of ships, the equipment of 
whi<m for succour they were instructed to solicit from tho 
Athenians. Upon thi^, an assembly of the people was called, 
and the reports of this Egestean and their own ambassador^ 
were received, consisting of many pomts, specious indeed, but 
false in fact ; and, so »r as related to their treasure, that 
** sums ample enough are already deposited in their temples 
and their public treasury.^ In consequence of this, a decree 
was made that " a fleet of sixty ships should sail for Sicily \ 
the commanders, Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, Nicias, the 
son of Niceratus, and Lamachus,-f the son of Xenophanes, to 
be invested with full powers to act at their own discretion. 
The whole armament to act as an aid to the Egesteans 

♦ Before Christ 415. 

t Lamachus, the third in this commission, seems to hav« 
been picked out for the command from the peculiar constitutioii 
of his own ch^acter, which was a proper mean between the 
cautious and phlegmatic disposition of Nicias and the fiery im- 
petuous ardour of Alcibiades. He was now (according to Plu- 
tarch) a brave old 'experienced officer. In nis youth he had 
been remarkable for neat and tire: a length oi service an4 
years mellowed him into the right temper to deliberate before 
hand, and then gallantly to carry the point into execution ; 
but then he wanted the mean^ of properly supporting the au^ 
thority and dignity of his post. He was now ranked with two 
of the most wealthy and noble Athenians ; whereas his owa 
condition was low ; nay, he was (a^ccording to Plut^ch) so ex- 
ceedingly poor, that, before he went to any foreign command, he 
was used to petition the state for a little money to furnish him 
out, and even to buy him some shoes. Mr. Wass, in his notes on 
Thucydides, refers us for his character to a comedy of Aristoplw 
anes (The Achamians ) ; that is, to inquire a£Ler the character 
of a plain blunt officer from a professed droll, or to seek trath 
from him who ridiculed all mankind. Aristophanes has repre^ 
sented Lamachus as a vain-glorious roaring buUy, a mere thinj| 
of anns, a creature of verbal pomp and parade ; contrary to all 
Ihe truth of history. Writers who hve bv turning great and 
good men into ridicule, should never be re<^oned good evidence 
as to the truth and reality of characters, when history disseota. 
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against the Selinuntiant ; to replace also the Leontincs in 
their former habitations, if the state of the war gave them 
leisure to execute that service ; and to manage all other 
points in Sicily as they should judge most beneficial for the 
Athenian interest." 

But the fifth day after this, another assembly of the people 
was held upon the ways and means to expedite the equip- 
ment of the fleet, and by proper decrees to supply the com- 
manders with what might be requisite to accelerate their de- 
parture. Nicias, who against his will had been named for a 
commander, was persuaded that the public determinations 
were rash and premature, since, on short examination, and 
motives merely specious, they were bent on the total reduc- 
tion of Sicily* an arduous undertaking ! Now, therefore, he 
Atood up ; and, having a mind to stop proceedings, he advised 
the Athenians as ToUows : — 

** I am aware that the present assembly is held to concert 
the means of expediting our preparations, and to get all in 
readiness for the expedition to Sicily. But, in my sentiments, 
we ought once more to resume the consideration of the pre- 
Tious point, * whether upon the whole it be advisable to equip 
6ut such a fleet ;* and not, by rash and premature resolves on 
points of such vast importance, through too easy compliance 
with foreign solicitations, to embroil ourselves in an unne- 
cessary war. For my own part, truly, I am invested with 
honour b)^ the present measures, and no man upon earth is so 
little anxious about his own personal safety. But at the 
same time I pronounce that person to be a valuable member 
of the public, who makes use of all his prudence to preserve 
his own life and property : for such a one, purely for his own 
private benefit, must be desirous that the public welfare flour- 
ish and abound. But, however, neither in the preceding as- 
semblies could the pre-eminence of honour awarded to me 
bias me to speak in contradiction to m^ judgment ; nor shall 
it bias me at present ; but what I think tends most to the 
public good, that only shall I utter. 

" I am aJso sensible, that what I can urge may have but 
little influence on Athenian tempers, when Fattemltt persua- 
ding you to secure what you already |>08sess, and not to haz- 
ard the present for things invisible and future : but that your 
eagerness is ^uite unseasonable ; and that the ends, which 
you too sanguipely propose, are not easy to be accomplished ; 
— ^ese things I shall clearly demonstrate. 
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*' To this purpose I aver, that if the intended expeditioi) 
proceeds, yon are going to leave m^qy enemies behind you 
here, and to take the most certain method of fetching hither 
more numerous opponents. You im^ksine, perhaps, that the 
late peace will be firmly and constantly observed, though it 
was merely a nominal peace, and that only so long as you re- 
main inactive. Nay, such it has been ma^e by the conduct 
of some even of our own community. And, should atiy con- 
siderable force of ours have the unhappiness. to sink tinder 
hostile e^rts, our old enemies will be suddenly upon us ; 
since merely by calamities they were reduced to an accom^ 
raodation, and, in a manner ipore disgraceful to themselves 
than to us, were necessitated to treat. In the ne:|t place we 
have found, that in the treaty itself many articles are still 
controverted. There are, farther, divers states, and those by 
no means the vreakest, who have pot accepted the accommo- 
dation ; bat, on the contrary, are still in arms against us ; 
while others are inhibited merely by tei>-day truces, and that 
only because the Lacedemonian measures are hitherto pa- 
cific. But suddenly, perhaps, when once they find our 
strength divided, the very measure into which we are now 
precipitating ourselves, they may fall upon us in a general 
combination, augmented by the strength of Sicily, whose ac- 
cession to iheir former confederacy they would have been 
glad to purchase at any price. On these possibilities we are 
bound sedately to reflect, that we may not plunge a state so 
highly exalted into superfluous danffers, nor fondly covet to 
wrest their empire from the hands of others before we have 
adequately ensured our own, since the Chalcideans of Thrace, 
though so many years are now elapsed since they first revolted, 
are not yet reduced ; and some other states on the continent 
render us only a precarious obedience. 

"Yet, to the Sgesteans, our old allies, who are inju-^ 
riously oppressed, we are bound in honour to ^end a most 
speedy succour. And, in the meantime, we continue to de- 
fer avenging ourselves upon those whose revolt from us is of 
long standing now, and whose injustice we are still obliged 
to suffer, lliough the latter, could we once bring them back 
to their duty, we might easily control for the future : but the 
former, should we ever become their masters, remote and nu- 
merous as they are, we should not without difficulty be able 
to awe. It must be madness, therefore, to invade that peo- 
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pie, whom, though conquered, you can never retain in their 
obedience ; and who, in case the attempt against them miscarry, 
will for the future be much more disaffected towards you than 
they were before that attempt was made. 

*' But it is farther my real opinion, that the Sicilians^ as their 
affairs are now circumstantiated, would become less formi- 
dable to us if once reduced to the Syracusan yoke ; — ^and yet 
on this remote contingency the Egesteans have chiefly insist- 
ed, in order to alarm us. Perhaps now it may come to pass, 
that its single states may combine against us to gratify the 
Lacedsmonians ; but, in the other case, it is quite improbable 
that a united empire would hazard its own welfare to demolish 
another. For if, acting from a political precaution, they may 
side with the Peloponnesians to overturn our empire, those 
very Peloponnesians may probably, from the same principle, 
concur with us to demolish the Sicilian. As for us, the Gre- 
cians there may have reason to dread us most if we go not at 
all among them ; and, what is' next to that, if we only give 
them a sight of our power for a short time, and then withdraw. 
But if, acting offensively, we incur miscarriage, they will in- 
stantly despise us, and join our neighbouring foes to annoy us 
here. For things that are placed most remotely from us, as 
likewise those which yield no opportunity of adjusting our 
opinion of them by experience, such, it is universally known, 
are most apt to excite admiration. Reflect, ye citizens of 
Athens, that your present elevation of spirits is owins to 
your success against the Lacedemonians and allies. You 
crouched for fear under their first attacks ; till, having gained 
the superiority over them, to their utter disappointment, yoa 
instantly despised them. And now, nothing less than Sicily 
can content you. We by no means ought to be too much 
buoyed up by the disasters of our foes, b»H only to be so far 
confident as we are able to awe their intriguing tempers. 
We ought to ascribe no other view to the Lacedemonians 
than a vigilant care to seize the first opportunity of wiping off 
their disgrace by giving us a blow, and thus recovering their 
former reputation ; and that they are most earnest on accom- 
plishing this, since, from time immemorial, the glory of mili- 
tary valour has been their warmest, most prevailing passion. 
Our welfare, therefore, if we knew in what our welfare con- 
sists, by no means summons us to enter the lists in behalf of 
the Egesteans of Sicily, who to us are mere barbarians ; but 
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to exert our utmost Tigflaoce to guard our own conititution 
from oligarchical encroachments. 

'* My duty obliges me also to remind you, that we have 
had but a short respite to breathe from the havoc made among 
us by pestilence and war, and to repair the prodigious waste 
of our fortunes and our Uvea. These, according to all the 
rules of equity, should be reserved for our own domestic exi- 
gences, and not be lavished away on a set of fugitives 
who implore our protection, and are bound in interest to tell 
specious falsehoods ; though, while plunging their neighbours 
into hazards, they have nothing but words to contribute ; and, 
should we redress them, know not how to be grateful ; but, 
in case we miscarry in the attempt, must involve their friends 
in th^ir own destruction. 

" If there be, farther, a person who, elevated with his own 
designation to the command, incites you earnestly to sail : 
heedUul of nothing but his own private views, nor qualified by 
his ^ears for so important a trust ; if his passion be merely to 
excite admiration for his fine breed of horses, or, by the 
gains of his commission, to repair the havoc of his fortune 
caused by prodigality ; I conjure you to afford no such person 
an opportunity to inake a splendid figure at the expense of 
your country : but rest convinced, that men of such a turo 
wiH be corrupt in public office, as they are bad economists in 
private life ; that the enterprise in hand is a very arduoi^ 
trust, far beyond such measures or such exploits as a stripling 
can devise or execute. 

** I own myself intmiidated by that crowd of youths who 
sit by this person and abet his schemes. I am hence obliged 
to implore the men of years and experience, who happen to 
sit near them, by no means to dread that appearance of pusil- 
lanimity which, in case this decree of war be revoked, might 
be objected to them ; by no means to indulge the same raw 
passions bj which boys are actuated, so as to dote upon re- 
mote contingencies. You, gentlemen, by experience are con- 
vinced, that success exceedmgly seldom results firom hot and 
•aoffoine presumption, but most frequently from calm and 
prudent deliberation. In behalf, therefore, of yoar country, 
which is now on the brink of more critical dangers than ever 
it has known before, hold up your hands in opposition, and 
support what I am going to move, namely, that *the Si- 
eilians, confining themselves within their present limits, which 
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me do not pretend to abridge, with free navi|^tion abn^ ih% 
coast of the Ionian Gkilf, and transacting their own affairs at 
large through the whole extent of the Sicilian seas, be at lib- 
erty to take cftre of their own coneems without any molesta- 
tion :' and, in particular, to return the E^steans the fol- 
lowing answer : — * Since, without the privity of the Athe- 
nians, they have already involted themsehes in a war against 
tho Selinuntians, let them also, without the concurrence of 
the Athenians, bring it to a conclusion : that, moreover, wn 
shall form no alliance for the foture, as has formerly been the 
case, with men whose indirect behatiour we must oe forced 
to abet, though, when we stand in need of reciprocal assist^ 
ance from them, we shall get none at all.' 

** And you, sir, who at present preside in this assembly, if 
ou are conscious that it is your duty to superintend the pub- 
[ic welfare, if you are desurous to behave like a worthy patriot, 
put the question, and call upon the Athenians once more to give 
their votes. And, in case you are afraid to act contrary to 
Order^ in proposing what is connter to a former decree, reflect 
that, when so great a crowd of witnesses is at hand to jus- 
tify the step, you only act the part of a physician to your 
country, which has swallowed down pernicious counsels ; 
land that he best discharges the daty of first madstrate who 
wiH render to his country all the service he is able ; at least, 
With his eyes open, will nevw so^r it to be hurt.** 

In this manner Nicias delivored his sentknents. But the 
far greater part of the Athenians who were present declared 
for th« ejcpedition, and atfunst ^e repeal of what had been 
already decreed. Some, however, there were, who made a 
fruitless opposition. 

The person who showed most ardour, and pressed them 
Inost earnestly to proceed, was AktbiadM, the son of Clinias ; 
partly from a resohition to oppose Nieias, with whom, in 
«ther nolitical points, he gemnnUy clashed, and because he 
liad eaiumiiiously glanced at him in his speech ; but princi- 
pally because he was ambitioua «f beinft at the head of ^ 
rapedition. He presumed tiiat nOt Sici^ only, but Carnage 
also, might be reduced by himself ; and^ when he shouM ie 
Hie author of so great a sueeeBS» tiMU he must needs abound 
in wealth and glory. His credit w«a jgreat at prsseiit 
Mnong the citisens \ but the wannth of his passions tlovw 
l»in into htfger expeiMM thM hia IniaM c««H suppwt^ Im- 
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wg twmpioow in everv artkle of life, and especially in 
thofsee; and it waa chielly by him that the 6nal overthrow of 
Athens was at length occasioned. For the bulk of the city, 
alarmed at the great irregularity of his private life, the exces- 
wre luxury of his dres^ and diet, as also i^t that greatness of 
spirit which he showed in every single branch of his conduct, 
Imned out enemies to him as a man who affected the tyranny. 
And thwigh, when in public commands, he conducted the 
-war with the utmost bravery, yet, 4t home, each.sij^gle.citi- 
sen was chi^rined at his manners, and displaced him to make 
room for others, which soon drew after it the subversion ot 
the etate. Upon this occasion, therefore, Alcibiados stood 
1^), and advised the Athenians as follows : — 

"Yes, to me, ye citizens of Athens, in preference to 
others, this command is due ; for with this I must needs be- 
Ifin, ainee on this point Nicias has attacked me ; ^d.I also 
judge myself deserving of the trust. In regard .U> those 
things which have caused me to be so loudly censured, those 
▼ery ^ings give splendour to my ancestors and to myself, 
and are of public emolument also to my country. The great 
magmficence I displayed at the Olyn^ic. solemnities has rais- 
ed in the Crrecians an idea of Athens iar beyond its actual 
•tiength ; though, previous to this, they entertained the hope 
of bein^ able totally to war her down. For I am the mfMi 
who brought seven chariots thither, more than any private per- 
MA ever furnished out before ; who carried off the first, , and 
the second, and the (burth prize ; and in all other respectssi^- 
ported my quality as a victor. Such things, it must be owned, 
Are declared to be honoured by the laws of Greece : and, 
whenever achieved, they leave a high opinion of power be- 
Ubd them. The splendid figure I have made at hornet 
wiiethef in exhibiting entertainments for the public, or any 
jOt^er method of munificence, may naturally excite the envy 
of AthemanS) but are to strangers instances of our grandeur. 
And that mah's extravagant spirit is not useless to the pub- 
lic who, at his own private expense, does service not merely 
to hiraaelf, but to a whole community. Nor can it imply, in- 
justice, for a person whose sentiments are generous and ex- 
«U6d, to sear above the ordinary level ; since, should he af- 
tterwaid he reduced to a state of depression, no man is to 
•haie in his reverse of fortune. As therefore in calamity we 
'M»ii9t' to^xpeet even civil salutations, let others in the mean- 
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time submit, as in justice they ougbt, to that assuming beha- 
viour which prosperity inspires ; or, at least, let equality of 
demeanour be first shown by him who demands it as a debt 
from another. I am indeed aware, that persons of such un- 
common elevation, and all in general who, in some mplendid 
qualities, outshine the crowd, must, so long is they live, be 
the objects of spleen, chiefly to those who claim equality with 
them ; and, in the next place, to those among whom th^ are 
conversant : and yet, to succeeding generations, they leave an 
ambition of claiming affinity to them, though quite g^roundless 
and chimerical ; and to their country, whatever it be, • the 
haughty boast, that they were not aliens, were not offenders, 
but citizens of its own growth, and patriots of true renown 
and worth. Of such reversionary honours I own myself am- 
bitious ; and, in order to succeed in the pursuit, have ever 
rendered my name illustrious in private life; and as to nty 
public behaviour, reflect, Athenians, whether I am inferior to 
any person whatever in performing good services to my 
country. For I am the person who, without throwing you 
into hazard or expense, have brought th6 strongest powers of 
. I^eloponnesus to act in your condurrence ; who reduced/the 
Lacedsemoniiina to stake their all upon the fortune of one 
day at Mantinea. It is true they came off victorious from 
the contest, but have not even yet so far resumed their spir- 
its as to dare to act offensively. 

'* Such are the exploits which my greener yiears, nay, even 
that unnatural giddiness imputed to me^ has achieved" ; which, 
by insinuating language, has made the PeloponYiesian strength 
to ply before it, and, giving energy to my frantic humour, has 
now persuaded the world that it is no longer to. be dreaded ; 
while, therefore, I flourish in this manner, while Nicias yet 
continues to be esteemed fortunate, lay hold of that service 
we are each of us able to perform ; and by no means repeal 
the decree of our expedition to Sicily, as if intended against 
a people we are not able to encounter. 

" For in Sicily the cities swarm with crowds of promiscodus 
disunited inhabitants ; inhabitants for ever used to sodden 
revolutions and to perpetual fluctuations. And hence, not one 
of tiiose crowds is equipped with such arms as *are requisite 
to defend a native soil, or to secure even personal safety ; nor 
is the region supplied with the needful stores of resistance. 
It is the habit of 6ach, either to execute his purpose by aitfnl 
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language, or to wrest it from the public by seditioi^. These 
are all his resources ; and, if they fail^ at the worst, he barely 
shifts his habitation. It is therefore improbable that a rab- 
ble, so jumbled together, will eyer be unanimously guided 
by one concerted plan, or combine together for its just exe- 
cution. Each moment they will be veering about to such 
expedients as happen most to sooth their caprice ; and the 
more, upon account of these seditions, in which, we are in- 
formed, they are already embroiled. 

** Their number of heavy-armed, it must dso be observed, 
it not so large as the pompous accounts of fame have made 
it ; nor does the sum total of the Grecians among them turn 
out so considerable as each city has computed for her own. 
But Greece, in this manner, ever addicted most terribly tp 
belie her own numbers, has been found, in the present war, 
scarce able to provide herself with arms. 

** Such, according to the best information I have been able, 
to collect, is the present condition of affairs in Sicily. Nay, 
there are means within our reach still more to faciliute its 
reduction. For we shall obtain the concurrence of many 
barbarians seated there, who, from inveteracy against the Syra- 
cusaos, will join us to attack them. Neither can any obstacles 
accrue firom the situation of our affairs nearer home, if you 
only view it in the just and proper light. 

'* The bravery of our fathers, though opposed by the very 
same enemies who at present, it is urged, should we sad 
far Sicily, must be left behind us, though opposed by all the 
power of the Mede, erected this our empire by the sole re- 
source of their superiority in naval power. The Peloponne- 
aiaas, farther, have never had less hopes of being a match for 
us than a^ this very juncture, even though their strength be 
in all its maturity of vigour. It is. true, they have it ever in 
their option to make inroads into our dominions, even though 
we waive this expedition ; but, at sea, they never can be able 
to hurt us ; the fleet we shall leave behind will be amply 
sufficient to make head against them. 

** By what plausible arguments, therefore, can we excuse 
our behaviour, should we now pusillanimdusly desist 1 What 
evasion can we find to deny our confederates the succour 
they demanded 1 We are bound in honour, by the oaths we 
have sworn, to undertake their redress. Unavailing is the pre- 
text that they have never done anch good offices for us. Our 
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attkmee with them wm not made on- the condiiioB of thdr sail* 
iilg hither to bring us succour, but of giving such full employ 
to our enemies there as might effectually deter them from 
coming hither. The ready road to empire, as not Athenians 
ofiAy, but every people who have risen to a fiomnut of powe^ 
by etperienee know, is ever to succour those who implore 
okr protection, whether they be Greeks or barbarians. Foz^ 
had it been the constant method lo cherish indolent, inactive 
measures, or minutely to litigate who in justiofi ought to hm 
pt^^cVsd, the enlaigemetit of our empire had been, but tri- 
fling, or rather we had been liable to the lose of our original 
portion. For a^ state invested with superior power is not ait\f 
openly opposed in the field, but recourse is had- to every pre* 
cttution to prevent their appearance in it. Neither is it in out 
pdwer to prescribe exact or arbitrary limitations to our owa 
empire ; but we are by necessity compelled to cabal againai- 
s«me, and with » high hand to keep others in suti^ectioB ; be- 
cause, should we relax our command over others, we endan^ 
ger our own authority, and those we will not awe may be* 
come our masters. Nor, farther, ought peace to be so much 
the object of regard to you as it is to other people, unless 
you new-model your government, and render it conibrmabia 
to that of your neighboura. 

"Weigh therefore these arguments; and be convinced, 
that thus only oar intereist is capable of any considerable ad- 
vancement ; if we proceed against Sicily, and execute the ex*- 
pedition in order to deject the haughty Peloponnesian spirit,. 
by so plain an instance how much we despise them, bow 
little fond we are at present of this inactive interval, and how 
eager to begin again with a SieiUan voymge. And, by acting, 
thus, there is probability on our side, that, in case we subdue 
tfte people ^ere, we may gain the sovereignty over all Gteeoe ; 
or, at worst, we shall depress the Syracusan power : the latler 
point alone will be an importont service to ourselves and our 
allies. But, in case any measure of success attends usy our 
ships will enable us to seeure our acquisitioas, or at worst on* 
departure ; for, though the whole body of the Sicilians eom- 
eine together against us, we sh^l be abaahue master»of out 
own retreat. 

" liCt not therefore the words of Nicias, calculated meteif 
for the service of sloth, and to raise dissensions between khfli 
young and the old, disconcert youv plan. But let the uaoafc 
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decoram take places obseirant of which our foreAithers, at 
whose consultations both the seniors and the youths assifttedi 
exalted this state to its present height ; and do you now, ad-> 
hering to the estaUis.hed practice, endeayour its farther exal- 
tation. Remember also that youth and age, if debarred one 
another's reciprocal assistance, lose all their influence and 
weight ; that, on the other hand, from the wildness of youth, 
and the moderation of the middle-aged, and the consummate 
prudence of the old, when tempered harmoniously together, 
Ihe most perfect strength fnust infallibly result ; that a state 
which supinely gives way to sloth, like other things, for want 
of exercise, must infallibly droop and pine away, and the whole 
of her skill gre.w old and obsolete ; but, when inured to un- 
interrupted conflict, it is continually improving by practice, 
and will gain a perfect habit of surmounting every obstacle, 
not by a parade of words, but by active perseverance. 

*^ Upon the whole, I am firmly convinced, that a state 
which has been accustomed to fuh employ must soon droop 
into destruction if it resigns itself to sloth ; and that sucn 
persons take the best method of infallibly securing their wel- 
fare who adhere most steadily to their present customs and 
laws, though possibly better oSight be substituted in thehr 
otead.'' 

* In this manner Alcibiades spoke. And the Athenian^, 
moved by his arguments, which were also seconded by the 
entreaties of the Egestean and Leontine exiles, who, stand- 
ins forth in the assembly, implored their protection, and, re- 
minding them of their oaths, adjured them to redress their 
wrongs, declared for the expedition with a warmer zeal than 
at any time before. Nicias was convinced by this, that what- 
ever dissuasion he could allege would be quite incapable to 
change their resolves. Yet, as possibly, by a minute detail 
of the immense preparations he was going to demand, he 
might cause them at once to change their sentiments, he 
at(Md up again, and readdressed them as follows : — 
' **I perceive, Athenians, that you irresolutions are fixed on 
this expedition beyond the power of dissoi^ion v and nray its 
event be such as your wishes portend ! But I shall once more 
beg leave to communicate to you my own sense of the affair. 
•■ ** According to the best information I have been able to 
procure, we are now going to invade a number of powerful 
eitiea ; cities independent of one another, nor standing in need 
h2 
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•f public revokiUoi», wfaieh peofrf^ who cringe under tka 
yeke of slsrery iiii^ reedilf embracet m onfer ta rMMier 
their conditien mMe supporUble. Nor is k, fturlber, to bepeo- 
Mined thet, they wiU readily ezchan^ tbeir own libc^ for 
MbjectioA to US, ae they are niiinerotie> at leaet for one iaiaud^ 
and maay of them inhabited by GreetaBa. For, without feek** 
9>im^ Nazue and Gatana, which I hope, upon accomt of thcir 
affinity to the Leontine», wiQ aide with ns, there ase no lean 
thaa eeven prorided in all respects with as good martiat ha* 
biUments and stores as ow own armies ; and more partien^ 
latly those against which we chiefly bend oar e««raev SeliiiiM 
and Syracuse. These citica aboond with aoldiers he ai y* 
armed, with archdrs^ and with dartersw They haivo a ofeai 
number of triremee, and plenty of hands to maa tliMa. 
They possess a larffe quanti^ of wealthy not only in pii* 
vate purses, bat in their public treasories. So rieh are eteii 
the Selinuntians : and to the Syraeusane, farther, a tnb« 
uto ia paid by aeveral bai^arians. Bat the points in which 
th^ most of all excel us, are, that numerous cawahy of 
wfiich they are possessed, and com of their own growth mai» 
ficient to answer all demands without foreign importations. 
An armament^ therefore, simply naval, will by no means \m 
sufficient to cope with such a strength. A large land-feico 
mast aecempaay the naval, if we are desirous of performing 
such achioTements as may be worthy the greatness of oof 
plan, and woold not be debarred an opportunity of hmding 
by their numerous carahry. And this will be yet more need^* 
fol, should the cities* alarmed at aor approach, combine to« 
gether against us, and no other firiends but the Egesteane 
join us, or supply us with » body of caValry sufficient to coon* 
tenance our landing. It would be a terrible disgrace ahmrid 
wo be compelled by force to give over our design, or to send 
for a larger supply, as if our counsels at «rst setting out wete 
rash and ill concerted. We most steer at once against tb^m 
with preparationa in all respects well proportioned to the de« 
sign, since we know that we are bound to a land far remote 
irom our own, and are under many disadvantages to grappto 
with our foes. It will not bs now your employment to march 
to the relief of your dependants seated near to Athens againat 
a hostile mvasion, where all the needfol supplies would be 
brought to your camp out of the territories of friends : hot 
yoQ are to roam to a distant climate, where you eannol uH 
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oae ineh ol spw«n4 yeof awn, and ffoov wh«Dee, in tli6 (!mi 
winter raonthSy you will scaieely be abU t0 send a messeng^ 
to Athena. 

'* Inmy opinion^ therefore, ifc ia incumbent upon ua to cacry 
thither large parties of heaYy-armed, to be raiaed oat of one 
owft eilisena, our aUies^ and our dependants^ and an addi- 
tional strength of Peloponneaiana, if we are able to proenre it 
by persuasion or by pay. Onr archers and slingers must be 
aUo BumereiM, that we m^ be able te make geod our de- 
scent in spite of the Sicilian horse. We must also be at- 
tended by snpernumeraiy Yeasela, that we may be enabled 
with greater ease to £etch in necessariee for our army. We 
must alee carry with us ftom Athens, in our tenderst a gres^ 
qnantoty of com,, such aa wheat and barley parched ; with 
bakeis, soB^e of whom, for certain wages, must he obliged to 
grind, that,, if our armament lie anyw^re weather-bound^ 
we may not stand in need of the neceasaries of life : for, so 
numerous aa we must be, it will not be possiUe for every 
city to receive us. AIL ether provisiona must be laid in by 
eurselvea to the utmost of our power, and we must trust fos 
Bothing to the care of others. 

*' But what concema ua most is, to carry from hence a fond 
•f money as ample as we can raise. Aa fat that which the 
E^steans pretend is already laid up for our use, conclude it 
to be so only so £ur aa words are current : for, unless we set 
out from Athens, not barely provided as well as those w^ 
are to encounter, but, equality in strength for battle alone ex- 
cepted, in all other resp^ts far surpassing them in every 
ftcedful^pointment, we shall hardly be able to reduce who 
are to be reduced, or even to protect who are to be protected. 
We should regard ourselves in the character of people who 
are going to seek a new settlement among aliens ^and en- 
emies ; and as such are necessitated to render themselves 
victors of the spot the very day they land ; or to rest assured, 
if ihey tl>en mistarry, that the whole of that region will be in 
arms against them. Of this I own myself afraid ; against 
this I am convinced that by repeated consultationa we ought 
tinkeiy to provide ; and, after all, must trust, still farther to 
the goodness of our fortune, hazardous, as we are but men. 
Yet henee, I, should be glad to set out in thia^ enterprise with 
as little occasion as possible to rely on uncertain fortune, and 
te be amply provided with every expedient for a successful 
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expedition ; for these, to my apptehenBion, are the readiest 
means to secure the public welfare, and the safety of us who 
are destined for the voyage. But, if any man thinks my rea- 
sons chimerical, I am ready to resign my command to his 
superior abilities." 

In this manner Nicias delivered himself, with a view, if 
possible, to discourage the Athenians from proceeding, by to 
vast a demand of articles requisite to the design ; or at least, 
that, in case he must be obliged to undertake the service, he 
might set out with such ample expedients of security. 

Yet all this bulky and embarrassing^ demand of appoint- 
ments could not raise in the Athenians the least aversion to 
^e expedition, btit rather fastened their eagerness upon it 
more intensely than ever; and Nicias prevailed' on that side 
of the question where he hoped to have been defeated. It 
was* now universally agreed that his advice was just and 
proper ; and, if obeyed, the expedition must be attended with 
all imaginable security. All ranks of men were now equally 
seized with a fondness for the voyage ; for such as were ad- 
vanced in years were confident that a career of success must 
attend thfe enterprise, and that so formidable an armament 
could not possibly miscarry ; the younger sort were animated 
with the desire of seeing so remote a clime, and gratifying ak 
large the curiosity of their tempers, assured that safety would 
attend their course ; the bulk of the populace, and the eo^ 
diery in general, were pleased with their present assignment 
of pay, and the hope of enlarging dominion, which would af- 
ford them perpetual employ and subsistence. The passions 
of the generality were for these causes so. vehemently elated 
with the project, that such as could by no means approve 
were afraid to oppose it by a vote, lest they might be cen- 
sured a6 men who malevolently opposed the public glory. 
And by this all opposition was effectually quashed. 

At length a certain Athenian, standing forth from among 
the crowd, and calling aloud upon Nicias, told him '* he most 
no longer cast about for evasions, nor meditate delays ; bat 
declare expressly now, in the presence of them all, the parlic* 
nlars of the preparations which the Athenians should vote 
him." 

Nicias, though sorry at his heart, was obliged to reply, 
that, " in order to be exact, he ought to consult more leis- 
urely with his colleagues : but, so far as he could judge in 
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tkii sadden maimer, they ooght to set out with a fleet coii> 
eieting of at least one hondred triremes ; that the Athemans 
themselves ou^t to furnish as many transports for heavy- 
anaed soldiers as was possible, and to send for an additional, 
mimber from their dependants ; that the number of heavy* 
armed, both of Athenians and dependants, should at least. 
be five thonsand, and, if possible^ more ; that to these tiie 
rest of their preparations ^onld be proportioned, such a« 
arehers to be levied at home, and procured also from Crete, 
not forj^etting slingers ; and^ in fin^, that whatever should be 
judged in any degree expedient, should be provided in good 
time, and carried along with them in thr fleet." 

This the Athenians had no sooner heard, than, they in- 
stantly voted ** that the generals were invested with absolute 
authority to determine the numbers t)f the expedition, and 
the whole procedure of the voyage, at their own dtscretiosy 
as might best promote the public welfare." 

In pursuance of this, the preparations were immediately in, 
hatnd. Summonses for the quotas adjusted were sent to their 
dependants, and the levies at home went briskly fbrwanL 
A^ens was now fully recovered from the pestilence and^ a 
loBg-contimied destructive war ; both in a mukatude of young 
men now arrived at the vigour of their age, and an hicrease 
of the j^ublie revenues by favour of the peace. By this means 
aE the needful supphes were more easily provided : and thns 
were the Athenians busied for the present in fitting out their 
aisnament. « 

But, at this very juncture, almost all the statues of Mer- 
cuiy, wherever found within the precincts of Athens,. and ac- 
cording to the established custom they were very numerous, 
both in the porches of private houses and the public tem» 
pies, * * * * *f had their faces disfigured in the space of one- 

t I have omitted two words in the original, because I cannot 
translate them with any precision or clearness. Thev are 
ti Ttrpaytavos epyactUf optcs qvadratttm, says one Latin translator ; 
opw ex lapide quadratOj says anbther. Mr. Hobbes has it, Mer- 
curies of square stone ; how such a description can be applica- 
ble to a stfttue will be hard to conceive, whether they allude 
to the enclosure in which the statues were erected, or to the 
form of the pedestals, or whether a Mercury was carved on any 
or an the siaes of a square stone, I am not able to decide. The 
Mercuries were very numerous ; and many of diem, it is rortain. 
were strange, uncouth, and very bungling performantes 
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night. The authors of this ontnge were not known ; but 
large rewards were offered by the state in order to discover 
them, and a decree was also passed that, ^* If any person 
knew of the commission of any other impiety of the same na- 
tnrej he should boldly inform the public of it, whether he 
were a citizen, or a foreigner, or a slave." 

This accident, in truth, made a deep impression on their 
minds : for k was construed as a bad omen ip regard to the 
expedition in hand, and as an evidence qf some terrible com- 
bination to introduce innovations and an overthrow of the 
democracy. 

An information was at length given in by some sojourners 
and their footmen, relating indeed not at all to the Mercuries* 
but to the defacements of other imi^es committed formerly 
by rome young men in a frolicksome and drunken mood^ and 
now, farther, " they had celebrated the mysteries* in private 
houses by way of mockery ;** and among others they also ac- 
cused Alcibiades. The party most inveterate against him 
caught readily at this charge. As he was the main obstacle 
to the advancement of their own popularity and credit,, they 
concluded that, in case they could rid themselves of him, 
they might at once become leaders of the state. Hence they 
aggravated the charge, and bellowed aloud that ** those mys- 
tic frolics, and the defacements of (he Mercuries, struck at 
the very foundations of the democracy ; and that none jof 
these outrageous acts had been committed without his parti* 
cipation." They alleged, as a circumstance that corroborated 
the charge, the whole tenour of his behaviour, flagrantly licen- 
tious, and quite inconsistent with a democratical constitution. 

Alcibiades endeavoured forthwith to clear himself the best 
he could from all appearances of guilt, and declared himself 
ready, before he entered upon the voyage, to submit to a 
trial (for the armament was now almost completed), and, if 
proved to be guilty, to suffer the penalties of law ; and only, 
if acquitted, to take upon him the command. He conjured 

* The sacred mysteries celebrated by the Athenians at Eleusis. 
Plutarch relates, that the informers were brought in by one 
Androcles, ademagogue^a virulent foe of Alcibiades. • They de- 
posed, that one Theodorus acted the part of the crier, Polytion 
of the torch-bearer, Alcibiades that of the hierophant, and many 
of his intimates assisted and were initiated in solemn and formal 
mockery. 
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them, farther, " to receive no calumnious accusations against 
him in his absence ; but, if he was really guilty, to put him 
instantly to death : that, in common prudence, it could not 
be justified, to intrust a person so heavily charged with 
the command of so large an armament before his innocence 
had been regularly explored.'* 

But his enemies, apprehensive that, in case he was brought 
to an immediate trial, he would be supported by all the fa- 
vour of the soldiery; and that the people, whose idol he was, 
might possibly relent, because in compliment to him the Ar- 
gives and some of the Mantineans accompanied the expedi* 
tion, opposed and put off the prosecution. They put the 
management of this point into the hands of a set of orators, 
who urged that ** for che present he might proceed in his voy- 
age< that the expedition oiight not to be deferred on his ac- 
count, and upon hjs return a day should be assigned for his 
trial." Their design was to gather more heavy matter arainst 
him, which in his absence could be more easily effected, and 
then to recall him and force him to his trial. In short, it 
was resolved that " Alcibiades should go the voyage." 

Things being thus determined, and the year now advanced 
to the middle of summer, the fleet set sail for Sicily. Or- 
ders had been issued befofe for the bulk of the confederates, 
and victualling-ships, and small craft, and all the tenders in 
general, to repair to and assemble together at Corcyra ; that, * 
from thence, m a body, they might cross the Ionian to the 
Cape of Japygia. But such as were subjects of Athens, and 
such of the confederates as were then in the city, marching 
dowc to the Piraeus on the appointed day by morning's dawn, 
went on board the ships in order to weigh and be gone. 
They were conducted thither by a great crowd, it may be said 
bv the whole crowd of Athens, both citizens and strangers. 
The former attended to perform the parting decorums where 
their several attachments claimed it ; some to their friends, 
some to their relations, and some to their own sons. The 
whole company moved along with a medley of hope and lamen- 
tation ; with hope, that success would attend their course ; 
with lamentation, lest they might never meet again. The 
sad recollection occurred — to how great a distance from their 
native soil they were going to be sent ! And, now that the 
hour of departure was come, and when this moment they 
were going to be dismissed into scenes of danger, the impres- 
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■tons of terror were Mi with math keener eense than wbea 
the expedition was only decxeed. HoweYer, at the sight of 
their present strength, of the muneroos expedients of a pros- 
pereus enterprise which their ^es beheld, thek fpirits were 
agam elated. 

As for the strangers and the bulk of the crowd , they at- 
tended merely for the pleasure of gazing at the means intcind- 
ed to BccerapHsh a great and stupendous design : for nerer 
did any .one state of Greece, before this time, equip by its 
own strength such a powerful armament. It was the finest 
and most glorious fleet that to this day the world had se^n. 
It is true, in number of ships and heavy-armed on board, 
that which sailed against Epidaurus under command of Per- 
icles, and that also sgainst Potid«a under Agnon, were by no 
means inferior : for uiose earned four thousand heavy-armed 
soldiers, aU native Athenians, with three hundred horsemen : 
the number of their triremes was a hundred ; fifty more were 
ifiimisbed by the Lssbians and Chians, besides a large num- 
ber of confederates who attended those expeditions. But 
then they were fitted for a voyage in comparison trifling, and 
in a slight a«d penurious manner. 

On roe contrary, the present equipment was calculated Cor 
a loigth of time, and completely fitted out for both services, 
as occasion might demand, either ef the sea or of the land. 
' The shipping, at the mat expense of the captaii^ of the sev- 
eral triremes and of the state, was quite elaborate. The pay 
assigned by tiie public to every mariner was a drachma* a 
day. The number of new ships for the battle and chase was 
sixty ; that of transports for the heavy-armed, forty. The 
several captains of the triremes were very choice in making 
up ^eir crews, and gave to such of the mariners as rowed 
on the uppermost bench, and to the sailors, a gratuity out of 
their own pockets over and above the public pay. They had 
further adorned their vessels with images and all kinds of 
aumptuocw decorations. It was the high ambition of every 
single captain to have his own ship excel all the rest of the 
■ fleet in splendour and in swiftness. 

The land-foree was distinguished by the choiceness of their 
levies and their arms ; and all the. individuals vied with one 
another in the goodness of their accoutrements and equipage 
whatsoever. It happened also on the same account that a 

♦ 7 1^. 
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wann contention was kindled among them, under what offi- 
cers they should be ranged ; and opportunity afforded to the 
rest of Greece to construe the whole into a mere ostentation 
of their power and opulence rather than an effective equip- 
ment against a foe ; for, were a computation to be formed, 
both of the public disbursements of the state on this occasion, 
and the private expenses of the whole soldiery ; of the state, 
what prodigious sums they had already advanced, and what 
additional sums the generals were to carry along with them ; 
of the soldiery, what each had expended on his own equipage, 
eyery captain on the decoration of his vessel, and to how 
much greater charges he was still liable ; without taking into 
Ihe account the vast list of necessaries which, over and 
above the public allowance, each private person was obliged 
to lay in for so long a yoyage, or the goods which a soldier 
or trader might take with him on board for the sake of traffic ; 
the amount of talents now carried out of Athens would turn 
oat exceeding large. . 

Nor was it merely for the strangeness of the enterprise or 
the splendour of its show that the armament was noised 
abroad, but also for the numerous force with which it was 
provided to attack the foe ; for the remoteness of the voy- 
age, great as ever they had undertaken from their native 
cume, and that prodigious expectation which was raised of 
the event, in order to which the state had now exerted itself 
quite beypnd its strength. 

When the whole force was got on board the fleet, when 
the stowage of all necessary stores and all baggage whatever 
was completely adjusted, silence then was proclaimed by 
ioand of trumpet : but the solemn prayers for a successful 
expedition were not offered from every vessel apart, but in 
behalf of all united, by the voice of a herald. The goblets 
mingled with wine ran the circle of the whole armament, and 
every crew as well as the commanders poured out the libations, 
and drank success and happiness out of gold and silver cups. 
The whole crowd that stood upon the beach, both of citizens 
and inch strangers as were there and wished them prosper- 
ity, joined with them in the public prayer. And now, the 
pean being sung and the libation finished, they put out to 
■ea.* After moving off at first in a line ahead, each vessel 

* Many incidents are related by Piatarch, in the life of Nidaa 

THU.^VOL II.— o 
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made afterwwrd the best of ber way to ^gina. And this tf^ 
mament made all possible hasie to reach Gorcyra, where th« 
force of their allies by which they were to be joined was al- 
ready assembled. 

Though the intelligence of such an intended invasion h»d 
been brought to Syracuse from several quarters, yet for t 
long course of time they would yield no credit to its troth; 
Nay, more, when an assembly was convened, such speeches 
as follow were made by different persons ; some believing th# 
accounts received in relation to this armament of the Al^ie* 
nians, others pronouncing them absolutely false. On tiii* 
occasion Hermocrates, the son of Hermon, standing forth im. 
the assembly^ and as one convinced in his own mind that afl 
such accounts were true, addressed and advised his connliy- 
men thus : — 

*' It. will probably be my own fate, as it has been the fate 
of others, to be disbelieved, when I speak of this intended 
invasion as a matter of truth and certainty. And I ak6 
know by experience, that both those who vent and those 

in regard to the denunciations of the priests against this expedif 
tion, the coining and wresting of oracles both for and stfainst 'Hit 
and omens which portended nothing but misfortune. Mere hu* 
n^an foresight, and a consciousness that the means were not 
equal to the end proposed, gave the wisest and steadiest part of 
the Athenian community a sad apprehension of the event. Soc- 
rates constantly declared against it ; and assured his ^leiidft 
it would draw after it the d^ruction oi the state : this^is pre- 
sentiment soon became ^e pc^lic talk. Meton, the astfQ«i»> 
mer, who was named to a post of high rank in the expedittMik 
feigned himself mad and set his house on Bie. Others deny that 
circumstance of hie counterfeiting madness, and say he set his 
house on fire by night, and ai^peared next morning on (be forum 
in an abject manner, and begged of his fellow-citizens, in order 
to comfort him under so great a misfortnne, to excuse his eon, 
who was to have commanded a trireme, from going the ^OfM€. 
An incident, farther, at the very time of the departure m m 
grand fleet, gave many persons vast concern. TJbe women 
were dien celebra;dng the rites of Ad<mis, in which many wj^ie- 
sentatb&s of deaths and funerals were exhibited aJl over Atheas ,; 
and the women, according to custom, were making heavy moap 
and lamentation. This struck sad forebodings into people whe 
laid stress on such incidents, that this expensive and mighty ar^- 
mament, though now so vigorous and magniiiceot, would soon 
moulder into ruin. 
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Ijirho retaH sneb accetmlfl of things as seem incredftite, srs 
so for from effectually persuading, that they generally ineur, 
the imputation of madness. Yet no soch apprehensions 
ahall intimidate or strike me dumb, when such a weight of 
danger hovers over my country ; when in my own heart I 
am convinced that I am more clearly enlightened on the 
point than any other person whatever. 

** For I assert that to be a matter of the highest certainty, 
which yott hear only with a fit of stupid surprise, that the 
Athenians have already set sail against us yvith a numerous 
force, both lor the service of the sea and the land. The pre- 
text alleged by them is, execution of treaties with the Eges- 
ttans, and the restoration of the Leontines ; but the true mo- 
tive is their ambition to enslave Sicily, and above all this onr 
own Syracuse, which, if once reduced, they are well assured 
that nothing will be able afterward to give a check to their arms. 
Taking it therefore for granted that they will be immediately 
upon us, detiberate in what manner you may make the most 
gallant defence in the present posture of your strength : care- 
&1 that tbrouffh contempt you be not tdien unprovided, nor 
through incredulity abandon the means of preservation. Nor, 
further, let those who are convinced of their immediate ap^ 
pearance be terrified at the b<ddness or strength of their un- 
dertaking ; for they will not ^ able to hurt us more than 
we shall be enabled to retaliate upon them. Nor are they 
mote beyond our reach, because tbey invade us with so vast 
tn armament ; since this, in regard to the other Sicilians, will 
plead more abundantly in our cause ; for, terrified at the foe, 
they will be disposed with higher warmth of friendship to co- 
operate with us. And if thus, in the train of afihirs, we are 
either enabled to defeat their arms, or merely to force their 
letnm, their schemes unexecuted, and their ambition disap- 
pointed (for I am not in the least afraid that their sanguine 
expectations can be glutted with success), such events would 
feflect the highest glory upota you, and complete what I firmly 
nope. 

**Itis a truth, evinced by facts, that few considerable arma- 
ments of either Grecians or barbarians which have been sent 
eat on remote expeditions, have returned successful. Nor, 
larther, are our present invaders noore numerous than the 
Syracusans themselves, or their friends of the neighbouring 
States, whose strength mere hostile dread will cement and 
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bind fast together. If, therefore, though merely for wrot of 
needful supplies, they incur miscarria^s on a foreign shore ; 
if they prove unsuccessful, though chiefly through their own 
misconduct, the whole honour must however rest with us, as 
if we had ruined their projects by art and management. 
£ven these very Athenians were indebted to a parallel coin^ 
cidence of events for the vast enlargement of tneir strenffth 
and empire, when the Mede, who gave out that he aimed tne 
blow at Athens, was, contrary to all human expectation, dis* 
concerted by a series of errors that were purely his own. 
And some such fortunate coincidence, in our own behalf, we 
have at present all imaginable reason to expect. 

** Let us, therefore, with active resolution, put our domestic 
affairs into a posture of defence, and despatch our ambassa^ 
dors to the Siculi, to keep firm in our friendship such as are al* 
ready our friends, and to endeavour to procure the friendship 
and concurrence of the rest. Nay, let our embassies reg'^ 
ularly complete the whole circuit of Sicily, where th^ may 
represent the common danger which equally threatens them 
aU. Let them, farther, cross over to Italy to procure for us 
their defensive alliance, or at least to negotiate a denial of 
reception to the Athenians. I also judge it advisable to send 
to Carthage : for even the Carthaginians are not exempted 
from the present dangers, but«have been ever under appro* 
hensions of receiving from them a visit at Carthage. It may 
perhaps effectually occur to their thoughts, that, should they 
now abandon us, the storm must soon extend itself to them ; 
by which they may be determined, either secretly or openly^ 
by some expedient or other, to vindicate our cause. And, 
were their inclination equal to their power, no people on the 
globe could so easily redress us ; for they are possessed of 
an immensity of wealth, which gives an easy and prompt 
completion to the schemes of war and to every human enter- 
prise. Let us send, farther, to Lacedsmon and Corinth, re- 
questing the despatch of immediate succours hither, and the 
renewal of the war against the Athenians. 

** There is one point more, which in my opinion is more 
critical and important than all the rest : and which, though 
perhaps, inured as you are to domestic indolence, it may not 
gain your ready approbation, I shall however boldly recom- 
mend. Would all of us in general who are inhabitants cf 
Sicily, or at least would only we Syracusans, with 
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•di« ptoflt we can get to Astist us, put out instantly to sea 
with all the ships we haye in readiness, and victaalled but for 
the space of two months ; would we then give these Atheni- 
ans the noeeting either at Tarentum or Cape Japygia, and 
there convince them, that, before they enter the lists of war 
far the conquest of Sicily, they must fiffht for their passage 
across the Ionian; we should then strike them with the ut- 
most terror, and infinitely perplex them with the thought that 
from a friendly port we shall sally forth to guard our out- 
vrorks (for Tarentum will readilv receive us), while they have 
a long tract of sea to pass witn all their cumbersome train, 
and must find it hard, through so long a voyage, to be always 
steering in the regular order. As their course must thus be 
slow, and must advance only in exact conformity to orders, 
we should have a thousand opportunities to attack them. If 
again they clear their ships lor action, and in a body bear 
down expeditiously upon us, they must ply hard at their oars ; 
and, when spent with their toil, we can fall upon them. Or, 
in case that may not be judged advisable, we have it always 
in our power to retire into the harbour of Tarentum. And 
thus the Athenians, if, in constant expectation of being fought 
with at sea, they must make their passage with a small por- 
tion only of their stores, will be reduced to great distress on 
coasts which will afford them no supply. Should they choose 
to continue in their station, they must infallibly be blocked up 
in it. Should they venture a passage, they must unavoidably 
teave their tenders and store-ships behind : and, as they have 
no assurance pf a hearty reception from th^ cities on the 
coasts, must be terribly dismayed. 

" It is my firm opinion that, amid that great perplexity of 
thought which must result from these obstructions, they will 
never presume to sail from Corcyra ; or, at least, while they 
are agitating the forms of procedure, and sending out spy-boats 
to discover pur numbers and position, the season of the year 
must be protracted to winter ; or, utterly dispirited at so un- 
expected a resistance, they will give up the voyage. This I 
more readily expect, as I am informed that their most expe- 
rienced commander has been forced into office against his in- 
clination, and would gladly lay hold of the pretext to desist, 
if such a show of resistance could be made by us as would 
preserve his honour from suspicion. And I am perfectly 
CDnviuced that rumour will increase and aggravate our strength. 
o2 
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Now the sentiments of mankind are 'constantly adjured hf 
rumours : parity of danger is supposed, when an enemy de« 
clares he is ready to begin the Attack ; and such an enemy ii 
always more dreaded than he who betrays an intention mere- 
ly to defend himself against an enemy^s assaults. Such ex^ 
cess of fear must now fall to the lot of the Athenians. They 
are invading us, with the fond presumption that we shall not 
fight. They think they have grobnds for such a presumption, 
b^ause we have not concurred with the Lacedsemonlans iti 
their demolition. But when, to their bitter disappointment, 
they find we have the courage to act offensively, the sudden^ 
ness of our efforts will terrify them more than lUl the reality 
of our expected strength could have done. 

** Determine therefore to execute with bold and ready res- 
olution the plan I have proposed ; or, if this must not pre- 
vail, with the utmost expedition to get all things at home in 
readiness for war. And let each Syracusan be firmly com 
vinced, that contempt of an enemy ought never to be shown 
but in the heat of action ; that the conduct of those men 
must tend most highly to the public preservation, who, alarm- 
ed by a decent fear, judge it needful to prepare with all cau- 
tion and alacrity, as if the danger was instant at our doors. 
But these our enemies are actually coming ; they are already 
(I know it well)M3pon the voyage ; they are this moment only 
not in sight." 

In this manner Hermocrates spoke his sentiments. But 
the popular assembly of the Syracusans was embroiled with 
much varianc^and contention. One party cried out that " It 
was all a joke ; the Athenians durst not think of invading 
them." Another, '' Hermocrates had truth and reason on his 
side." A third, " Let them come ; what damage can thev do 
us which we are not able heartily to repay them 1" Others 
betrayed an open contempt of the whole account, and laughed 
at it as downright ridiculous. The party was but small 
which gave credit to Hermocrates, and trembled for the fu- 
ture. At length Athenagoras stood up, who, being the first 
magistrate of the people, a^d whose credit at this time wa» 
highest with them, delivered himself as follows : — 

** The man who wishes the Athenians may not be so mad 
as to come hither and run themselves headlong into our sub- 
jection, is either a coward or traitor to his country. But for 
Ihose who vent such news, and endeavour to frighten you by 
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the terrible recital, at their audaciousness, truly, I am not in 
the least surprised ; but I am greatly so at their folly, if they 
imagine their views can escape detection ! Poor abject souls ! 
quite dispirited within through their own pusillanimity, are 
glad to spread consternation tluroughout a whole community ; 
that, under the general panic, their own may lie veiled and un- 
distinguished. And such is the effect which the present in- 
formations may be ready to produce ; not from any grounds 
of truth and certainty, but the fictions and falsehoods of an 
iniquitous cabal, who aie ever dabbling in the practices of fac- 
tion. 

" But you, Syracusans, I exhort to apply your good sense 
on this occasion, and search after probability ; not by consid- 
ering such accounts as these men have pompously detailed, 
but such enterprises as a wise and abundantly enlightened 
people (for such I esteem the Athenians) are likely to under- 
take. For what probability is there, that, leaving the Pelo- 
ponnesians on their backs, when the war at home is not yet 
brought to any settled conclusion, they would wilfully em- 
bark m another of no less importance ] For my part, I am 
persuaded they rest well contented, that, so many and so 
powerful states as we Sicilians are, we haye not yet thought 
proper to invade them. 

'' But, allowing these informations to be true, and that they 
are actually coming, I am firmly persuaded that Sipily is better 
able than Peloponnesus to war them down, by how much in 
ail respects it is better furnished with every resource of war ; 
and that this our Syracuse alone is far superior in strength to 
that, nay, double that armament, which by report now threat- 
ens its invasion. For I know, assuredly, that no horse can 
follow in their train ; that, farther, none can be procured for 
them in this country, if we abate an inconsiderable party which 
the Egesteans may furnish. And I know that a body of 
heavy-armed, equal in number to our own, can never be trans- 
ported by them across such a length of sea. The enterprise 
IS bold indeed, to attempt so long a voyage hither with only 
light and nimble ships, a!nd to bring all those military stores, 
the roll of which must be excessively large, in order to attack 
»o great a city. Shall I therefore be terrified at vain reports 1 
I, who am firmly persuaded that, if the Athenians were 
possessed of a city on our coasts as considerable in all re 
•pects as Syracuse itself, and should dare to provoke us ; if> 
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masters of the neighbouring territory, they should from thenco 
make war upon us ; even with such advantages they would 
with difficulty escape a total destruction. And what there- 
fore, in all human probability, must be their fate, when all 
Sicily to a man will be combined to oppose them ? For now 
their war must issue from a camp on the beach of the sea, 
of which their ships must form the ramparts. They will not 
be able to make long excursions from their tents and maga- 
tines of needf\]l stores, as Our cayahry will bridle and control 
them. But, in short, it is my firm opinion that they never 
will be able to accomplish a descent, so far am I convinced 
that our force is in all respects superior. 

**I am well persuaded that all those obstacles which I 
have hitherto recited, their own wise reflections have sug- 
gested to the remembrance of the Athenians, and deterrmi 
them from hazarding their own ruin ; and that our own male- 
contents amuse us with fictitious accounts of things that nei- 
ther have nor can have existence. This is by no means the 
first occasion on which I have been able to detect their 
schemes. I am na stranger to their constant attempts of 
fomenting faction, ever intent as they are, by forgeries like 
these, or more malicious than these, or even by the open ef- 
forts of sfdition, to strike a panic among the Syracusan peo-» 
pie, and to seize the helm of your government. And I have 
reason to apprehend that, among the many projects they at- 
tempt, some one at length may be fatally successful. But 
this must be charged to our own pusillanimity, who exert no 
precautions to avert impending miseries, nor bravely oppose 
the storm, though we perceive it to be gathering around us. 
And from hence it unavoidably results, that our state is sel- 
dom blessed with a season of tranquillity, but feels the bitter 
lot of sedition on sedition, of more numerous struggles against 
factions within than public hostilities without ; nay, some- 
times tyranny and despotic rtile have been our portion. 

**To guard the present times from such disastrous contin- 
gences shall be my constant endeavour; and, if favoured 
with your concurrence, my care shall be successful. To this 
end 1 must prevail upon you, who are the many, to co-operate 
with me, while I innict upon these artificers of faction the 
l^anishment they deserve, not barely for overt commissions (fuf 
m these they are not <$asil^ caught), but for all the treacher" 
008 plots which, how desirous soever, they are not able to 
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execute : for we are not only to award our vengeance on 
the open outrages of an enemy, but to disarm his malice by 
wise precaution ; because the man who will not thus in tim« 
disarm it, will feel its blow before he is aware. 

" On the few I haye also to bestow, partly some reproofs, 
partly some cautions, and partly some instructions : for chiefly 
by these methods I judge it feasible to deter them from their 
factions designs. Let me 'therefore request from you, ye 
youths of Syracuse, the solution of a point which has fre- 
quently occurred to my own imagination. What is it yo^ 
would have 1 An immediate possession of the government of 
your country 1 Why, the very laws of that country declare 
you incapable of it: and these very laws were intended 
rather to exclude you, so long as you are unequal, than to give 
you a disgraceful rejection when you shall be equal, to the 
trust. But, farther, are you not piqued at heart at being 
placed upon the same rank and level with the bulk of your 
fellow- citizens 1 And where would be the justice in awarding 
distinctions of honour and trust to those who are in no re- 
spect differenced from others 1 It may perhaps be urged, that 
a democracy is repugnant to the dictates both of wisdom and 
justice ; that the most opulent members of a state are enti- 
tled to its highest honours, are best able to superintend the 
public welfare. But to this I reply, that, in the first place, 
by the word people is signified a whole community, including 
its every individual ; but an oligarchy means only a party ; 
in the next place, that men of opulence are the most suitable 
guardians of the public treasure ; that men of understanding 
and experience are best qualified to advise ; but the many, 
after hearing, are the best judges of measures. And thus, 
by a democracy, equality of right and of privilege is most 
fairly preserved, as well to the separate members as to the 
whole community. An oligarchy indeed bestows an ample 
portion of dangers on the many ; but in beneficial points it 
not only assumes the larger share to itself, but by an un- 
bounded rapacity monopoTizeth the public harvest. These 
are the ends which the men of power and the raw inexperi- 
enced youths among you ambitiously pursue ; ends incompat- 
ible with the welfare of a great and flourishing state. The 
accomplishment of these, f say, you have this very moment 
m a^tation ; though the world cannot furnish such a set of 
Ibds, if you perceive not the pernicious tendency of your 
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cehemes. Nor ctn any set of Gr«eiiuis» within my knowl- 
edge, eqsal either your bratahty or your vittany, if with ope& 
eyes you dare proceed. Lay hold then at onee of 8<nind in- 
formation, or repent if already informed, and unite in the ia^ 
fallible adirancement of the general welfare of the whole com- 
munity. And let tbe men of probity among you rest perfect* 
ly satisfied, that tfatw they shall obtain a proper share, nay, 
more than a share, in those emoluments, which wUI equally 
redound to all their country. But, in ease you ^ve into dif- 
ferent schemes, the hazard is great ; the whole of your plan 
will be baffled and confounded. 

*< Trouble us therefore no farther with your informations, 
as we are privy to and shall certainly disconcert the views of 
their authors : for the Syraeusan state, even though the Athe- 
nians actually invade us, will repel their efforts with a noag- 
nanimity worthy of herself; and we have^ready a set of 
bra^e commanders, who witt effectually manage the point. 
But, if not one tittle of these intended invasions be true, which 
is my firm opinion, the state will not be struck into a panic 
by your rumours, will never place the command of her forces 
in your hands, so as to rivet a voluntary servitude upon her- 
self. She, on the contrary, will exert her own vigilance and 
discretion ; she will interpret the rumours you have spread 
as so many acts against her welfare, and will not give up her 
liberty to accounts expressly forged to terrify the ear ; but, 
aware in time, by no means to intrust herself into your man- 
agement, will leave no possible method of defence untried." 

Thus spoke Atbenagoras. But here one of the generals 
rising up, prevented any other person from cdntinuing the de- 
bate, and put an end to the present heats by delivering hitfi- 
self thus : — 

*' It is contrary to all decorum, both for ttiose who speak 
to pour forth calumniations against one another, and for those 
who hear to receive them with attention. At present, we 
ate rather concerned to yield regard to the informations 
which are brought us, that every individual in this comratt" 
nity may be timely jNrepared to repel the invaders. And, if 
this should prove at last to be mere superfluity of care, yet 
what harm can possibly accrue from such an equipment of 
the state with horses, and arms, and such other habiliments 
M are the glory of warl We ourselves shall take all proper 
care of the provisions of war and the levy of soldiers ; api 



»t the isame time shall eirculate our messengers to the icUiof 
around aa, and watch the appearaoee of the fee ; and A»U 
expedite every pok>t judg^ needful in the present emer^ 
gence^ Some care of these points has already been taken ; 
and what more we shall perceive to be expedient, we shall 
on the proper occasions commuaicate to you.'* 

When tne ^neral hsd expressed himself thus, the Syra- 
eusans broke up the assembly and departed. 

The Athenians, with the re-enforcements 0/ their allies, 
were by this time all arrived at Coicyra. And the first thij;^ 
done by the commanders was to take a lieview of the whole 
equipment^ and to settle the order in which they were to an- 
c^ and form their naval atation. They also divided it into 
three squadrons, and cast lots for ihe command of each : to 
the end that, in the course of the vpyage, thtey might be weU 
supplied with water, and harbours, ana the proper necessa- 
ries, wherever ^ey might diance to put in j that, in other 
respects, a better discipline mi^t be kept up, and the men 
^e more inured to a ready obedience, as beiiig under the in- 

fieciion of an able commander in each several division, 
hese points being settled, they despatched three vessels t» 
Italy and Sicily, to pick up information what cities on those 
coasts would give them a reception. And their orders were, 
to come back in time and nveet them upon the voyage, thai 
they might be advertised into what ports they might safely 
enter. 

These previous points beins adjusted, the Athenians, with 
an equipment already swelled to so great a bulk, weighinff 
anchor from Corcyra, stood across for Sicily. The total of 
their triremes was a hundred and thirty- four, to which weite 
adde^ two Rhodian vessels of fifty oars. One hundred of 
these were Athenian, and of this number sixty were tight 
ships fit for service ; the rest were transports for the soldiery. 
The remainder of the fieet consisted of Chians and the other 
allies. The total of the heavy-armed on board was five 
thousand one hundred men. Of these, fifteen hundred weie 
citizens of Athens enrolled ; seven hundred were Athenians 
of the lowest class (called Thetes), who served by way of 
marines. The rest of the force consisted of the quotas of 
their alliance ; some, of their own dependants ; five hundred 
belonged to the Argives; the number of Mantineans and 
mercenaries was two hundred and fifty ; the archers in tihe 
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whole amounted to four hundred and eighty ; and of these, 
ei^ty were Cretans. There were seven hundred Rhodian 
shngers, and a hundred and twenty hght- armed Megarean 
exiles : and one horse -transport attended, which carried thirty 
horsemen. 

So great an equipment sailed out at first to hegin the war ; 
and, in the tiUin of this equipment, went thirty storeships 
laden with com, and carrying on hoard the bakers^ and ma- 
sons, and carpenters, and all things requisite in the works of 
fortification ; and also a hundred sail of small vessels, which 
•necessity demanded to attend the ships that carried the stores. 
A large number also of small craft and trading- vessels sailed 
voluntarily in company with the fleet, for the sake of trafiSc : 
all which now, in one collected body, stood away from Cor- 
cyra across the Ionian gulf. 

The whole armament being got over to Cape Japygia; or 
to Tarentum, as they severalty could make the passage, sail- 
ed along the coast of Italy, where not one city would receive 
them, would grant them a market, or suffer them to land, 
barely permitting them to anchor and to water, though at 
Tarentum and Locri even that was denied them, till they ar- 
rived at Rhegium, a promontory of Italy. At Rhegium the 
whole fleet was now assembled ; and without the city (for an 
admission into it was refused them) they formed an encamp- 
ment within the verge of Diana's temple, where also they 
were accommodated by the Rhegians with a market. 

Here, having drawn their vessels on shore, they lay some 
time for refreshment ; and had a conference with the Rhegi- 
ans, in which they pressed them, as they were of Chalcidic 
descent, to succour the Leontines, who were also Chalcideans. 
Their answer was, that " they should side with neither party ; 
but, whatever measures were judged expedient by the other 
Italians, they should conform to those." The Athenians' 
councils were now solely bent on the affairs of Sicily, in what 
manner they might most successfully make their approaches. 
*rhey also waited for the return of the three vessels from 
Kgesta, which had previously been despatched thither : long- 
ing earnestly for a report about the state of their treasure, 
whether it was really such as their envoys at Athens bad rep- 
resented. 

To the Syracusans, in the meantime, undoubted advice ia 
brought irom Bereral quarters, and by their own ^ieS| that 
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**jthe fleet of the enemy lay at Rhegium." The truth of tfaiV 
being uncontested, they prepared for their defence with th« 
utmost attention, and were no longer duped by inctedutity. 
They also sent about to the Siculi ; to some places, their 
agents, who were to keep a watchf^il eye upon their conduct ; 
and to others, ambassadors ; and into those towns upon the 
coast which were exposed to ii descent, they threw a garri- 
son. In Syracuse, they Examined if the city was provided 
with the proper means of a defence, by a careful inspection 
of the arms and the horses ; and all other points were prop- 
erly adjusted, as against a war doming swiftly upon them, 
and only not already present. 

The three vessels detached beforehand to Egesta rejoined 
the Athenians," yet lying, at RKegium, with a report that ** the 
great sums which had beeii promised them were quite anni- 
hilated, since they saw only thirty talents* in specie." Upon 
this the commanders were instantly seized with a dejection 
of spirit, because their first hope was thus terribly blasted; 
and the Rhegians had refused to concur with their attempts, 
upon whom they had made their fitst essay of persuasion, and 
with whom they had the greatest probability of success, as 
they were by blood allied to the Leontines, and had ever 
shown themselves well disposed to the Athenian state. The 
Egestean affdr had indeed taken no other turn than what Ni- 
cias fully expebted,,but the other two commanders were quite 
amazed and confounded at it. 

The trick made use of by the flgesteans, at the time, that 
the first embassy went thither from Athens to take a* survey 
ef their treasures, was this : Having conducted them into the 
temple of Venus at Eryx, they showed the offerings fepos^ 
ited there, the cups, the flagons, and the censers, and the 
other furniture of the temple, in quantity by no means small. 
These, being all of silver, presented to the eye a vast show 
of wealth, far beyond their intrinsic value. Having also mikde 
entertainments in private houses for those who came in the 
vessels of the embassy, they amassed together all the gold and 
silver cops of Egesta : they borrowed others from the adja- 
cent cities, as well Phmnician as Grecian *, they carried their 
guests about from one house of feasting to another ; and each 
exhibited them as his own property. ThuS) all of them dit* 

* 581». lOt. ikedmg. 
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fUffvog gpwnUj the sum yQ«M|s* fi^ great abmulanee af» 
peeriag at every place, ihe Athenians wjbo made the F<W/»fl» 
¥P«re piedigiQUsly ettifMrieed at Ahe spjendid sbowe. Im^ 
it was that, on li^ir returin te At^e«Hi> they enlarged with 9 
kind «f einQifttkm which ehould laagBify it most, on the im- 
mepaitjr of weaith^ithey Jiad eeen at %esta. In this man^iar* 
beuf deceiyied ^Mmeelvea, tbe^ ehtn^ed the eame /aU4«y 
UpeB others ; bvit now, when the ^nie acoouot was spr^ 
MSM«g them* thM >' there wae no mtck wealth at £^a(«»** 
they we»e mitch ccpwi^ed ai)d repiiQs^d by the soldteEf. 

The geoier^, however, held a conaijiibationiibout the Bae«h>- 
ods of proceeding. And here it was the opinion of I^iciaSs 
^ Ihiftt with their whole armament they should stand inimfdi- 
»tfily against SeUnus, the iwductitin of which was the pmpippl 
BMtiy^llhe expedition ; and, in case the l^gesteaps woiild tu|r 
nish jthe wjiole a^ioaweBt with lihepiTppeir sft}^ies.^ money, 
th^r conncils might ithen be re^dated accordingly; hnti 
elber«ise, chey ebonld insist op their msintaming the sixty 
sail of ships whi<^ had been sent expressly at tl^hr ovm esp 
quest ; then, abiding by therot, they should reconcile their 4if> 
fences with the SelinuntisBs, either by force of arms or ne* 
gotiation : they afterward might visit other cities, and dispUy 
before them the mighty powier of the Athenian state ; an4« 
hsTinff given such conspicuous proo£i of their alacrity to sup- 
port their friends and allies, m^ht return to Athens ; provi* 
ded that no sudden and unexpected turn of afiairs miffhl give 
themeipportunUy to do service to ihe Leontines, or hnng over 
some other cities to their interest ; ever intent not to bruw 
their own state into danger ^ $ needless profusion of Utm 
and treaswe." 

Akibiades declared ** Th^ it oould pev^ be justified, if^ 
jifter patting to sea with so great an armament, they fiMi 
fetom with disgrace, aod 00 eiectual service done to their 
chantry; that, on the oootrary, they QQ^,.by heralds de«> 
spatched expressly, to notify their arrival m these parte to sU 
she cities except Setiaos sipd Syittcuse ; that, farther, tbsy 
ahould try what could he done with the Siculi, in oirder t« 
pemoade sente of them to revolt fiom the Syiacusans^ <md t9 
jStiike up treaties of alliance and iriendstup with others^ tkd 
ea they might provide a resource of provisions and re^enfomSf 
ments ; that the first trial of this kmd should be made upon 
the Messenians, who j«7 in the fioest situation for favouring 
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tkieir paesAgtt and des^lent into Sicily, which mtiit ofMti to 
tbem the most coiHrenient Inrboiir and skatiOB for their ar»t<' 
ftittit : thu8) gaininf the coBcmreneo oi the citiei, and oet* 
taifi from whmn they m%bt d«(9end upon amiatonco, the way 
woold then be Open for them to iMkO attompU upon ^ra^ 
eoee and Selinua, in ease the lennor r^aod to md(o op the 
^oarttel with the Egoateaaa^ and tho latter toeoifer the to* 
plantation of the L^ntinea.'" 

The opinion of Lamachoe waa diaraOtrioal^ opposite, ahioo 
bo odviaed it *' to be the moat jodiciOoa meaeare to stand at 
ooce againsi Syracoae, and to try kbeir fortune before that 
' ei^ with the ntmoet expedition, whde they were yet nOC 
competently prorided for retistanee, and their eonatemation 
woe stilt in its height : beoaose every hostile force is always 
most terrible on its first approach ; and, in case it protract 
iIm time of encountering tha eyes of its foes, they most re- 
ooter their oonr^ge through fomiiiarity with danger, and then 
tint sight of an enemy is more apt to inspire contempt : but, 
Aould they assault them on a auddon while yet their Ap« 
proach is with terror expected, tlie victory must infallibly be 
their own : in thic case, all things would co-operate with 
ttiem to terrify the foe ; inch as, &e sight of their numbets, 
which now only could appear in their groatest enlaroement ; 
die forebodings of their hearts what mMcries were likely to 
ensue ; and, above ldl« the mstaot necessity they mnet lie 
Ohdef of hazarding a battle : that« moreoverf it was likely 
that numbers of the onemy might be stnprisod yet roaming 
Mvosd in the adjacent country, as atill they were incredulous 
•f the approach of the Athenians : or, even though the Syra- 
•oAans were safoly retired with ftU their efiecta into the city, 
the army must needs become maetors of prodigious wealth, 
U die^ should besiege the city and awe all around it ; that 
by taking this step, the other Sicilians would be more dis- 
Oooriged from succouring the Syiacosans, and more easily 
tflclined to concur with the Athenians, and all shifts and de- 
lays to keep clear of the contest, tSl one side waa manifest^ 
soperior, would be precluded.** He added farther, that ** they 
ahould take care to possesa themselves of Megara, which was 
now deserted, and not for from Syraease either by sea or land, 
as it would afford a fine station for their ships to lie in, 
would shelter them upon a retreAt, and give expedition to 
their approaches." 
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Bat, though Lam«chu8 delivered his sentiments thus, h^ 
soon gave up his own opinion and went over to that of Aki* 
biades. And, in pursuance of this^ Alcibiades with iiis owd 
single ship passed over to Messene ; and, having gained a 
coniference with the Messenians about an aUiance offensive 
and defensive, when no argummits he brought could persuade ; 
when, on the coniranr, they returned tins answer, that ** into 
their city they would not receive them, though they were 
ready to accommodate them with a market without the 
walls," he repassed to Rhegium ; and immediately the gen- 
erals, having manned out sixty ships with the choicest hands 
of the whole fleet, and taken in a requisite stock of subsists * 
ence, steered away for Naxus, leaving the rest of the arm»- 
ment at Rhegium under the care of one of those in the com- 
mission. 

After a reception granted them into their city by the Nax- 
ians, they stood away from thence to Catana ; and, when 
the Cataneans refused to receive them (for in that city ^yas 
a party strongly attached to the Syracu sans), they put into 
the river Terias. After a night^s continuance there, the next 
day they sailed for Syracuse ; keeping the rest of the fleet 
ready ranged in a line of battle ahead. But^they had detached 
ten beforehand, who were ordered to enter the great hai^ 
hour of Syracuse, and to examine what naval force lay there 
ready launched for service, and to proclaim from their deckt 
as they passed along the shore — that '* the Athenians ^ 
come into those parts to re{^aee the Leontiues in their own 
territory, as they were bound in point both of alliance and 
consanguinity ; that whatever Leontines therefore were now 
•residing at. Syracuse, should without fear come over to the 
Athenians, as friends and benefactors." 

When the proclamation had been made, and they had 
taken a view of the city and its harbours, and of the adjacent 
ground, what spots were most convenient for a descent and 
the commencement of the war, they sailed back again to Ca* 
tana. A council of war had been held in that cit^, and the 
Cataneane were come to a resolution *' not to receiv^ the ar- 
mament ;'' but, however, th^ granted an audience to the 
generals. At which, while Alcibiades harangued, and the 
inhabitants of Catana were all in the public assembly, the 
Athenian soldiers, without giving ai^y alarm, pulled down a 
little gate of a very sony structure, and then, entering the 
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ehjy walked up and down in the ftiftrkfet. But tueh of the 
Cataneans as were of the Syracosan party no sooner fbond 
that the army was got in, thiin, struek into t sudden conster- 
iiation, they stole presently out of the (iity. The nombev of 
these was hut trifling. The rest of the inhabiutets decreed 
ah alliance with the Athenians, and encouraged them to fetch 
over the remahider of their armament fVom Khegiam. 

This point being carried, the Athenians, having passed to 
lUiegium, were soon with the whole of their fleet under sail 
fof Ca^tana, and, on their arrival there, they formed a proper 
itation for their ships and men. 

But now intelligence was brought thom from Caraarina, 
thiftt '* if they would come to countenance them, that oily 
would declare on thehr side ;** and that ** the Syraousans are 
busy in manning their fleet.'' With tho whole armament 
therefore they steered along the coast, touching first at Syra- 
cuse. And, when they found that no fleet was the3« in read* 
iness to put to sea, thev stood oflf a^n for Camarina ; and 
there, approaching the snore, they notified their arrival b)r the 
voice of a herald. Admittance was however refoted them, 
the Camarineans all«ging that *' they Were bound by solemn 
oaths to receive only one single ship of the Athenmns, unlesn 
of their own accord th^ should require a larger number." 
Thtis disappointed, they put out again to Ma ; and, having 
made a descent on some part of the Syraoosan territory, they 
picked up a booty, till the Spacosan cavdry making head 
against them, and cutting off some of their light-armed who 
had strangled to a distance, th^ re^embarked, and went 
Again to Catana. 

On their return thrthet they found the Salaminian arrived fiota 
Athens to fetch bnck Alcibiades, by ptiblic Oider of the state, 
to take his trial for the crimes chargod against him by his 
country, and a!sd some others of the soldiery vAm attended 
him in the expedition, against Whom informationt had boca 
given that they were guilty of impiety in the aflfeir of the mys*. 
teries, and a^inst soMe of them k that of the Mercuries : 
for the Athenians, ifter th« departure of the fleet, continued 
to make as strict an inquisition as ever into th« criotes com 
knitted in regard t6 the mysteries, and also in regard to the 
Miftrcuries. What sort of persons the informers were, was 
no part of their concern ; but, in the height of jealousy, fiving 
credit indiscriminately to all, through too great a deforenct 
p2 
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to men of profligate and abaadooed liTea, they apprehended 
and threw into prison the most worthy citizens of Athens ; 
esteeming it more prudent by pains and tortures to detect the 
/act, thaa that a person of irreproachable character, when once 
accused through the villany of an informer, should escape 
without the question : for the people, having learned by tra> 
dition how grievous the tyranny of Pisi^tratus and his sons 
became at last; and, what is moro, that it was not over- 
thrown by themselves and Harmodius, but by the industry 
of the Lacedamonians, lived in a constant dread of such an- 
other usurpation, and beheld all these incidents now with 
most suspicious eyes. But, in fact, the bold attempt of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton took its rise merely from a competi- 
tion in love ; the particulars of which I shall here unfold 
more largely, to convince the world, that no other people, no, 
not even the Athenians them8elves,,have any certain account, 
either relating to their own tyrants Qt the transactions of that 
period. 

The truth is, that Pisistratus dying possessed of the tyran- 
ny in a good old age, not Hipparchus, as is generally thought, 
but Hippias, the eldest of his sons, was his successor in 
power. Harmodius being at this time in the flower of his 
youth and beauty, Aristogiton, a citizen of Athens, nay, acit- 
izen of the middle rank, doted upon and had him in his po»> 
session. But, some attempts having been made upon Har- 
modius by Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, he rejected his 
solicitations, and discovered the whole affair to Aristogiton. 
The latter received the account with all th^t anguish which a 
warm affection feels ; and, alarmed at the great power of 
Hipparchus, lest by force he might seizd the youth, he in- 
stantly forms a project, a project as notable as his rank in 
life would permit, to demolish the tyranny ; and, in the 
meantime, Hipparchus, who, after making a second attempt 
apon Harmo^us, was equally unsuccessful in his suit, could 
not prevail upon himself to make use of force ; but, however, 
determined upon some remote occasion which might cover 
his real design from detection, and was actually studying an 
opportunity to dishonour the youth: for the ppwer he had 
was never exerted in such a manner as to draw upon him the 
popular hatred, and his deportment was neither invidious nor 
distasteful. Nay, for the most part, this set of tyrants were 
exact observers of the rules of virtue and discretion. They 
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exacted from the Atl^enians only a twentieth of their revenue $ 
they beautified and adorned the city ; took upon themselves 
the whole conduct of the wars ; and presided over the reli- 
gious sacrifices. In other respects, the state was governed 
by the laws already established, except that they always ex- 
erted their influence to place their own creatures in the first 
offices of the government. Several of their own family en- 
joyed the annual office of archon at Athens ; and, among 
otners, Pisistratus, the son of Hippias the tyrant, who bore 
the same name with his grandfather, and, in his archonship, 
dedicated the altar of the twelve gods in the public forum, 
and that of Apollo in the temple of the Pythian. The peo- 
ple of Athens, havin? since made additions to it in order to 
enlarge the altar in uie forum, by that means effaced the in- 
scription : but that in the Pythian is yet legible, though the 
letters are wearing out apace, and runs thus :-^ 

** Pisistratus, from Hippias bom, 

9f Pvtbian Phoebus, radiant god of day. 
Chose thus the temple to adorn, 
And thus record his own superior sway.** 

But, farther, that Hippias succeeded in the government mm 
the eldest son, I myself can positively aver ; as I know it to 
be so, and have Examined all the accounts of tradition with 
much greater accuracy than others : but any one may be 
convinced of the fact by what I am going to subjoin. — Now, 
we have abundant light to prove that he was the only one of 
the legitimate brothers who had any sons. So much the 
altar attests, and the column erected for a perpetual brand of 
the injcrstice of the tyrants in the citadel of Athens. In the 
latter, the inscription makes no mention of any son, of either 
Thessalus or Hipparchus ; but names five sens of Hippfa*, 
who were brought him by Myrrhine, the d.aughter of Cailias, 
the son of Hyperochidas. It is certainly most probable that 
the eldest son was man'ied first ; nay, he is named the first 
after his father on the upper part of the column. And theris 
Were good reasons for this preference ; because his seniority 
gave him this rank ; and because be succeeded to the tyranny. 
Nor can it in any light seem probable to me, that Hippias, on 
a sudden and with ease, could have seized the tyranny, had 
Hipparchus died when invested with it, and he had only 
day's time to effect his own establishment. The reverse 
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is the truth ; thai, having tot a length of time been familiar- 
ized to the expectation, having rendered himself awful to the 
citizens, and being supported by vigilant and trusty guards, 
he received and enjoyed his power with abundant security. 
He never had cause, as a younger brother must have had, to 
work his way through perplexities and dangers, as in that case 
he could not by practice have been made an adept in the af- 
fairs of government ; but it was accidental, and owing entirely 
to subsequent misfortunes, that Hipparehus got the title, asd 
passed in the opinion of succeeding ages for one of the ty- 
rants. 

On tiarmodius, therefore, who Was deaf to his solicftatiohs, 
1^ iBzecuted his resentment in the manner predetermined : 
jfdr, a summons having been delivered to ft sister of his, a 
young virgin, to attend and carry the basket in some public 
procession, they afterward rejected her ; alleging she never 
had nor could have be«ii 0mniiidned, beetose rato was un- 
worthy of th» honom. This affirout hi^ly {Provoked Harmo- 
dius ; but AristogitoD, out of set) for him, waft fat- more exas- 
perated at it. ln« pdhits n^edfbl to their ihtettded revenge 
were concerted with the party who concurred m the design ; 
^ut they waited for the great Panathensa to strike the 
blow ; on which festival alone, without incurring suspicion, 
auch of the citizens as assisted in the procession might l>e 
armed and gathered together in numbers. It was settled 
that they themselves should begin ; and then, the body of 
their accomplices were to undertake their protection against 
the guards of the tyrant's family. 

The person^ made privy to this design were but few, from 
^ view to ia more isecure execution of it: for they presu- 
med ^t even such as were hot in the secret, when the at- 
tempt Was once in whatever manner begun, finding themselves 
armed, would sieize the opportunity, and readily concur to as- 
sert thek" own freedom. When therefore the festival was 
tome) Hippias, repairing without the walls to the place called 
Ceramicus, and there attended by his guards, was prescribing 
tod adjusting the order of the procession. Harmodhis and 
Aristogiten, each armed with a dagger, advanced to execute 
their parts ; but, wheh they saw one of their accomplices in . 
familiar conversation with Hippias, for Hippias was afifable 
and courteous to all men, they were struck with fear ; they 
imagined the whole of their plot had been betrayed, and that 
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already they were only not apprphended. Now, therefore, 
by a sudden turn of resolution, they determined, if possible, 
to snatch a timely revenge upon him by whom they were ag- 
grieved, and on whose account they had embarked into sa 
aangerous an aflfair. In this hurry of thought thev rushed 
back into the city, and met with Hipparchus at the place call- 
ed Leocorium ; where, without any regard to their own safety, 
they made an instant assault upon him. And thus, in all the 
Airy of passion, one actuated by jealousy, and the other by 
resentment, they wounded and killed him. As the people 
immediately ran together, Aristogiton, by favour of the con- 
course, e8cape(^ for the present, but, being afterward seized, 
was unmercifully treated : but Harmodius was instantly slain 
on the spot. 

The news of this assassination being carried to Hippias at 
the Ceramicus, he move4 off immediately ; not to the scene 
of action, but towards- the armed accomplices in the proces- 
sion, before they could be informed of the fact, as they were 
stationed at a distance. He artfully suppressed on his coun- 
tenance all sense of tlie calamity ; and, pointing to a certain 
spot, commanded them aloud to throw down their arms and 
file off thither. This command they obeyed, expecting he 
had something to communicate to them. But Hippias, ad> 
dressing himself to his guards, orders them to take away 
t^ose arms. He then picked out, man by man, from among 
them, such as he designed to put to the (question, and all 
upon whom a dagger was found : for, by ancient custom, 
they were to make the procession with a spear and a shield. 

In this manner truly, from the anguish of irritated love,* 

And yet, so violently were tyrants detested at Athens, that 
the memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton was ever after hon- 
oured there, as martyrs for liberty ana first authors of the ruin 
of tyrants. Their praises were publicly sung at the great Pana- 
thenasa. No slave was ever called by their names. Praxiteles 
was eniployed to cast their statues, which were afterward set 
op in th^ fonira : Xerxes indeed carried them away into Persia, 
but Alexander afterward sent them back to Athens. Plutarch 
has preserved a smart reply of Antipho the orator, who will ap- 
pear in this history, to the elder Dion]|rsius, tyrant of Syracuse. 
The latter had put the question, which Was the finest kind of 
brass? "That," replied Antipho, "of which the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton were made.** 
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this conspiracy took its rise, «id tMs desMtate attempt WM 
executed by Harmodius and Aristogiton, nrom the impulse of 
1 sudden consternation. But, after this, tlie tyranny became 
more grievous upon the Athenians. Hippias, who was nbw 
more than ever alarmed, put many ot the citizeits to death, 
and cast his thoughts about towards foreign powers, to secure 
himself an asylum abroad in case of a total reverse at home 
To iEantidas thetefote, the son oT Hippocliis, tyrant of 
Lampsacus ; to a Lampsacene, though he himself was kn 
Athenian, he married his daughter Arehedice, knowing^ tha( 
family to have a powerful interest with King Darius ; and 
the monument of that lady is now at Lampsacus, and has 
this inscription : — 

" From Hippias sprung, with regal power array'd. 
Within this eartn Archedice is laid ; 
By father, husband, brothers, sons, allied 
1x) haughty thrones, yet never staihM wfth pride." 
For the space of three years after this, Hippias cotitinued 
in possession of the tyranny at Athens ; but, being deposed iii 
the fourth by the Lacedaemonians, and the exiled Alcmae0nid9, 
he retired by agreement to i^igaeum ; from thence to £anti- 
das at Lampsacus ; and from thei^ce to King Darius : and, 
with a comaumd under him, he marched twenty years after 
to Marathon ; and, thoush much advanced in years, served 
in that war with the Medes. 

The people of Athens, reflecting on these pa^C ttansactions, 
and recollecting all the dismal narratives abotft them which 
tradition had handed down, treated with great severity and 
deep suspicions all such as were informed agaifist in relation 
to the mysteries : and they construed the whole procedure as 
the dawning of a pidt to erect an digarohical and tyrannic 
power. And, as their passidns were inffaiHed by such appre^ 
hensions, many worthy and valuable citizens were already 
thrown into prison. Nay, it seemed as if their inquisition 
was to have no end^ since from day to day their indignation 
gave into mere increasiBg seVefity^ and numbers were con* 
stantly arrested. Here, one of those* who had been UDprie* 

*" This person, acc<Mrding to flutafch in Alcibiades, was Andd 
cides the orator^ a man always reckoned of the oligarchical fac- 
tion : and one 'nm»os, his intimate friend, who was a man of 
small consideration at Athens, but remarkaole for a penetrating 
and enterprising genius, was the persoii who persuaded him to 
turn informer. 
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pn^ •!) sospicioQt ^^ a suspicion too of being deeply coik- 
cemed in tb^ ehme, is pe^^uaded, by one of his fellow-pris- 
pnera, \o lurn an ^vi^Jeace^ no matter whether of truth oi 
fillaehood. ^ny c^i^ectures bave passed on both sides ; 
but no ooe, neither at that time nor since, has been able 
to discover the m^n who Wj9fe really concerned in the af- 
iair. The argunoient which prevailed upon this person was, 
** the necessity for his taking such a step, even though b6 
bad no band ia the co^ipfn^ion, since by this he would infal- 
libly procure his owp safety, and dejiver the city from its pres- 
ent confusion : ipr he mi;}Bt be much more secure of saving 
his life (ty ftUAh yplunt^y f onfession on a promise of indem- 
nity, than he could possibly be should he persist in an avow- 
al of his innocence, and be brought to a trial/* Li short. 
tbiS'DM^n became 9fi evidenae^ both a^nst himself ana 
flgainst ptl^ers, ip the &0air of the Mercuries. 

GfOf^ was ihe joy of the Athenian people at t)^8, as if was 
tbou^^ ^undoubted diacoveiy : and, as they had been highly 
chagrined before at their inability to detect the criminals 
who had .so ootoageously iosulted the multitude, they hnme- 
diately discharged this infooner, and all other prisoners 
whom he did not name as accomplices. Upon such as he 
expressly oamed, t^ judicial trials were held. Some of 
tbffiQ .they put to dtath, as many as were preyented by timely 
anests from flying from justice ; but they pronounced the 
sentsi^cs to( jleath against the fugitives, »nd set a price on 
their heads. Yet all this while it was by no means clear, 
tbat those who wi^ed w«re not unjustly condemned. Hius 
muf^ however is cortain, that by Sjucb proqeedings the pub- 
lic tranquiUiiy was restored. 

Ijd rjBgard to Alcibiad^s, the Athenians were bigh(y incjen- 
sed against him, since the p»rty which weie his enemies, and 
had mado their sM^c^cs upon h^n before his departure, continr 
nod still to inflame them. And now, as they presumed the 
truth hsd been detected in relation to the Mercuries, it ap- 
peared to them, beyond a scruple, that he must also have 
jMen gu% of the dimes chargod against him about th^ 
flp^steries, upon the same ground of a secret combination 
against the Mmocrac^. 

At this critical period of time, when the public confusion 
was in all its height, it farther happened that a Lacednmo* 
jlilNa anny, thou^ by no means large, advanced as far as to 
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the isthmus, to execute some scheme along with the 6cBOti« 
ans. This was interpreted to the prejudice of Alcibiades, as 
if they had now taken the field at his instigation, and not on 
any account of obhging the Boeotians ; and that, " had thuy 
not happily apprehended in time such as had been informed 
against, Athens had now been infallibly betrayed." Nay, for 
the space of a night, they kept guard under arms within the 
city, m the temple of Theseus. 

About the same time, also, the friends of Alcibiades at 
Argos were suspected of a design to assault the people : 
and those hostages of the Argives who were kept in custody 
among the islands, the Athenians on this occasion delivered 
np to the people of Argos, to be put to death on these suspi- 
cions. 

Thus reasons flowed in from eVery quarter for suspecting 
Alcibiades. Desirous therefore to bring him to a trial and to 
execution, they -accordingly despatched the Salaminian to 
Sicily, to order him and such others as they had informations 
against to repair to Athene. But it had been given thein in 
charge to notifv to him that " he should follow them homo 
in order to make his defence," and by no means to put him 
under arrest. This arrangement was owing to a desire of 

{>reventins all stirs in the army or in the enemy ; and, not 
east of aU, to their willingness that the Mantineans and Ar- 
gives should continue in the service, whose attendance in the 
expedition they Wholly ascribed to the interest Alcibiades 
had with them. 

In pursuance of this, Alcibiades on board his own ship, 
and accompanied by all those who were involved in the same 
accusation, sailed away from Sicily with the Salaminian for 
Athens ; and when they were got to the height of Thuria, 
they no longer followed ; but, quitting their ship, were no 
longer to be seen. Censured as they were, the^ durst not 
in »ct undergo a trial. The crew of the Salamiman exerted 
themselves immediately in the search after Alcibiades and 
his companions ; but, when they found the search was inef^ 
fectual, they gave it up, and steered away for Athens ; and 
Alcibiades, now become a fugitive, passed over in a vessel 
■ooD after from Thuria* to Peloponnesus. But the Atbe- 

* Somebody at Thuria, who knew Alcibiades, asked him 
why he would not stand a tiial, and trast his country ? «< In otlvr 
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nitns, upon his thus abandoning his defence, pronounced the 
sentenoe of death against him and his associates. 

After these transactions, the Athenian generals who re- 
mained in Sicily haying divided their armament into two 
squadrons, and taken the command of each by lot, set sail 
with all their united force for Selinus and Egesta. They 
were desirous to know whether the Egesteans would pay 
down the money ; to discover also the present posture of the 
Selinuntians ; and to learn the state of their quarrels with 
the Egesteans. In their course, keeping on the left that 
part of Sicily which lies on the Tyrrhene Gulf, they arrived 
at Himera, which is the only Grecian city in this part of Si- 
cily ; and, when denied reception here, they resumed their 
course. Touching afterward at Hyccara, a Sycanian fortress, 
but an annoyance to the ]|)ge8teans, they surprised it ; for it 
was situated close upon the sea ; and having doomed the in- 
habitants to be slaves, they delivered the place into the hands 
of the Egesteans, whose cavalry was now attending on the 
Athenian motions. The land-forces marched away from 
hence through the territories of the Siculi, till they had again 
reached Gatana ; but the vessels, on board of which were the 
slaves, came back along the coasts. 

Nicias had proceed^ from Hyccara directly to Egesta, 
where, after transacting other points, and receiving thirty 
talents,* he rejoined the grand armament at Gatana : and here 
they set up the slaves to sale,t and raised by the money paid 
for them one hundred and twenty talents.^ 

They also sailed about to their SiciUan allies, summoning 
them to send in their re-enforcements. With a division also 
of thehr force they appeared before Hybla, a hostile city in 

points I would ; but, when my life is concerned, I would not 
trust my own mother, lest she should make a mistake, and put 
in a black bean instead of a white one." And, when he was af- 
terward told that his countrymen had passed the sentence of 
death against him, he briskly replied, " But I'll make them know 
that I am alive." — Plvtarch in Alcibiades. 

* 5812Z. 10*. 

t Among the rest. Nicias sold at this sale Lais, the famous- 
courtesan, at this time a very young girl, whom her purchasers 
carried to Gorinth, where she set up and drove a prodigionsi 
trade indeed. — Phitarch in Nicias. 

t 23^1501. sterling. 
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the district of GeU, but were not aUe to take it. And here 
the summer ended. 

Winter now succeeding, the Athenians begin immediately 
to get all things in readiness for an attempt upon Syracuse. 
The Syracusans were equaHy< intent on making an attack 
upon them. For, since the Athenians had not thought prop- 
er, during their first panic and consternation, to fall instant^ 
upon them, such a protraction reinspired them day after day 
with new reviving courage : since, farther, by cruising on the 
other side of Sicily, they seemed to affect a remoteness from 
them; and, though showing themselves before Hybla, and 
attempting the place, they bad not been able to csrry it, the 
Syracusans be^n now to treat them with an open contempt 
iriey even insisted, as might be expected from a populace 
who are high in spirits, ** Uiat their generals should lead out 
towards Oatana, since the enemy durst not Tcnture to march 
against them.^' The S3rracosaii horsemen also, sent daily 
out to obserre their motions, rode boldly up to the camp 
•of the Athenians, insulting them in other respects, but es- 
|>eciany with this sneering demand, ** Whether they were 
not rather come to gain a settlement for themselves on a for> 
•eign shore, than to replace the Leontines in their old pos- 
sessions 1" 

The Athenian generals^ informed of ^ese bravadoes, were 
<desirous to seduce the whole strength of Syracuse to as great 
a distance as possible from that city, that they might snatch 
an opportunity of transporting thither their own forces by 
favour of the night, and seize a proper spot whereon to fix 
their encampment, without any obstruction from the enemy. 
They were well convinced that their point could not be so 
easily accomplished, shou|d they endeavour to force a d*> 
scent in the face of the enemy, or by a land>march should 

S've them an early notice of their design : for, in such cases, 
eir own light-armed, and that cumbersome train which 
must attend, as they had no horse to covf r their motions, must 
suffer greatly from the numerous cavalry of the Syracusans : 
but, by the other scheme, they might preoccupy a spot of 

ground where the cavalry could not give them any considera- 
le annoyance. Nay, what is more, tne Sy racusan exiles, who 
followed their camp, had informed them of a piece of ground 
convenient for their purpose near Olympisum. 
In order therefore to accomplish the point, the generals 
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bftd recourse to the foliowing artiSee : — ^They deqiiatched tn 
emissary^ of whose fidelity they were w^ assured, and who 
might also pass with the generals of Syracuse as well a^ect- 
ed to their cause. The person employed was a Catanean, 
He told them *' he was sent by their friends in Catana," 
with whose names they were acquainted, and knew well to 
be of that number in Catana which persisted in steadfast at- 
tachment to them : he said farther, that " the Athenians re- 
posed themselves by night within the city at a distance from 
their arms ; and that in case they, the Syracusans, on a day 
prefixed, would, with all the forces of their city, appear by ear- 
ly dawn before the Athenian camp, the Cataneans would shut 
up those within the city and set fire to their shipping, by 
which means they might force the intrenchments, and render 
themselves masters of the camp ; that, farther, the party of 
Cataneans that would co-operate with them in this scheme 
was very large, and already prepared to execute these points 
1m was now sent to propose." . 

The Syracusan generals, whose ardour other cohtingences 
bad alreaidy inflamed, and who had formed a resolution, even 
previous to such encouragement, to march their forces towards 
Catana, without the least reserve gave implicit credit to this 
emissary ; and, having instantly pitched upon a day for exe- 
cution, dismissed him. They also (for by this time the Seh- 
Bontian and some other auxiliaries had joined them) issued 
out their orders for the whole military strength of Syracuse 
lo march out on the day appointed. No sooner, therefore, 
were all the needful preparations adjusted, and the time at 
hand at which they were to make their appearance, than, 
on the march for Catana, they halted one night upon the 
banks of the Symaethos,. in the Leontine district. But the 
Athenians, when assured they had thus taken the field, de- 
camping instantly with the whole of their force, and with all 
the Sicdian and other auxiliaries who had joined them, and 
embarking themselves on board their ships and transports, 
steered away by night for Syracuse : and, early the next 
dbwn, they landed on the intended spot near Olympisum, 
intent on forming and .^te^uring their encampment The cav- 
alry of the Syracusans, in the meanUme, came up first to 
Catana, and discovering that the whole Athenian army had 
pat to tea by night, they return with this mteiligence to their 
foot. Upon this the whole Nnry, soon wheeling about, rs- 
turned with all speed to the defence of Syracuse. 
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In the meantime the Athenians, as the enemy had a long 
way to march, formed an encampment on an advantageous 
spot without the least obstruction. On it they were possess- 
ed of the advantage of fighting only at their own discretion, 
and the Syracusan horse could not give them the least an- 
noyance, either during or before an engagement. On one 
side they were flanked by walls, and houses, ^nd trees, and 
a marsh ; and on the other by precipices. They also felled 
some trees that grew near ; and, carrying them down to the 
shore, they piled them into a barricade for the defence of their 
ships, and to cover them on the side of Dascon. They also 
expeditiously threw up a rampart, on the part which seemed 
most accessible to the enemy, of stones picked out for the 
purpose, and timber, and broke down the bridge of the Ana- 
pus. 

Thus busied as they were on fortifying their camp, not so 
much as one person ventured out of the city to obstruct their 
proceedings. The first who appeared to make any resistance 
were the Syracusan cavalry ; ahd, when once they had shown 
themselves, the whole body of their infantry was soon id 
sight. They advanced first of all quite up to the Athenim 
works ; but, when they perceived that they would not sally 
out to fight them, they again retreated : and, having crossed 
the road to Helorum, reposed themselves for the night. 

The succeeding day the Athenians and allies prepared for 
engagement, and their order of battle was formed as follows : 
— ^The Argives and Mantineans bad the right, the Athenians 
the centre, and the rest of the line was formed by the other 
confederates. One half of the whole force, which was 
ranged in the first line, was drawn up by eight in depth. The 
other half, being posted near the tents, formed a hollow 
square, in which the men were also drawn up by eight. The 
latter were ordered, if any part of the line gave way, to keep 
a good look-out and advance to their support. And within 
this hollow square they posted all the train who attended the 
service of the army. 

fi jt 'ne Syracusans drew up their heavy-armed, which body 
consisted of the whole military strength of Syracuse and all 
the confederates who had joined them, in files consisting of 
sixteen. Those who had joined with auxiliary quotas were 
chiefly the Selinuntians ; and next, the horse of the Creloans, 
amounting in the whole to about two hundred : the horse 
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dso of the Camarineans, about twenty in number, aitd about 
fifty afchers. But their horsemen they posted to the right, 
being not fewer in number than twelve hundred ; and, next 
to them, the darters. 

The Athenians being now intent on advancing to the 
charge, Nicias, addressing himself in regular order to the 
troops of the several states, animated them to the fight by the 
fiolkwing harangue, repeated in turn to the whole army. 

"What need, my fellow-soldiers, of a long exhortation, 
nnce we are here, determined, and resolute for action 1 for 
this our present arrangement seems to me a stronger confir- 
mation of your courage than any words could be, how elo- 
Suently soever delivered, if we were inferior in strength, 
tut when. Arrives, and Mantineans, and Athenians, and the 
flower of the isles, we are here assembled together, how is 
it possible, when such brave and numerous allies are to fight 
in company, that we should not entertain a steadfast, nay, the 
warmest hope, that the victory will be our own 1 Nay, more, 
ms we have to do with a promiscuous crowd, the mob of a 
city, not selected for service, as we have had the honour to 
be; and who, it must be added, are but Sicilians; who, 
though affecting to despise us, will never sustain our charge, 
because their skill is far beneath their courage. 

** Let every soldier, farther, recall to his remembrance, that 
he is now at a vast distance from his native soil, and near no 
friendly land but what ^oi shall render such by the efforts of 
your valour. Such things I am bound to suggest to your 
teraembrance ; the reverse, I am well convinced, of what your 
«nemies utter for their mutual encouragement. They un- 
«loubtedly are roaring aloud, * It is for your country you are 
now to fight' But 1 tell you, that from your country you are 
DOW remote ; and, as such, must ei^er conquer, or not with- 
out difficulty ever see it again, since the numerous cavalry of 
the enemy will press hard upon our retreat. Call therefore 
to mind your own dignity and worth ; advance with alacrity 
to assault your foes ; convinced that your present necessities 
tnd wants are far more terrible than the enemy you are to 
enjage." 

When Nicias had finished this exhortation he led on his 

«rmy towards the encounter. But the Syracusans were not 

yet prepared, as Inr no means expecting to be charged so 

•9on ; and some of the soldiers, as the city lay so near, were 

Q 2 
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straggled thither. These howerer came running with all 
eagerness and speed to gain their posts ; too late upon the 
whole ; but, as each of them met with any number intent on 
action, he ranged himself in their company. The Syracusans, 
to do them justice, were not deficient in alacrity o^ cour- 
age, neither in the present battle nor any of the following. 
They maintained their ground gallantly so long as their com- 
petence of skill enabled them ; but when that failed them, 
they were forced, though with reluctance, to slacken in their 
ardour. However, though far from imagining that the Athe- 
nians would presume to begin the attack, and though obliged 
in a hurry to stand on their defence, they took up t£eir arms, 
and advanced immediately to meet their foe. 

In the first place, therefore, the slingers of stones, with ei» 
ther the hand or the sling, and the archers, on both sides, be- 
gan the engagement ; and alternately chased one another, as 
is generally the case among the bodies of the light-armed. 
In the next place, the soothsayers brought forwards and im- 
molated the solemn victims ; and the trumpets summoned the 
heavy -armed to close firm together and advance. 

All sides began now to face : the Syracusahs to fight for 
their country ; each soldier amdng them for his native soil ; 
to earn, for the present his preservation, and for the future 
his liberty : on their enemies* side, the Athenians to gain pos- 
session of a foreign country, and not to damage their own by 
a dastardly behaviour ; the Argives, and voluntary part of the 
confederates, to procure for the Athenians a happy accom- 
plishment of their schemes, and again to visit their own coun- 
try, to which they were endeared, victorious and triumphant ; 
and that part of the confederacy which attended in obedience 
to the orders of their masters, were highly animated by the 
thought that they must earn their safety now at once, or, if 
defeated now, must for the future despair ; and then, secretly 
actuated perhaps by the distant hope that, were others r^'du- 
ced to the Athenian yoke, their own bondage might be ren- 
dered more light and easy. 

The business being now come to blows, they for a long 
time maintained the ground on both sides. It happened, 
farther, that some claps of thunder were heard, attended 
with lightning and a heavy rain. This caused a sudden con- 
sternation in the Syracusans, who now for the first time en- 
gaged the Athenians, and had gained very little experience in 
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the affairs of war ; but, by the more experienced enemy, 
these accidents were intei^reted as the ordinary effects of 
the season ; and their concern was rather employed upon the 
enemy, whom they found no easy conquest. But the Ar- 
gives, having first of all defeated the left wing of the Syracu- 
sans, and the Athenians being afterward successful in their 
quarter of the battle, the whole Syracusan army was socn 
thrown into disorder, and began the flight. The Athenians 
however did not continue the pursuit to any great distance ; 
for the Syracusan cavalry, as they were numerous and un- 
broken, put a stop to the chase by assaulting those parties of 
heavy-armed whom they saw detached for the pursuit, and 
driving them back into their own line. Having pursued only 
so far as they could in an orderly and secure mfinner, they 
again retreated and erected a trophy. 

But the Syraeusans, who had rallied again in the road to 
Helorum, and were drawn up as well as the present posture 
of affairs would permit, sent a strong detachment from their 
body for the guard of Olympiaeum ; apprehensive that the 
Athenians might otherwise seize the treasures that were de- 
posited there. And, this beins done, with the remainder of 
their force they retired within the walls of Syracuse. 

The Athenians iu the meantime made no advances against 
Olympiaeum ; but, after gathering together the bodies of their 
slain, and laying them upon the funeral pyre, they passed th^ 
night on the field of battle. 

The next day they delivered up their dead under truce to 
the Syraeusans, of whom and their allies there had perished 
about two hundred and sixty men ; and then gathered up the 
bones of their own. Of the Athenians and their allies, about 
fifty in all were slain \ and now, with all the pillage they had 
made of the enemy, they sailed back to Catana. 

This was owmg to the season of the year, now advanced 
to winter. It was no longer judged possible for them to be 
able to continue the war iu their present post before they had 
procured a supply of horse from Athens, and had assembled 
others from their confederates in Sicily, that they might not 
be entirely exposed to the horse of the enemy. They were 
also intent on collecting pecuniary aids in those parts, and 
some weje expected from Athens : *' They might also obtain 
the concurrence of some other cities, which they hoped 
would prove more tractable, since they had gained a battle ; 
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thev wanted, farther, to furnish themselves with provisions 
and all necessary stores, which might enable them early in 
the spring to ftiake new attempts on Syracuse.** Determin- 
ed by these considerations, they sailed back to Naxus and 
Catana, in order to winter there. 

The Syracusans, after they had performed the obsequies 
of their slain, called a general assembly of the people. And 
on this occasion Hermocrates, the son of Hermon, a man 
who was inferior to none in all other branches of human pru- 
dence, who for military skill was in high reputation, and re- 
nowned for bravery, standing forth among them, endeavoufed 
to encourage them, and prevent their being too much dis* 
pirited by their late defeat. 

He told them, " that in courage they had not been worsted, 
but their want of discipline haa done them harm : and yet 
the harm suffered by that was not near so great as they might 
'ustly have expected ; especially when, no better than a rab- 
>le of mechanics, they had been obliged to enter the lists 
against the most experienced soldiery of Greece ; that what 
hurt them most was too large a number of generals, and the 
multiplicity of commands which was thence occasioned, (or 
the number of those who commanded was fifteen, while the 
bulk of their army observed no discipline, and obeyed no 
orders at all : but, were only a few skilful generals selected 
for the trust, — ^would they only be intent this winter on train- 
ing their bodies of heavy-armed, and furnish others with arms 
who had none for themselves, in order to enlarge their num- 
ber as much as possible, and inure them to settled exercise 
and use, — he assured them, thus, in all probability, they must 
upon the whole be too hard for their foes, as their natural 
portion of valour was fifreat, and skill would be attained by 
practice : that both of these would progressively become more 
perfect ; discipline, by being exercised through a series of dan- 
ger and inward bravery, would merely of itself increase in 
gallant confidence, when assured of the support of skill : as 
to generals, that few only, and those invested with absolute 
power, ought to be elected and confirmed by a solemn oath 
from the people, that they were permitted to lead the army 
where and how they judged best for the public service : for, 
by this means, what oueht to be concealed would be less lia- 
ble to detection, and all the schemes of war might be direct- 
ed with order and certainty of success *' 
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The Syracusans, who had listened to this discourte, de- 
creed whatever he proposed. They elected Hermocrates 
himself to be a general, and Heraclides the son of Lysima- 
chus, and Sieanus the son of Hezecestus ; these three. 
They also appointed ambassadors to go to Corinth and Lace- 
dflsmon, to procure the alliance of those states, and to per- 
suade the Lacedemonians to make hotter war upon the Athe- 
nians, with an open avowal that they acted in behalf of the 
SyracQsans ; that, by this means, they might either be obliged 
to recall their fleet from Sicily, or might be less able to send 
any re-enforcements to the army already there. 

The Athenian forces, which lay at Catana, soon made an 
excursion from thence to Messene, expecting to have it be- 
trayed into their power. But all the steps taken previously 
for the purpose were totally disconcerted : for Alcibiades, 
upon his quitting the command when recalled to Athens, being 
convinced within himself that exile must be his portion, be- 
trayed the whole project, as he had been in the secret, to 
such persons at Messene as were attached to the Syracusans. 
The nrst step this party took was to put to death all the per- 
sons against whom he informed ; and, at the time of this at- 
tempt, being quite in a ferment and under arms, they carried 
their point, so that those who wished to give it were obliged 
to refuse admission to the Athenians. The Athenians, there- 
fore, after thirteen days' continuance on that coast, when the 
weather began to be tempestuous, when their provisions fail- 
ed, and no hope of success appeared, returned to Naxus * *,t 
where, having thrown up an intrenchment rodnd their camp, 
they continued the rest of the winter. They also despatched 
a trireme to Athens, to forward a supply of money and horse- 
men to join them without fail by the beginning of the spring. 

The Syracusans employed themselves this winter in forti- 
fying their city. They enclosed Temenites within theii 
new works, and carried their wall through all that length of 
ground which faces Epipolas, that, in case they should be un- 
able to keep the field, the enemy might have as little room 
as possible to raise counter-works of annoyance. They also 
placed a garrison at Megara, and another in OlympiiBum; 
and all along the sea they drove rows of piles, wherever the 

t In the original is added km epoMOf. But all the editors and 
note-writers give it up, and own they can make nothing of it. 
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ground was convenient for deteent*. Enawing, also, that 
the Athenians wintered at Naxus, they marched out with dl 
their force against Catana. They ravaged the territory of 
the Oataneans ; and, after bumiag the tents and camp of (be 
Athenians, they returned home. 

Having also had intelligence that the Athenians had sent 
an embassy to Camarina, onder favour of a treaty made for- 
merly with them by Lachee, to try if it were possible to yaeo- 
cure their concurrence, they also despatched an embassy 
thither, to traverse the ne^iation : for the Oamarineaus 
were suspected by them, as if they had not cordially sent in 
their quota of assistance for the frrst battle, and lest for the 
future they might be totally averse from acthig in their support, 
as in that battle they had seen the Athenians victorious ; and 
so, induced by the former treaty they had made with the lat- 
ter, might now declare openly on their side. 

When therefore Hermocrates and others were arrived at 
Camarina from Syracuse, and from the Athenians Euphe- 
mus and his colleagues in the embas^, an assembly of the 
Camarineans was held, in which Hermocrates, desirous to 

S've them a timely distaste against the Athenians, harangued 
em thus : — 

*' Our embassy hither, ye men of Camarina, has not been 
occasioned by any fears we were under that you might be 
too much terrified at the great equipment with which the 
Athenians have invaded us ; but rather by our knowledge 
with what kind of arguments they would impose on your un- 
derstanding, by which, before we had an opportunity to remon- 
strate, they might seduce you into a concurrence. Sicily in 
fact they have invaded, upon such pretext as you have heard 
them give out ; bat with such intentions as we have all abun- 
dant reason to suspect. And to nte it is clear that their 
schemes have no tendency to replant the Leontines, but rath- 
er to supplant us all : for, how is it reconcileable with com- 
mon sense, that a people, who have ever been employed in 
the ruin of the states which are neighbouring to Athens, 
should be sincere in re-establishing a Sicilian people ; or, by 
the bonds of consanguinity, hold themselves obliged to pro^ 
tect the Leontines, who are of Chalcidic descent, while ^n 
the Chalcideans of Euboea, from whom these others are a 
cialmy, they hold fast riveted the yoke of slavery 1 No ; it 
i« Ihe same cruel policy that subjugated the Grecians in that 
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pftrt of the world, which imw etsertto ttettif to glut th^ir ambi* 
tion in this. 

** These are those rerf Athenians who, formerly, having 
been elected their common leaders by the well-designing lo- 
nians and that confederate body which derived from them 
their descent, on the glorious pretence of avenging themselves 
on the Persian monarch, abused their trust by enslaving those 
who placed confidence in them ; charging seme with desertin|p 
the comqAon cause, others with tbehr mutual embroilment*, 
and all, at length, with different bui specious criminations : 
and, on the whole, these Athenians waged war agamst th« 
Mede, not in the cause of Grecian liberty, as neither did the 
<nher Grecians in the defence of their own : the formec 
fought, not indeed to subject (he rest of Greece to the Mede, 
but to their own sehres ; the latter, merely to obtain a change 
of master ; a mastor not inferior in policy, but far more abun- 
dant in malice. 

** But though Athens, on manifold accounts, be obnozioaa 
to universal censure and reproach, yet we are not come hith- 
er to prove how justly she deserves it, since your own convic- 
tion preclades the long detail We are much more concerned 
at present to censune and reproach ourselves, since, with all 
the examples before oar eyes of what the Grecians in those 
parts have suffered, who, for want of guarding against their 
encroachments, have fallen victims to their ainbition ; since, 
with the ceruin knowledge that they are now playing the 
same sophistries upon us, * the replantation of their kindred 
t.ieontines,* * the support of the Egesteans, their allies,* we 
show no inclination to unite together in our common defence, 
in order to give them most si^al proofs, that in Sicily are 
neither lonians, nor Heliespontines, nor islanders who wiU 
be slaves, though ever changing their master, one while to 
the Mede, and soon after to whoever will please to govern ; 
bat, on the contrary, that we are Dorians, who from Pelo- 
ponnesus, that seat of liberty and independence, came to 
dwell in Sicily. Shall we, therefore, protract our union, till, 
city after city, we are compelled to a submission 1 — ^we, who 
are convinced that thus only we can be conquered, and when 
we even behold that thus our foes have dressed up their 
plan ; among some of our people scattering dissensions, set- 
ting others to war down each other for the mighty recom^ 
pcBse of their alliance, cajoUng the rest as may beet sooth 
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the pride or caprice of each, and availing themselves of these 
methods to work our ruin 1 We even indulge the wild ima- 
gination that, though a remote inhabitant of Sicily be de- 
stroyed, the danger can never come home to ourselves ; ami 
that he who precedes us in ruin is unhappy only in and for 
himself. 

** Is there now a man among you who ima^nes that mere- 
ly a Syracusan, and not himself, is the object of Athenian en- 
mity, and pronounces it hard that he must be exposed to 
dangers in which I only am concerned 1 Let such a one 
with more solidity reflect, that not merely for what is mine, 
hut equally also for what is his own, he should associate with 
me, though within my precincts ; and that this may be done 
with greater security now, since as yet I am not quite de- 
stroyed, since in me he is sure of a steadfast ally, and before 
he is bereaved of all support may hazard the contention. 
And let him farther rest assured, that it is not the sole view 
of the Athenian to bridle enmity in a l^racusan ; but, under 
the colour of that pretext, to render himself the more se- 
cure, by saining for a time the friendship of another. 

** If others, again, entertain any envy or jealousy of Syra- 
cuse (for to each of these great states are generally obnox- 
ious), and would take delight in seeing us depressed, in order 
to teach us moderation, though not totally destroyed, from a 
regard to his own preservation ; these are such sanguine wish- 
es, as, in the course of human afiairs, csn never be accom- 
plished ; because it is quite impossible that the same person 
shall build up' airy schemes to sooth his own passions, and 
then ensure their success. And thus, should some sinister 
event take place, quite sunk under the weight of his own ca- 
lamityt he would perhaps be soon wishing again that I was 
so replaced as to excite his envy. Impossible this, for one 
who abandoned my defence, who refused beforehand to par- 
ticipate my dangers, — dangers, though not in name, yet in real- • 
ity, his own : for, if names alone be regarded, he acts in the 
support of my power ; but, if realities, of his own preservation. 

** Long since, ye men of Camarina, it was incumbent on 
you, who are borderers upon us, and must be our seconds 
m ruin, to have foreseen these things, and not to have abetted 
our defence with so much remissness as you have hitherto 
done it. You ought to have repaired to our support with 
free and voluntary aid ; with, such as, in case the Athenians 
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had befun first with Camarina, yoa would hate come with 
earnest prayers to implore from us : so cordial and so alert 
you should have appeared in our behalf, to avert us from too 
precipitate submissions. But these things never were ; not 
even you, nor any other people, have shown such afifection 
or alacrity for us. 

*• From timorousness of heart you will study perhaps to 
manage both with us and the invaders, and allege that there 
are treaties subsisting between yourselves and the Athenians. 
Yet these treaties you never made to hurt your friends, but 
to repel the efforts of your foes^ should they dare to attack 
yoQ. By them you are bound to give defensive aid to the Athe- 
nians when attacked by others, and not when they, as in the 
present case, injuriously fall upon your neighbours. Remem- 
ber that the Rhegians, though even of Chalcidic descent, 
have refused to concur with them in replanting the Leontines, 
'who are also Chalcideans. Hard, indeed, is your fate, if they, 
suspecting some bad design' to lie lurking under a fair justifi- 
cation, have recourse to the wary moderate behaviour which 
appearances will not warrant ; while you, on the pretended 
ground of a rational conduct, are eager to serve a people who 
are by nature your foes ; and join with most implacable ene- 
mies to destroy your own kindred, to whom nature has so 
closely attached you ! 

" In such a conduct there is no justice : the justice lies in 
abetting our cause, and not dastardly shrinking before the 
terror of their arms. These arms are not terrible, would we 
only all combine in our mutual defence ; they are only so, if, 
cm the contrary, we continue disunited, the point which the 
Athenians labour with so much assiduity : for, even when 
singly against us they entered the lists and were victorious, 
yet they were not able to efiectuate their designs, but were 
obliged precipitately to re-embark. If united, therefore, 
what farther can we have to fearl What hinders us from 
associating together with instant alacrity and zeal 1 especial* 
ly as we soon shall receive an aid from Peloponnesus, who in 
all the business of war are far superior to Athenians. Re« 

^'ect, I say, the vain presumption, that either it will be equita- 
le in regard to us, or prudential in. regard to yourselves, to 
take part with neither side, on pretence that you have treaties 
sobsisting with both ; there is a fallacy in it, which, though 
▼eiled under plausible words, the event will soon detect 
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For if) through your detennination to abandon his support, 
the party already attacked be vanquished, and the assailant 
be invigorated by success, what can such absenting of your- 
selves avail, init to help forward the ruin of the one, and af- 
ford free scope to the pernicious schemes of the other! 
And how glorious would the reverse of this conduct be» 
would you exert your efforts to redress the injured, who also 
by the ties of consanguinity have a right to expect it. from 
you ; to guard the common welfare of Sicily ; and not suffer 
your friends, your good friends, the Athenians, to run out 
into a course of outrage ! 

** In a word, we Syracusans have now only this to add ; 
that arguments are superfluous, either ibr the instruction of 
you or of others, in poiAts whose tendency you know as 
clearly as ourselves : but we earnestly conjure you, and, if 
prayers will not avail, we boldly protest agamst you, that, 9» 
the worst designs are formed against us by our eternal foes, - 
the lonians, you would act as you ou^H ; if not, that by , you. 
we are basely betrayed, Doriana by Dorians. If such must, 
be our fate, n by the Athenians we must be destroyed, they 
will be indebted for their success to your determinations,, but 
the glory of it will be totally assumed by themselves. Nay, 
the chief reward they will re^ from the victory will be this, 
to enslave the persons who enabled them to sain it. But, 
then, should the victory rest with us, you are uie men from 
whom we shall exact revenge hr all the dangers to which wo, 
have been exposed. Examine things^ therefore, and decUre- 
your resolution, either at once, witMut embarking into dA»r. 
gers, to put on the Athenian chains ; or,' with us, to face th* 
storm and earn your preservation ; not basely bending to th» 
yoke of foreign tyrants, and preventing an enmity with ue 
which will not quickly be appeased." 

In these words Hermocrates harangued the Camarioeaos : 
and, when he had ended, Euphemus, ambassador of th» 
Athenians, replied as follows : — 

** Our journey hither was intended for the renewal of a far- 
mer alliance ; but, as this Syracusaa has taken the hberty to 
be severe upon us, we lie under an obtigation to show the 
justice of our title to that share of dominion which we now.- 
possess ; and the strongest evidence of this he himself has 
been pleased to give, by affirming that lonians have been, 
etemid foes to Dorians. The hoi is incontestably tmt *, 
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tsmce w6, who are loiriftAs, hat'o been necessitated to staiid 
ever upon our guard against the encroaching designs of the 
PeJoponnesians, who are Dorians, who are our superiors in 
number, and are seated upon our borders. When, therefore, 
in the close of the Persian invasion, we saw ourselves masters 
of a navy, we asserted our own independence from the gov- 
eroment and guidance of the Lacedemonians, since no shad- 
ow of reason could be found why we should be obedient to 
them any more than they to us, save only that in this critical 
yetiod theit strength was greyer. We were afterward ap- 
pointed, by free election, the leaders of those lonians who 
bad formerly been subject to th6 monarch : and the prefer- 
ence awarded to us we continue to support ; assured that 
only thus we shall escape subjection to the Peloponnesian 
yoke, by keeping possession of a J^ower which can effectually 
awe ail th^ir encroachments : and, farther (that we m^y 
«om^ to particulars), it was not with injustice that we exact- 
ed subjection from ihose lonians and inhabitants of the isles, 
whom the Svracueans say we thought proper to enslave, 
though connected with us by the ties of blood : for they 
tnardied, in company with the Mede, against theh' mother- 
country ; against us, their founders. They had not the cour- 
mge to expose their own homes to ruin and devastation by an 
honest revolt, though we with magnanimity abandoned even 
Athens itself. They made slavery their choice, and in the 
tame miserable' fate would have been glad to envelop us. 
Thus solid are the grounds on which we found our title to 
that extensive rule we now enjoy. We honestly deserve it : 
since, in the cause of Greece, we equipped the largest fleet, 
«nd exerted the greatest ardour, without the leaat equivoca- 
tion ; and since those others, acting with implicit obedience 
to the Mede, did all they could to distress us. To which let 
it be added, that we were at the sdme time desirous to ob- 
tain a BtreLgth sufficient to give a check to the ambition of 
the Peloponnesians. Submissive, therefore, to their dictates, 
we are not, will not be ; because, either in return for the repulse 
«f the barbarian by our -single efforts, or in requital of the 
dangers we bravely encountered in defence of the liberty of 
those Icnians, greater -than all the rest of Greece, or even 
they themselves, durst hazard for their own, we have an un- 
doubted right to empire. 

<« But, iatther, to guard Us own liberties And rights is a 
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privilege which, without either mimnar or envy, will be allow- 
ed to every state ; and now, for the security of these impor* 
tant points to ourselves, have we ventured hither to beg your 
concurrence ; conscious, at the same time, ye men of Cama- 
rina, that your welfare too coincides with our own. This we 
can clearly demonstrate, even from those criminations wbieh 
our adversaries here have lavished upon us, and from those 
so terrible suspicions which you yourselves are inclined to 
entertain of our proceedings. We are not now to learn that 
men, who with some high degrees of horror suspect latent 
mischief, may for the present be soothed by an msinuating 
flow of words ; but, when summoned to action, will so exert 
themselves as is expedient for their welfare : and, consonant 
to this, we have already hinted that through fear alone we 
seized that power which we now possess in Greece; that 
through (he same motive we have ventured hither, to estab* 
lish our own security in concert with that of our friends ; so 
far from the view of enslaving them to ourselves, that we 
are solely intent on preserving them from being enslaved hf 
others. 

" Let no man here retort upon us, that all our solicitude 
for you is unmerited and euperfluous. Such a one must 
know that, so long as you are safe, so long as you are able 
to employ tbe Syracusans, the less liable they will be to send 
re-enforcements from hence to the Peloponnesiaris for our 
annoyance ; and, as this is the real state of things, our con* 
cern should roost largely be bestowed upon you. By parity 
of reason it also hiffhly concerns us to replant the Leoutines ; 
not in order to render them vassals to ourselves, as their re- 
lations of Euboea are, but to make them as strong and power* 
ful as we are able ; that, seated as they then will be on her 
confines, they may compensate our remote situation in afiord- . 
ing a diversion to Syracuse : for, if the view be carried back 
to Greece, we ourselves are there a match for our foes. The 
Chalcidean there, whom, after unjustly enslaving, we are 
taxec with absurdity fur pretending to vindicate here, is high* 
ly se viceable to us, because he is disarmed, and because m 
furnishes us with a tribute : but, here in Sieily, our interest 
demands that the Leontines, and the whole body of our 
friends, be restored to the full enjoyment of all their liberty 
and strength. 

*' Now, to a potentate invested with superior power, or to 
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« «Ute po«s609ed t>f empire, nothing that is profitable can be 
-deemed absurd ; nothing secure that cannot be safely man- 
•Aged. Incidents will arise with which we must temporise, 
wl determine accordingly our enmity or friendship. But 
^he latter makes most for our interest here, where we ought 
•fay no means to weaken our friends, but, through the strength 
of our friends, to keep down and disable our enemies. Of 
this you ought not to rest incredulous, as you know thatover 
-oar dependants in Greece we either hold tight or slacken the 
•rein, as squares best with the public service. We permit to 
the Ghians and Methymneans the free use of their liberties 
and laws for a quota of shipping ; we do the same to many 
/or an annual tribute, exacted perhaps with aomewhat of 
rigour : others among them, who fight under our orders, are 
absolutely free, though seated upon islands and easy to be 
totally reduced, because they are commodiously situated to 
-annoy the Peloponnesian coast. And hence it may be de- 
pended upon, that we shall make such dispositions also here 
as are most expedient for our own roterest, and may best 
lessen the dread which, as was said before, we entertain of 
the Syracueans^ 

"The point at which they aim is an extent of their rule 
over you ; and when, by alarming your suspicions of us, they 
- hare wrought you to their own purpose, either by open fero<: 
or taking advantage of your desolate condition, when we are 
repulsed and obliged to abandon your defence, they intend to 
•ubdoe all Sicily to their yoke.' Such the event will unavoid- 
ably prove, if at present you adhere to them : for never again 
«rill it be easy for us to assemble together so large an arma 
m6nt to give a check to their ambition ; nor, when we are no 
' longer at hand for your support, will their strength against 
you be insu^cient. It is vain in any man to indulge an opin- 
ion that this may not be the case, since the very train of 
things evinces its truth : for, when first you. invited us hither, 
it was not upon the suggestion of any other fear than this ; 
that, should we suffer you to be sabjected by the Syracusans, 
the danger then would extend itself to us : and highly unjust 
it would be now, if the argument you successful^ enforced 
-With us should lose all its mfluence upon you, or should you 
^ound suspicions on our present appearance against them, 
with a force superior to theirs, when you ought much more 
o entertain an eadless distrust of them. The truth is this, 

B 
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tliat without your concurrence we are not able to contmne 
here ; and in case, with perfidy open and avowed, we make 
teizure of your cities, yet we are unable to retain their pos- 
session, remote as they lie from Athens ; as cities so large 
we never could garrison ; and as they are farther provided in 
all respects as well as any on the continent. But, on the 
contrary, the Syracusans will hot rush upon you from a camp 
upon the beach ; but, posted in a city more formidable in 
strength than the whole of our armament, they are ever medi- 
tating your ruin, and, when they have seized a proper oppor- 
tunity, will strike the blow. They have afforded you instan- 
ces of this already, and a flagrant one indeed in the case of 
the Leontines : and yet they have the effrontery now, by 
words, as if you were so to be deluded, to exasperate you 
against us, who have hitherto controlled their views, and de- 
terred them to this moment from making all Sicily their prey. 

"Our arguments have a tendency directly opposite. We 
have nothing in view but your certain and assured preserva- 
tion, when we earnestly conjure you not wilfully to betray 
the means which at present will result from our union, which 
we can mutually exert in one another's behalf;' and stronffly 
to represent to your own reflections that, even without the 
concurrence of allies, a road to your reduction will at any 
time be open to these Syracusans through their own superior 
numbers '; but an opportunity exceedingly seldom afforded 
you to make head against them with so largd an auxiliary 
body : and if, from groundless suspicions, you suffer now so 
large a body to depart either unsuccessful or defeated, yet a 
time will come when you will ardently wish to see them re- 
turn, though in a much less proportion of strength^ and they 
have it no longer in their power to cross the sea for your 
support. Take care, therefore, Camarineans, that neither 
yourselves nor others be deceived by a too credulous belief 
of the bold calumniations these Syracusans utter. We have 
now laid before you the true ^ound of all those sad suspi- 
cions which are fomented against us ; but shall again recall 
them to your remembrance by a short recapitulation, that 
they may have the proper influence upon you. 

" We declare, therefore, that we rule in Greece merely to 
prevent our being enslaved ; but are intent on vindicating 
liberty in Sicily, to suppress that annoyance which might 
otherwise be given us from hence : that mere necessity obti- 
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ges us to embark in many nndei takings, because we havfe 
many sinister incidents to guard against : that now aru) 
formerly we came hither to support those SiciHans who have 
been unjustly oppressed ; nor uninvited, but solemnly con> 
jured to take such steps. Attempt not, therefore, to divert 
our pursuits, either by erecting yourselves into censors of our 
proceedings, or into correctors of our politics ; a point too 
difficult for you to manage : but, so much of our activity 4jt 
Conduct as you can mould into a consistency with your own 
welfare, lay hold of that, and employ it to your best advan- 
tage ; and never imagine that our politics are equally preju- 
dicial to all the world besides, but highly beneficial to the 
bulk 6f the Grecians : for, through every quarter, even those 
which we cannot pretend to control, both such as dread im- 
pending mischiefs and such as meditate encroachments, lay- 
mg hold on both sides of the ready expectation ; the former, 
that redress may be obtained by our interposition ; the latter, 
that, if we think proper to oppose them, their own safety will 
he greatly endangered ; both sides, I say, are hence obliged ; 
the latter, to practise moderation, though with regret ; the 
former, to enjoy tranquillity without previous embroilments 
of the public peace. The security, therefore, which now of- 
fers itself to your acceptance, and is always ready for those 
who want it, you are conjured by no means to reject ; but 
relying, like other communities, on that quantity of support 
we are able to afford you, put the change for once on the 
Syracusans ; and, instead of being ever on the watch against 
them, force them at length to be watchful and alarm^ for 
themselves." 

Such was the reply of Euphemus. In the meantime the 
real disposition of the Camarineans was this : at bottom they 
were well affected to the Athenians, save only for the ambi- 
tion they showed of enslaving Sicily ; but had ever been 
embroiled with the Syracusans, through that jealousy ever 
to be found in a neighbouring state. But, as the dread of 
victory on the side of the Syracussuis, who were close upon 
their borders, if earned without their concurrence, had influ- 
enced their measures, they sent a small party of horse to suc- 
cour them on the former occasion ; and looked upon them- 
selves as obliged in policy to serve them underhand in future 
exigences, but with all possible frugality and reserve ; and, 
at Sxe present juncture, that they might not betray any the 
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least partiality against the AtheniaBt, as they were come off 
victorious from a battle, to return the same impartial reply to 
both. Determined, therefore, by these considerations, they 
answered that, ** since a war had broken out between two 
states, each of which was in alliance with themselves, ther 
judged the only method of acting consistently with their 
oaths would be to observe a strict neutrality." Upon this 
the ambassadors of both parties took their leaves and depart- 
ed; and the Syracusaos, within themselves, exerted their 
utmost applications to get all things in readiness for war. 

The Athenians, who were now encamped at Naxus, opened 
negotiations with the Siculi, to draw over as many of them 
as was possible into their adherence. Many of these, who 
inhabited the plains, and were most awed hy the Syracusans, 
stood resolutely out ; but the generality of those who wero. 
seated in the midland parts, as they were now, and had ever 
kept themselves uncontrolled, sided at once with the Athe- 
nians. They furnished them with. corn for the service of the 
army, and there were some who supplied them with money ; 
and then the Athenians, taking the field against such as 
refused to accede, forced some to a compliance, and prevent- 
ed others from receiving garrisons and aids from Syracuse. 
During winter, also, they removed agnin from Naxus to Ca- 
tana ; and having repaired their camp, which had been burnt 
by the Syracusans, chose to pass the remainder of the winter 
there. 

They also despatched a trireme to Carthage to ask their 
friendidiip, and whatever assistance could possibly be obtained : 
they sent also to Tuscany, as some cities on that cdast had 
made them voluntary ofiers of assistance : and, farther, they 
circulated their orders among the Siculi, and despatched in 
particular one to the Egesteans, ** to tend them as large a num- 
ber of horses as they could possibly procure." They busied 
themselves in collecting materials for circumvallation, such as 
bricks and iron, and all other necessary stores ; being deter- 
mined to carry on the war with vigour on the first approach 
-^ spring. 

The ambassadors, vvho from Syracuse were sent to Corinth 
«nd Lacedcmon, endeavoured in their passage to prevail with 
the Italians ** not to look with unconcern on the Athenian 
proceedings, since tbey also were equally involved: in the 
danger." But,- when arrived at Corinth, they were admitted 
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' to Ml audience, in which they insisted on a speedy supply, 
upon the plea of consanguinity ; and the Corinthians came at 
onc^ to a resolution, by way of precedent to others, that 
** with all possible ardour they would join ia their defence.'' 
They even appointed an embassy of their own to accompany 
them to Lacedaemon, whose instructions were to second 
them in soliciting the Lacedemonians *' to declare open war 
at home against the Athenians, and to ^fit out an aid for the 
service of Sicily." 

At the time that these joint embassies arrived at Lacedae- 
mon ^m Corinth, Alcibiades was also there. He had no 
aooner made his escape, attended by his companions in exile, 
than in a trading-vessel he passed over from Thuria to Cyl- 
lene in Elea ; and from thence he repaired to Lacedemon. 
Bat, as the Lacedaemonians had pressed to see him, he went 
thither under the protection of the public faith ; for he had 
with reason dreaded his reception there, since he had acted 
so large a part in the a0air of Mantinea. 

It happened, farther, that when a public assembly was con* 
vened at Sparta, the Corinthians, and the Syracusans, and 
Alcibiades, all urged the same request, and were successful : 
nay, though the college ofephori, and those who presided at 
the helit) of the state, had dressed up a plan, in pursuance of 
which they were only to send their ambassadors to Syracuse 
to hinder all accommodations with the Athenians, and were 
quite averse to the supplying them with real succours ; yet 
Alcibiades, standing up, inflamed the Lacedaemonian fury, 
and wrought them to his purpose by the following ha- 
rangue : — 

**I lie under a necessity, in the beginning of my dis- 
course, to vindicate myself from the calumny which has been 
charged a^^ainst me, lest a jealousy of me might divert your 
attention from those points which equally affect the common 
cause. My ancestors, therefore, having upon some reasona- 
ble grounds of complaint renounced the privilege of being the 
pQbKc hosts of your embassies at Athens, I am the man who 
again re-established this hospitable intercourse; who in many 
other respects endeavoured with great assiduity to oblige you, 
and particularly in the calamity which fell to your share at 
Pylus. I cheerfully persevered in these my favourable incli- 
nations towards you, till you yourselves, bent on accommoda- 
ling your differences with the Athenians, employed my adver- 
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saries to negotiale jevr «fRufs ; and as thertkj y^u inTMttd 
them with authority, you of course reflected disgrace on me^ 
With reason, therdTore, after such provocations, yoti were a^ 
terward thwarted by me, when I 8t4>ported the interest of 4he 
Mantineans and the Arrives, and introduced new raeasares 
into the state, in opposition to yon. Let, therefore, such of 
-your number as, chagrined at w^t Ihey suffered then, continne 
unjustly their resentments against me, weigh now t)ie force 
of those reasons on which I acted, and return to better tem- 
per. If again I suffer in the opinion of any man, because I 
hate ever manifested an attachment to the interest of the 
people, let him also learn that his enmity to me on that ac- 
count is not to be defended. We have borne, from time im- 
memorial, a steadfast, unrelenting aversion to tyrants : now 
the whole of the opposition to the despotic power of one is ei- 
pressed by this word, ' the people ;* and on this principle alone 
our firm and constant adherence to the multitude has been 
hitherto carried on and supported. ^Besides, as the state of 
which I was a member was purely democratioal, I lay under 
a necessity, in many respects, of conforming my conduct to 
the established model; and yet I endeavoured to give the 
public measures a greater share of moderation than the fran- 
tic humour of the Athenians was judged capable of brooking. 
But incendiaries started up ; such as, not only in earlier times, 
but even in our own, have driven the people to more furious 
measures, and have at length effected the exile of Alcibiades. 
But, so long as the state was in my own management, I 
thought myself justified, could I preserve it in that height of 
ffrandeur and freedom, and on the same model of govemment» 
in which I found it. Not but that the judicious part of oar 
community are sensible what sort of a government a democ- 
racy is ; and I myself no less than others, who have such abun- 
dant occasion to reproach and curse it : but, for madoes 
open and avowed, new terms of abhorrence cannot be invent- 
ed ; though totally to subvert it we could in nowise deem a 
measure of security, while you had declared yourselves our 
foes, and were in the field against us: and all those pro- 
ceedings of mine which have proved most offensive to yo«, 
are to be charged entirely to such principles as these. 

'♦ And now, in relation to these points on which you ars 
here assembled to deliberate, and I also with you, and about 
which I am abler to^te you a greater light, I am bound to 
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do H^-^ttewl to what I xm ^ng to declure. Oar principal 
yiew in the expedition to Sicily was^ if possible, to reduce 
the Sicilians to our yoke ; after thein» we intended doing 
the same by the Italians. We should next have attempted 
the dominions of the Carthaginians; nay, Carthage itself. 
Had these our views been successful, either in the whole or 
the greater part, we should soon have given the attack to 
Peloponnesus ; assembling for that purpose the whole Gre- 
cian force, which the countries thus subdued must have 
added to our own ; taking also into our pay large bodies of 
Barbarians and Iberians, and other soldiers of those nations 
which by general consent are famed for the most warlike of 
all Barbarians. We should have built also neat numbers of 
triremes for the enlargement of our navy, as Italy would plen- 
U{%Ahf have snpfdied us with timber ; with which, blocking up 
Peloponnesus on sU sides» and with our land*A>rces invading 
it by. land <after carrying your cities, some by storrn, and 
some by the regular siege), we hoped without obstruction to 
hare warred yon down, and in pursuance of that to have 
seized the empiro of universal Greece- Wi^h money and all 
neediul stores adeqttate to this extensive plan, the cities to 
be conquered in those remoter parts would with all proper 
expedition have supplied us, without any demands on our own 
domestic revenues. Such were to be the achievements of 
that grand armament which is now ^bro»l ; such, you may 
rest assured, upon the evidence of a person who was privy to 
every step, was its original pl^ ; and the generals who are 
left in the command will yet, if they are able, carry it into 
oxecution. And I must farther beg leave to tell you, that if 
with timely succours you do not interpose, nothing in those 
parts will be able to stand before them. 

** The Sicilians are a people inexperienced in war ; and 
yet, would they unite and combine together in their mutual 
defence, they might possibly even now be too hard for the 
Athenian^. But then the Syracusans, abandoned as they are 
hy the rest, and who already have seen their whole force de- 
feated in tMUtle, and who are blocked up in their own bar* 
boors by the enemy's fleet, wiU be unable long to resist the 
great force of the Athenians which is already there. If, 
therefore, Syracuse be taken, all Sicily is vanquished at « 
ttroko, and Italy becomes instantly their prey ; and then the 
B, wfaioh) as I intimated before, was to be directed againsi 
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jon from that quarter, will in a abort time gather and come 
ponring down upon yon. 

** Let no one therefore imagine that the end of yonr prea- 
ent deliberation is the aafety of Sicily, when Peloponnesaa 
itself will be endangered, unless some measures of preven- 
tion be executed with speed ; unless yoii send out a na^ 
force for the preserration of Sicily, sa dexterously appointed, 
that the hands who man the ships and ply the oar may, <m 
the instant of their landing, become a body of heaFy-armed ; 
and, what in my judgment is better than an army, a citizen 
of Sparta to take upon him the command, that those who are 
ready he may discipline to service, and force such to join as on 
choice would refuse their concurrence : for, by such a step^ 
those who are already your friends will be animated with 
higher degrees of resolution, and those who flqctuate at pres- 
ent will join you with a smaller sense of fear. 

" It behooves you also to make war upon the Athenians at 
home in a more declared and explicit manner ; that the Syra- 
cusans, convinced that you have their welfare at heart, may 
make a more obstinate resistance, and the Athenians be ren- 
dered less able to send re-enforcements to their troops in 
Sicily. 

" It behooves you farther to raise fortifications at Decelea 
in Attica ; a step which the Athenians have ever most terri- 
bly apprehended, and think that in that point alone you have 
not put their resolution to its utmost trial in the present war ; 
and that assuredly must be pronounced the most effectual 
method of distressing an enemy, to discover what he dreads 
most, and then know how to afflict him in his most tender 
part : for it is a reasonable conclusion, that they will tremble 
most at incidents which, should they take place, they are in- 
wardly convinced must most sensibly affect them. As to the 
benefits which you yourselves shall reap by fortifying Dece- 
lea, and of what they shall be debarred, 1 shall pass ovri 
many, and only concisely point out the most important. By 
this, all the natural commodities of the country will fall into 
your hands ; some by way of booty, the rest by voluntary con- 
tributions. They will instantly be deprived of the profits of 
the silver-mines at Laurium, as well as of the rents of their 
estates and the fees of their courts. The tributes from theic 
dependants will also be paid with less punctuality ; since the 
tatter shall no sooner perceive that you are earnestly bent «i 
war* than thej will show an open disrqpird for Athena 
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*' That these or any of these points be ezeeuted with de- 
Bpatch and vigour, depends^ ye LacedaBmonians, on yourselves 
alone. I can confidently aver that all are feasible, and I 
think I shall not ]»rove mistaken in my sentiments. I ought 
not to suffer in the opinion of any Lacedemonian, though, 
OBce accounted the warmest of her patriots, I now strenu- 
onriy join the most inveterate foes of my country ; nor ought 
n^ sincerity to be suspected by any, as if I suited my words 
4o the sharp resentments of an exile. I am driven from my 
country through the malice of men who have prevailed 
against me ; but not from your service, if you hearken to my 
counsels. Your enmity is sooner to be forgiven, who have 
hurt your enemies alone, than theirs, who by cruel treatment 
compel friends to be foes. My patriotism is far from thriving 
under the injustice I have suffered ; it was merely an effect 
of gratitude for that protection I once enjoyed from my coun- 
try. Nor have I reason at present to imagine, that against 
foy country I am now going to march, so much as to recover 
some country to myself, when at present I have none at all. 
And I judge the person to be a true lover of his country, not 
him who> exiled from it, abandons himself without a stru^Ie 
to his own iniquitous fate, but who, from, a fondness for it, 
leaves no project uuattemptcd to recover it again. 

*^ As these are my sentiments, I may fairly, y)e Lacedemo* 
nians, insist upon your acceptance of my service without dif- 
fidence or fear, whatever dangers or whatever miseries may 
hereafter result. You well know the maxim) whjch universal 
consent will evince to be good ; that if, when an enemy, I 
hurt you much, when I am now become your friend, I can 
help you more. Nay, for the latter I am better qualified on 
this very account, that I am perfectly acquainted with the 
^ state of Athens ; whereas I was only able to conjecture at 
yours : and, as you are now met together to form reso- 
hitions on points of the highest importance, I conjure you 
without hesitation to carry your arms at once inta Sicily and' 
Attica ; to the end that, in the former, by the presence of a* 
small part of your forces, you may work out signal preserva'> 
Hone, and at home pnll down the present and even the fotaro' 
growth of the Athenians ; that, for ages to come, yourstelvest 
may reap security and peace, and preside at the helm of uni^ 
ted Ghreece, which will cheerfully acquiesce under your gui^ 
dance, and pay you aifree, uneompeUed obedience/' 

THT7. — VOL, 11. — 8 
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To this paTDOse Aleibiades spdke. And the Lseedemo- 
■ians, who had before some sort of intention to tske the fieM 
against Athens, though hitherto tbey protracted its execntiois, 
weie now more than ever animated to it, when Alcibiadea 
had given them such a detail of affiiirt, whom tbej judged to 
have the clearest insight inta them. Thereupon th^ t uiaa d 
dieir attention immediately on fortifying I>eee]ea, and seiMt* 
ing out a body of succour for the present service of Sicity. 
They also appointed Gyhppns, the son of Cleandridas, to g* 
and take upon hhn the command at Syfacuee ; with ordoM^ 
by concertmg measures with the Syracusans and GorindMBB^ 
to d!raw op a plan for the most effectual and most ready con* 
veyance of succours diitker. 

Gylippos according^ issued out his orders to the ConM^ 
ans, to attend him, without foss of time, at Astne, with two 
ships ; and also to expedite the equipment of the fleet which 
HMrf desired for this service, and to keep them in readi- 
ness to sail when opportunity should require. Having so fm 
concerted measures, the ambassadors departed from Lace^ 
damon. 

The Athenian trireme, also, despatched from Sicily by the 
generals on that post, to demand supplies of money and a 
body of horse, was by this time arrived at Athens ; and the 
Athenians, on hearing their demands, drew up a decree, to 
send away supplies to that armament, and a body of horse- 
men. 

And here the winter ended ; and the seventeenth year of 
diis war, of which Thucydides has compiled the history, came 
also to an end. 

Y»A» xvm.« 

On the eacliest approach of the spring which led on the " 
foUowing summer, the Athenians in Sicily, hoisting from Ca« 
tana, showed themaelves on the coast o( Megara, in Sicily* 
of which the Syracusans, having dispossessed the iahabitaati 
in the time of Gelon the tyrant, as I have already related, 
eoBtiiuMd masters of the soil Having landed here, th^ 
wmged the comtry ; till, aqpproachiag a fortress belonging 
to the Syracusans, and attempting it without succefs, tbey 
wtised^ some by land, and the rest on bond the fleet, ialo 

» Before Christ 414. ^ 
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Ifae mer Tereas ; from wShMce, goiDfr agak oo ihore, iQtkiej 
nmged the plains and aat fire to die growing cmm. Tkey 
alio fell in with a smaU party of SyraeusaiiB, some of whom 
they slew ; and theo, erecting a tvophy, went again on board. 
They next retnrned to OfiUna ; wai, after victualling there, 
proceeded from thence, wkh their whole foroe* to the attack 
vf Centoripa, a strong fort belongin|f to the Siculi ; and, hav- 
ing made themselves masters of it by « capitulation, they 
stood away, burning down in their passage we com of the 
laesseans and HyMsans. Upon returning to Gataoa, they 
ibuad there two hundred and fifty horsemen arrived from 
Aibens, though without horses, yet with all the proper fumi- 
tare, as if they could be better sopf^ed with the former n 
Sicily ; as also tiiirty archers, mounted, and three huncked 
talents m silver.* 

In the same spnng the Lacedasmonians also took the field 
acainet Argos, and advanced as far as Cleons ; but the shock 
•r an earthquake bemg folt there, they a^n retired ; and 
alter this, the Argives, making an irruption mto the Thywi^, 
which borders upon themselves, took a vast booty from the La- 
eediemonians, which sold for no less than twenty*five talents, t 

And not long after, in the same spring, the jpopuhir party at 
Thespie assaulted those in power, but without success; 
and, though \\a Athenians mairehed away to their succour, 
some of them were appr^ended, and others were obliged to 
take refuge at Athens. ^ 

la the same summer, the Syracusans had no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of the arrival of a body of horsemen 
among the A^enians, and the design of advancing immedi- 
ately to assault them, than it occurred to their reflections, that, 
** in case the Athenians could not possess themselves of Epi- 

ele (a spot of ground which is only one continued crag, and 
s directly above ^e city of Syracuse), it would be difficult 
to enclose them completely round with works of circumvalla- 
tion, even though tMy should be defeated in open battle.*' 
They applied themselves therefore to the guard of all the ap- 
proaches to Epipols, that the enemy might not on a sudden 
gain the eminence ; for by other mediods it was impossible 
for them 40 carry that post. Excepting those approaches, 
the rest of the tract is an impracticable steep, inclining grad- 

• 58,1851. t 4843i ISs. 
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oally qoite down to the city, and commanding the view of 
ereiy thing within it. Hence, therefore, becanee it rises with 
a continnu ascent, it was called by the Syracusaos Epipeba. 

As Hennocrates and his ooUeagoes had now formally ta- 
ken upon them the coBsmand, the whole force of Syracuse 
marched out, by break of day, into a meadow, on the banks 
of the Anapus, to pass under review ; wh«re the first thiog 
they did was to aetect seven hundred of the choicest men 
among the heavjr-armed, to be commanded by Biomilus, an 
exile from Andras. These were appointed for the ffuard of 
£pipol», and to be ready for service, as th^y were alwsiys to 
keep in a body, on any sudden emergence. But the Atb»>. 
nians, who had mustered their forc^ on the preceding day, 
had stood away from Gatana, and were come in the night 
undiscovered to the spot called Leon, which is distant six or 
seven stadia* from EpipoUs, where they disbarked their*Iand- 
£nrce8, and then sent their ships to lie in the station of Thap- 
sus. Thapsus is a peninsula, joined to the mainland by a 
narrow isthmus, and jutting out into the sea, at no great dis- 
tance from the city of Syracuse, either by land or by water. 
The naval force of the Athenians, having secured their sta- 
tion by a palisade across the isthmus, lay quiet in their posts ; 
but the land'army, without loss of time, made a runnii^g 
march towards Epipole ; and mounted by the pass of Euiy- 
alus, before the Sjrracusans, who were yet in the meadow bu- 
sied in their review, discovered or were able to advance to 
prevent them. And now their whole force was in motion to 
dislodge them ; each man with all possible alacrity, and more 
particularly the seven hundred commanded by Diomilus ; but, 
from the meadow to the nearest spot where they could coma 
up with the enemy, was a march of no less than twenty-five 
stadia. t To this it was owing that the Syracusans came to 
the charge in a disorderly manner ( an^, being plainly re- 
pulsed in battle at Epipols, were forced to retire within the 
city. Diomilus also and about three hundred more lost their 
lives in this engagement. 

In pursuance of this, the Athenians, bavin? erected a tro- 
phy, and given up the bodies of the slain under truce to the 
Syracusans, marched down the next day in order of battle to 
the very gates of the city : but, as the Syracusans refrained 

* About half a mile t Two miles and a hal£ 
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firom sallying out against them, they then drew off, and raised 
a fort at Labdalnm, on the very steepest edge of Epipole, 
looking towards Megara, which they intended as a repository 
ibr their baggage and money, while themselves might be call- 
ed off, either to fight or to carry on the works of a siege. 

Soon after this they were joined by a body of three hun- 
dred Egestean horse, and one hundred more consisting of 
Siculi and Naxians, and some others in their alliance. The 
Athenian cavalry was in all two hundred and fifty : they had 
procured some horses from the Egesteans and Cataneans, and 
aad purchased the rest : so that now they had got together a 
body of horse amounting in all to six hundred and fifty. 

A garrison was no sooner settled in the fort of Labdalum 
than the Athentaos approached toTyche ; where taking pont, 
they built a waH in circle with great expedition, and by the 
rapidity of their work struck consternation into the Syracu- 
■ans. Upon this tbey sallied out with the fixed design of 
hazarding an engagement, as they saw the danger of dallying 
any longer. The armies on both sides were bow beginning 
to face each other; but the Syracusan generals, observing 
that their own army was in disarray, and could not easily be 
formed in proper order, made them all wheel ufi' again into 
the city, except a party of their horse : these, keeping the 
field, prevented the Athenians from carrying stones and 
straggling to any distance from their posts. But at length, 
one Athenian band of heavy-armed, supported by the whole 
body of their cavalry, attacked and put to flight these Syracu- 
san horsemen. They made some slaughter among them, an<l 
erected a trophy for this piece of succees against ue enemy's 
cavalry. 

On the day folbwing, some of the Athenians began to raitts 
• wall along the norUiern side of the circle ; while others 
were employed in canning stones and timber, which they 
laid down in hea^ all alon^ the place called Trogilus, near 
to the hnb marked out for the circumvallation, which was to 
reach, by the shortest compass, from the great harbour on one 
side to the sea on the other. But the Syracusans, who were 
principally guided by the advice of Hermocrates, gave up all 
thoughts of sallying out for the future, with the whole 
■•length of the city, to give battle to the Athenians. It was 
judg^ more advisable to run along a wall in length, which 
would out the line in which the Athenian works were design* 

82 
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ed to pasSf and which, coold they effect it in time, most en- 
tirely exclade the enemy from perfecting their circumTaHa- 
tion. Nay, farther, in case the enemy should come up in s 
body to interrupt the work, they might give them full empk^ 
with one division of their force, while another party might 
raise palisades to secure the approaches ; at least, as the 
whole of the Athenian force must be drawn out to oppose 
them, they would be obliged to discontinue theif own works. 
To raise therefore the projected work, they issued out of the 
city ; and beginning at the foot of the city wall from below 
the Athenian circle, they carried on from thence a transverse 
wall, cuttine down the olive-trees in the sacred grove, of 
which they built wooden turrets to cover their work. The 
Athenian shipping was not yet come round from Thapaus 
into the great harbour ; but the Syracusams continued masters 
of all the posts upon the sea, and consequently the Athenians 
were obliged to fetch up all necessary stores from Thapsus 
across the land. 

When it appeared to the Sjrracosans that alt their pali> 
sades and the transverse wall were sufficiently completed, in 
which the Athenians had given them no manner of interrufv 
tion, as the^ were under apprehensions that, should they di- 
vide their force, they might be eiposed to a defeat, and at 
the same time were ardently intent on perfecting their own 
circumvallation, the Syracusans drew offagam into the city, 
leaving only one band of heavy-arme^ for the guard of theii 
counter- wall. 

In the next place, the Athenians cut off the pipes which 
by subterraneous ducts conveyed the drinking-water into the 
city ; and, having farther observed that the Syracusans kept 
within their tents during the heat of the day, but that some 
had straggled into the town, while those posted at the pali^ 
sades kept but a negligent guard, they picked out three hun- 
dred of their heavy-armed, and, strengthening them with a 
choice party of their light-armed soldiers, ordered them to 
march with all possible speed and attack the counter- work. 
The rest of their force was to march another way, since^ 
headed by one of the generale, it advanced towards the city, 
to employ the Syracusans in case they sallied : while the 
other detachment, headed by the other general, atucked the 
palisade which covered the sallyport. Accordingly, the 
three hundred assaulted and carried the palisade, which those 
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who were posted for its guard abandoned, and fled for shel- 
ter behind the works which enclosed Temenites. The pur- 
suers however entered with them ; but were no sooner got 
in than they were again forcibly driven out by the Syracu- 
sans ; and here some of the Argives and a small number o( 
Athenians were slain. 

Sut now the whole army, wheeling about, demolished the 
counter- workf and pulled up the palisade. The piles of 
which it was composed they carried off in triumph, and erect- 
ed a trophy. 

The next morning the Athenians resumed their work of 
circumvallation, and continued it across the crag which is 
above the marsh, and lies on the quarter of Epipolae that 
looks towards Uie ereat harbour. This was the shortest cut 
for their circumTalTation downwards, across the plain and the 
marsh, till it reached the harbour. Upon this the Syracu- 
sans, issuing again, raised another palisade, beginning from 
the city, and stretching quite across the marsh. They also 
drew up an intrenchment along the palisade, entirely to pre- 
vent the Athenians from continuing their works quite down 
to the sea. The latter, when they had perfected their work 
along the crag, were bent on demolishing the new palisade and 
intrenchment of the Syracusans. For this purpose they had 
ordered their shipping to come about from Thapsus into the 
^reat harbour of Syracuse. They themselves, at the moru- 
ing*8 dawn, marched down from Epipolae into the plain ; and 
then, crossing the marsh, where the mud was hardest and 
Itest able to bear, by the help of boards and planks which they 
laid upon the surface, Ihey carried almost the whole length of 
the palisade and intrenchment early in the mornir^, and were 
soon after masters of the whole. This was not efiectod with- 
out a battle, in which the Athenians were again victorious. 
The routed Syracusans fled different way^ ; those who had 
composed their right, towards the city ; and those who had 
composed their leit, towards the river. But, with a view of 
intercepting the passage of the latter, the three hundred 
chosen Athenians marched with all speed to seize the bridge. 
The Syracusans, alarmed at this step, as the body consisted of 
the bulk of their horse, face about on the three hundred, and 
put them to flight, and then break in upon the right wing of the 
Athenians. By so unexpected a shock the first band in that 
wing was thrown into disorder. Lamachus, observing it, ad 
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▼aneed to their sapport from the left, with a small party of 
archers that happened to be near him, and the whole body of 
the Argiyea. Having crossed a di^ch that lay between, sec- 
onded only by a few, while the bnik of his party made a fall 
stop, he was instantly slain ;* as were also nve or six of those 
by whom he was accompanied. The Sjrracusans caught up 
their bodies with all possible expedition, and bore them off to 
a place of secufity on the other side of the river. They 
were in gretit measure o)>liged to make a precipitate retreat, 
since the rest of the Athenian army was now coming op to 
attack them. 

But now, such of the Syracusans as had fled at first to- 
wards the city, having gained leisure to observe such turns 
in their favour, caught fresh courage from this sight ; and, 
forming a^ain into onier, stood their ground agaipst that body 
of Athenians which faced them. They also sent a de- 
tachment to attempt the circle on Epipolae, concluding it to 
be unmanned for the present, and might at once be taken. 
This detachment in fact made itself master of the outwork, 
and demolished it for about ten plethres in length ; but tho 
circle itself was defended by Nicias from all their attempts. 
Nicias, being much out of order, had been left to repose him- 
self within the circle. He therefore issued orders to his ser- 
vants to set fire to all the machines and the timber which 
were lying befbre the wall ; fbr he was convinced that thus 
alone, in such a total want of hands for their defence, any 
safety coukl be earned. The event answered his expectation ; 
for when the flames began to mount, the Syracusans durst 
not any longer come near, but thought proper to desist and 
march away. 

For now the Athenians, who by thi9 time had chased the 
enemy from off the plain, were remounting the ascent to de- 
fend their eircle ; and, at the same instant of time, their 
fleet, conformable to the orders they bad received, was stand- 
ing in for the great harbour. The Syracusans upon the high 



* Plutarch, in the life of Nicias, circumstaBttates the i 
in which the old general lost his life in character. Callicntes, 
^ good soldier, but of great impetuosity, rode at the head of the 
3yracusan horse : being challenged out by Callicrates, Lama- 
phus alone engaged personally with him. Lamachus received 
the first wound ; he then returned the blow, and dropped. His 
antagonist fell at the same time, and they both expired together. 
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ground b^eld the sigl^: which occasioned them and the 
whole Syracusan army to retire precipitately into the city ; 
concluding themselves no longer able, without an augmenta- 
tion of their present strength, to hirnler the completion of the 
Athenian works quite down to the sea. 

After this the Athenians erected a trophy, and, in pursu- 
ance of a truce, delivered up th^ir slain to the Syracusans, 
&nd received in exchange the body of Lamachus, and of those 
who fell with him. 

The junction of their whole armament, both of their land 
and naval force, being now completed, they began a^ain, 
from Epipols and the crag, to invest the Syracusans with a 
doable wall, which they were to continue quite down to the 
sea. The necessary provisions to supply their army were 
brought in from all the coasts of Italy. Many also of the Si- 
culi, who had hitherto stood aloof, declared now for the 
Athenians, and came into their alliance, who were farther 
joined by three vessels with fifty oars from Hetniria. 

All other points equally contributed to elevate their hopes : 
for the Syracusans had begun to despair of being able to 
sustain the siege, as they hi^ no glimpse of any approaching 
succour from Peloponnesus. They were tossing to and fro 
among themselves some proposals for an accommodation, and 
had even sounded Nicias upon that head, who, by the death 
of Lamachus, was left invested with the sole command. 
Nothing definitive was however concluded, though, as might 
reasonably be expected firom men in high perplexity, and 
more straitly besieged than ever, many proposals were made 
to him, and many more were agitated within the city. The 
distresses, also, which environed them at present, struck into 
them mutual suspicions of one another: nay, they even di- 
vested of their cWge the generals who were in authority 
when these distresses came upon them, as if all was owinff 
to their misconduct or treachery, and chose in their steaa 
Heraclides, and Eueies, and TeUias. 

In the meantime Gylippus, the Lacedaemonian, and the 
shipe from Corinth, were come up to Xjeucas, designing with 
the utmost expedition to pass over from thence to Sicily. 
But terrible accounts came thick upon them here, and all 
agreed in broaching the same untruth, that " Syracuse was 
comf^tely invested on all sides." Gylippus upon this gave 
up all hopes of saving jSicily ; but, having the preservation of 
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Italy still at heart, he and Pytfaen the Coriiitliia&, wkh the 
small squadron at hand, eensisting only of two Laconic and 
two Corinthian vessels, crossed over the Ionian Gulf with all 
possible despatch to Tarentam. The Corinthians, bcsidee 
their own ten now fitting out, were to man two belonging to 
the Lencadians, and three more belonging to tho Ambnci- 
ots, and follow them as soon as possible. 

The first step of Gylippns, now arrived at Tarentom, was 
to go in quality of ambassador to Thuria, claiming privi- 
lege for it, as his father had been a denken of that state ; but, 
finding himself unable to gain their concurrence, he weigh- 
ed from thence and stood along the coast of Italy ; but in 
the Termean Gulf he met with a hard gale of wind, which in 
this ffulf, when in a northerly point, blows jpreneraUy with great 
and Tasting violence, and now- drove him irom his course, and 
blew him out into the open sea, where he stood again the re- 
buff of another violent storm, but at length reached Tarentum. 
He there laid his vessels on ground, which had been dam- 
aged in the foul weather, and refitted them for service. 

When Nicias found that he was on his passage, he betray- 
ed an open contempt of sotrifling a squadron, as the Thuriaus 
had already done before him. It appeared to him, that as 
petty a squadron could only be fitted out for piratieal cruises, 
and therefore he sent out no detachment to hinder his ap- 
proach. 

About the same time of this summer the Lacedemonians, 
with their own domestic forces augmented by the junction 
of their allies, made an irruption into Argos, and ravaged 
great part of that territory. The Athenians put out to sea 
with thirty sail to succour the Ar^ves, which procedure was, 
beyond all denial, the clearest violation of the treaties be- 
tween them and the Lacedmnoiiians. Hitherto they had 
only exercised robberies upon them from iVlus; and, ma- 
king descents rather on any other coast of Peiopoonesus than 
Lacooia itself, had left it to the Argtves and Mantineans to 
make war against them. Nay, thou^ the Argives had fre- 
quently pressed them, that with an armed force they would 
barely land on the Laeonic coast, and, after committing never 
80 small ravage in their company, immediately to retire, they 
had positively refused. But now, under the command of 
Pythodorus, and Lsspodias, and Demaratus, they made a 
descent at Epidaurus-Limera and Prasia, committed large da- 
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Tastation on the adjacent country, and afforded the Lacede- 
monians a most specious and justifiable pretext to act offen- 
sively against Athens. 

When the Athenian fleet had sailed homewards from 
Argos, and the Lacedsmoniaiis abo were withdrawn, the 
Argives broke into Phliasia, where they hiid waste part of 
tbe Lace^moniait tenitoTy, and made some staught<^ of the 
^j>te, and then returned to Argos. 
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BOOK vn. 

The aiege of &jracu«e is carried on so vigorously by Njcias, thaf 
the Syracusans think of a surrender.— At this crisis arrive the 
Peloponnesian succours and Gylippus, the Spartan, which 
gives a new turn to the siege.— A counter-worit is raised, to 
stop the Athenian circumvaUation ; engagements ensue.— Ni- 
cias is now in a bad situation.— He sends home a succinct de- 
tail of affairs by letter.— A re-enforcement is ordered him from 
Athens, under the command of Demosthenes.— The Lacedae- 
monians resolve to renew the war at home.— Year XIX. At- 
tica invaded, and Decelea fortified.- A naval engagement in 
the harbour of Syracuse, in which the Athenians are superior. 
— In the meantime Athens is sadly distressed by the enemy. 
— A massacre at Mycalesus. — A seafight on the coast ol 
Achaia.— A second engagement in the harbour of Syracuse, 
to the advantage of toe Syracusans.- The re-enforcement 
arrives from Athens.— Demosthenes attempts Epipol» with- 
out success.- Debates about raising the siege, which at length 
is resolved.— The instant they are embarking the moon is 
eclipsed, upon which superstition detains them.— The Sjrra- 
cusans attack them both by land and water. — The Athenians 
are worsted in every engagement ; at length lose all their ship- 
ping.— They retreat by land, are pursued, sadly distressed, and 
totally subdued.^Nicias and Demosthenes are taken prisoners 
and put to death. 

Gylippus and Pythen, when they had refitted their ships, 
stood along the coast from Tarentum to Locri Epizephyrii. 
Here they received more certain information that Syracuse 
was not yet completely invested, and that a succour of force 
might be thrown into the town by the way of Epipohs. They 
went next to consultation, whether, " keeping Sicily on the 
right, they should endeavour at all hazards to enter Syracuse 
by sea ; or, with Sicily on their loft, should steer first to Hi- 
mora ; firom whence, attended by the forces of that state and 
whatever additional strength they could persuade to join 
them, they should march uiither over land.*' It was deter* 
mined to go first to Himera, especially as the four Athenian 
yessels were not yet arrived at Rhegium, which Nicias at last, 
upon the certain inteHigence that they were now at Locri* 
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Dad detached to observe them. To be beforehand, therefore, 
with this detachment, they passed throagh the straits, and, 
having touched only at Rhegium and Messene, arrive at Hi- 
mera ; while in the latter place, thej prevailed upon the Hime- 
rians to concur with them in the war, and not only to intrust 
their troops under their command, but even to supply with 
arms such of the mariners as had navi^ted the vessels, and 
were therefore unprovided; for, their shipping they had 
drawn ashore, and laid up at Himera. The Selimmtian» 
also, by a messenger despatched on purpose, they had stim» 
moned to meet them, with all their united strength, at a de- 
termined place upon their route. The Geloans also, and 
some of the SicuU, promised to attend with a party, though 
by no means considerable. The latter of these were disposed 
better than ever to the service, since Archonides was lately 
dead (who, reigning over some of the Siculi seated in these 
parts, and having a great influence over them, had declared 
tor the Athenians) ; and since Gylippus appeared to them to 
be sent from Lacedsmon with a full purpose to do them 
•enrice. 

And now Gylippus, having assemUed an army, which con- 
sisted of about seven hundred of those who navigated or 
came on board his vessels, and for whom he had provided 
ftrms ; of heavy-armed and light-armed Himerians, amount* 
ing together to a thousand men and one hundred horsemen ; 
of some light-armed Selinuntians ; a small party of Geloaik 
horse ; and a body of Siculi, in all a thousand, began hi» 
march for Syracuse. 

The Corinthians in the meantime were sending out the 
other ships as fast as they could equip them for the service, 
to follow with all possible expedition from Leucas . and €km- 
gvlus, one of the Corinthian commanders, who with a single- 
ship set out last from Leucas, is the first who arrives at Syra- 
cuse ; and that but a small space of time before the approach 
of Gylippus. Finding therefore, upon his arrival, that the 
Syracusans were going forthwith to hold a public assembly,, 
in which the terms of putting an end to the war were design- 
ed to be adjusted, he dissuaded them from so precipitate a. 
•tep, and animated their drooping resolutions by strong assu- 
naees that ** other ships would instantly arrive ;'* and that 
** G^ppus, the son of Cleandridas, was sent thither by the 
Lacedemonians to take upon him the command." The Sy«- 
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racusans accordingly resumed their spirits, and immediately 
marched out of the town, with the whole of their strength, in 
order to meet Gylippus ; for by this time they liad received 
intelligence that he was actually approaching. 

Gybppus, upon his route, had made himself master of le- 
gas, a fortress belonging to the Siculi ; and now, at the head 
of his army, drawn up in order of battle, he came up to 
Epipolae. Having mounted by the pass of Euryalus, as the 
Athenians had done on their first approach, he marched, in 
conjunction with the Syracusans, towards the Athenian cir- 
cumyallation. He happened to arrive at that critical junc- 
ture, when the Athenians had completely finished seven or 
' eight stadia* of the double wall extending to the great bar- 
hour ; when, in consequence, but a very small part remained 
incomplete, and on which Uiey were labouring with their 
highest api^ication. On the other side of their circle, towards 
Trogilus, the stones for completmg their work had been laid 
ready in heaps almost down to the beach, and some parts of 
iheir work on that side stood but half completed, though 
others had received the finishing hand. To such extremity 
of danger were the Syracusans now reduced. 

Gylippus and the Syracusans coming thus suddenly upon 
them, the Athenians at first were struck with consternation ; 
but formed, however, in order of battle, to give them a re- 
ception. But Gylippus, having ordered his forces to halt, 
despatched a herald to the Athenians, proclaiming that, ** in 
case they would evacuate Sicily within the space of five 
days, with their arms and baggage, he would readily grant 
them a truce." Such offers they received ih a contemptuous 
manner,t and, disdaining to return an answer, ordered the 
herald to move off. And now both sides were busy in mar- 
shalling and disposing their men for battle. 

But Gylippus, who had made an observation that the Syra- 

* About three quarters of a mile. 

t Nicias (savs Plutarch) disdained to return an answer. But 
some of his soldiers laughed outright, an(^ asked, "if, at the ar- 
rival of a mantle and staff from Sparta, the Syracnsahs were be- 
come so full of spirits as to despise the Athenians ; who had 
lately given up to the Lacedaemonians three hundred of their 
countrymen who had been their prisoners, all of them better 
soldiers, and who combed their hair, too, much better than Gy- 
lippus.*' 
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cusans were in great confusion, and could not easily be fonn« 
ed into proper order, made his army fall back into more opeii 
ground. Nicias gave them no disturbance while they were 
making this motion ; but, without advancing, stood closo un- 
der his works ; and, when Gylippus found that the enemy 
would not move forwards to attack him, he made his forces 
wheel off to the high ground called Temenites, where they 
reposed themselves for the night. 

The next momine he drew up the greatest part of his army 
before the works of the Athenians, to prevent their sending 
cot succours to more distant posts ; for he had detached a 
party to attack the fort of Labdalum, which he carried by 
storm, and put all the garrison found within it to the sword. 
Labdalum was so situated, in regard to the Athenian posts, 
that they could have no view of what was transacting there. 
The same day also an Athenian trireme, as it was entering 
the harbout, was taken by the Syracusans. 

After so much success, the Syracusans and allies set about 
raising a counterwork along Epipole. Beginning at the city, 
they carried it upwards towards the sin^ wall which had 
an oblique inclination ; and intended that, in case the Athe- 
nians could not stop its completion, it should entirely exclude 
them fVom perfecting their circumvallation. The Athenians, 
having perfected their works to the sea, had now remounted 
the eminence ; and, as some parts of their work were but 
weak, Gvlippus drew out his army by night, and was march- 
ing to demolish those : but the Athenians, who passed the 
night without their works, were no sooner aware of it, than 
they also marched away to defend them. Upon which Gylip- 
pus, finding them alarmed, desisted, and made his army re- 
treat to their former posts. This, however, occasioned the 
Athenians to raise those parts of their wall to a greater height, 
and to take the guard of it upon ^themselves, as among the 
body of their confederates they had divided the guard of the 
rest of their works, allotting a proper charge to each. 

Nicias also judged it expedient to fortify the spot called 
Plemniyrium. Plemmyrium is a point of land over against 
Syracuse, which, jutting out before the ffreat barbour, ren- 
ders the mouth of it very narrow. ** If this were fortified,'* 
he thought, ** the importation of necessaries for the army 
would be better secured ; because then, from a smaller dis- 
tance, they could at any time command the harbour where 
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the Syracusan shipping lay ; and, should it be their ill fortune 
to be straitened by sea, might easier feteh in supplies than in 
the present station of their fleet at the boUom of the great 
harbour." Now also he began, with greater attention thau 
before, to study how to distress them by sea; convinced, 
since the arrival of Gylippus, how little room he had to hope 
for success by land. To this spot therefore he drdered hia 
fleet, and drew his land-forces down, and immediately erect- 
ed three forts. In these the greatest part of the baggage was 
laid up ; and the transports a^ tight ships were immediately 
sutioned there. To this project, however, the havoc thai 
afterward ensued among the seamen is principally to be as* 
scribed ; for, as they suffered in this station under scarcity 
of water, and the mariners were frequently obliged to fetch 
both water and wood from a distance, since near at hand they 
were not to be had, the Syracusan horse, who were masters 
of the country, slaughtered them in abundance. The Syraco- 
sans had posteid a third part of their cavalry at their fortress 
of Olympisum, to bridle the marauding excursions of the en- 
emy at Plemmyrium. 

Now also Nicias received intelligence that the other Corin- 
thian ships were in their passage. To watch their approach^ 
he therefore detached twenty sail, who were appointed to 
cruise about I^iocri, and Rhegium, and the capes of Sicily, io 
order to intercept them. 

GyUppus in the meantime was employed in building the 
counter-wall along Epipolae, making use of the stones which 
the Athenians had laid ready in hea|M for the continuation 
of their own work. It was also his daily custom to draw up 
the Syracusans and allies in order of battle, and lead them 
out beyond the point of the counter-wall ; which obliged the 
Athenians to draw up likewise, to observe their motions. 
And, when Gylippus judged he could attack Ihem with ad- 
vantage, he instantly advanced ; and, the charge being given 
and received, a battle ensued in the space between their 
respective works ; but so narrow, that no use could be made 
of the Syracusan and confederate horse. The Syracusans 
and allies were accordingly defeated. They fetched ofl* their 
slain by truce, and the Athenians erected a trophy. But 
Gylippus, having assembled the army round him, thought 
proper to make this declaration in the presence of them 2\ : 
— that ** the defeat was not to be charged on their want of 
bravery, but on his own indiscretion ; he had deprived them 
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of the service of their own cavalry and darters, by ranging 
hia battle in too confined a spot between the works ; that be 
would now again lead them out in a more judicious manner." 
He exhorted them, therefore, **to imprint it strong on their 
remembrance, that as in real strength they were not inferior, 
it would be intolerably disgraceful if they, who to a man were 
Peloponnesians and Dorians, should not manifest themselves 
ao resolutely brave, as to conquer and drive out of their coun- 
try a parcel of lonians and islanders, and a promiscuous rah* 
ble of hungry adventurers." Having addressed them thus, 
he lay on the watch to seize a proper opportunity ; and, as 
soon as he had ^ined it, led them on again to the charge. 

It was the opmion of Nicias, and in general of all the Athe* 
nians, that ** though it was not their own interest to bring on 
an engagement, yet it highly concerned them to put a stop to 
the counter-work which the enemy was raising to hinder their 
progress ;" for, by this time, the wall of the Syracusans had 
only not overreached the extreme point to which the Athe- 
nians had brought their circumvallation, ** and, should it be 
extended farther, it would give the enemy this double advan- 
tage, — a certainty of conquest whenever they thought proper 
to fi^ht, and a discretionary power not to fight at all." De- 
termined by these considerations, they drew out in order to 
give the Syracusans battle. 

Gylippus soon began the engagement. He had now drawn 
up his heavy-armed without the works, and at a greater dis- 
tance from them than before. He had posted the cavalry 
and the darters on a wide and open spot, yet unoccupied by 
the works on either side, and posted them so that they flank- 
ed the Athenians In the ardour of the engagement, the cav- 
alry broke in upon the left wing of the Athenians, which was 
ranged against them, and entirely routed them. In conse- 
quence of which, the remainder of the army was soon defeated 
by the Syracusans, and in the greatest disorder retired for 
shelter behind their works. Ai^ night no sooner came on 
than the Syracusans, without loss of time, began tq carry for- 
ward their own works, which they soon extended beyond the 
Athenian circumvallation ; by which they gained this great 
point, that they could no longer be invested on all sides by 
the Athenians ; and the latter, though masters in the field, 
were henceforward effectually stopped from perfecting their 
eiicomvallation. 

T 2 
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After this, twelve shipsofthe Corinthians, and Ambraciots^ 
and Leucadians, the remainder of the squadron designed for 
this service, having given the Athenian guard-ships the sl^, 
came into the harbour of Syracuse : they were commanded 
by Erasinides, a Corinthian. By tjiese the Syracusans 
were now assisted in carrying on theur worl(, till it was com 
pletely joined to the traverse wall. 

Gylippus now made a circuit over Sicily, in (wder to pro« 
mote the common cause, and to procure additional forces 
for the services both of land and sea ; and to solicit the coo* 
currence of such stales as hitherto had manifested either no 
great inctination, or an open repugnance, to join in the preeent 
war. Other ambassadors were also despatched by the Syra- 
cusans and Corinthians to Lacedasmon and Corinth, instructed 
to solicit a speedy re-enforcement, to be transported into Sici* 
ly either in trading-vessels, or in boats, or by any other ezpe* 
ditious methods, smce the Athenians had also sent for re-en* 
forcements from Athens. The Syracusans also assi^ed 
complements of men to their shipping, and sedulously trained 
them to the service of the sea, as designing on this element 
also to try their fortune ; nay, the/ l{U)Oured with alacrity 
and application to increase their strength in all respects. 

Nicias, being sensible of this, and conscious that the strensth 
of the enemy and his own inability became daily greater, de- 
spatched his messengers also to Athens, a custom he had 
ever observed, and upon all occasions, to report the partico 
lars of his proceedings. But in his present situation it wa« 
more requisite than ever ; since now he was convinced that 
he was environed with dangers ; and unless, with the utmost 
expedition, they recalled their troops, or sent them another^ 
and that a strong, re-enforceknent, no hopes of preservation 
remained. Apprehensive, farther, that the persons he should 
send, either through want of proper address, or through defect 
of courage, or a passion to sooth the populace, might supprpss 
the truth, he sent a true account of things in a letter writien 
with his own hand. By this method he concluded that his 
own sentiments of things could not be concealed or invalida- 
ted by messengers ; that the Athenians^ would be informed 
of the truth, and might accordingly adjust their resolutions. 
These messengers therefore departed, instructed to deliver 
the letter which he intrusted to their care, and what farther 
they were to add by word of mouth. Nicias in the meantioM 
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kept within the limits of his camp, more anzioos to guard his 
shattered forces from annoyance, than to plunge into freak 
and spontaneous dangers. 

In the close of this summer Euetion, an Athenian general 
marched, in conjunction with Perdiccas and a large body of 
Thracians, against Amphipolis ; yet could not render himself 
master of that city. But then, setting out from Imereum, 
he brought his triremes about into the Strymon, and blocked 
it up on the side of the river : and here this summer ended. 

In the beginning of winter the messengers from Nicias ar- 
rived at Athens, where they gave such accounts of things as 
he had charged them to give, and resolved such questions as 
were asked them. They also delivered his letter, which th« 
clerk of the state stood up and read aloud to the Ath^ant« 
The contents were these : — 
*' Athenians, 

** The many letters from time to time received from me 
have given you all proper information, so far as relates to 
past transactions; and it is now high time you should be 
made acquainted with our present situation, that your coun- 
sels may be adjusted in a proper manner. 

"After, therefore, we had defeated, in several engage- 
ments, the Syracusans, against whom you sent us out, and 
when we had thrown up those works before their city within 
which we are at this moment lying, Gylippus the Lacedemo- 
nian came upon us, at the head of an army, brought from 
Peloponnesus, and augmented by the troops of some Sicilian 
states. In the first battle he was routed by us ; but in the 
Ust, pressed hard by their numerous cavalry and darters, we 
have been forced to retire within our intrenchments. Being 
therefore obliged, by the superior numbers of the enemy, to 
discontinue our circumvallation, we are this moment lying 
upon the defensive. Nor indeed are we able to draw out our 
whole force for action, as detachments of our heavy-armed 
are remotely employed in the guard of our works. They 
have farther run up a single wall to cut our lines ; so that 
there remains no longer a possibility for us to complete the 
circumvallation, unless, re-enforced by a numerous body of 
troops, we are enabled to assault and demolish the counter- 
work. And, in consequence of this, we, who designed to be-, 
sie^e others, may with much more propriety be said to suffer 
a 8)ege ourselves, at least by land : for we dar<) not make any ^ 
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diftUnt excnnioDs into the adjacent country, for fear of the 
horse. 

*' What is more, they have sent ambassadors to Pelopon- 
nesus, to solicit re-enft>rcement8. Gylippus also is malting 
the toar of the Sicilian states, with a view to obtain the con- 
currence of such as are at present neutral, and to prevail with 
the rest to intrust their additional levies for the service both 
of land and sea under his command : artd, according to my 
present intelligence, they are fully bent to attack, at one and 
the same time, our intrenchments, with their land forces by 
land, and with their ships by sea. And, though I say by sea, 
let not the sound be too terrible in your ears : for they know 
very well the present state of our navy ; which, though at 
first a most complete equipment, for the cleanness of the 
i^ips and the health and vigour of the seamen, yet at present 
has scarce a ship which is not leaky ; so long have they been 
necessitated to keep the sea, while their hands have daily 
been mouldering away : for, in fact, we have no opportunity 
to lay them dry and careen them, as we are under continual 
apprehensions of being attacked by the ships of the enemy, 
equal, nay, superior in number to our own. That they will 
attempt it we have most certain ground to believe ; but the 
seasons of doing it are entirely in their option, which also 
enables them to preserve their vessels ever fit for service, as 
they are not necessitated to be continually in action to strike 
awe into others ; nay, we should hardly be able to do the like, 
though the number of our shipping were much laiger than it 
is, or though we were exempted from the necessity we now 
lie under of keeping guard with them all : for, in case we 
make the least abatement of our vigilance, we should be dis- 
tressed for want of necessaries, which even now we fetch in 
with difficulty in the very teeth of the enemy. To this must 
be ascribed the great waste of our seamen which has already 
been made, and whose number lessens from day to day; 
since, obliged to fetch wood, and water, and forage, from re- 
mote places, they are intercepted by the enemy's horse. 
Even our servants, who have nothing to dread from our ruin- 
ated condition, desert us daily : and such foreigners as were 
forced on board our fleet depart with impunity to their own 
cities ; while others, who were allured to the service by the 
greatness of our pay, and imagined Uiey were rather come to 
^plunder than to fight, when, contrary to their hopes, they be- 
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hold the enemy possessed of a numerous fleet, and making « 
brave resistance in every quarter, some catch at the least pre- 
text to go over to the enemy, and others make shift to skulk 
away, never again to be retrieved in so wide a country as 
Sicily. Nay, some of those who, having attended us hither 
from Athens, and since prevailed with the captains of triremes 
to accept of the service of Hyccarian slaves in redemption of 
their own, have by this means subverted our naval discipline. 

** I am writing to men well enlightened in naval affairs, and 
perfectly convinced, that the flower of an equipment is but 
of short duration, and how few of those on board are skilled 
at steering the vessel or managing the oar. But what gives 
me the most acute vexation is this, — that, though command* 
er-in-chief, I am utterly unable to put a stop to these disor- 
ders, since your tempers, Athenians, are hard to be managed ; 
and am quite at a loss from whence to repair the waste that 
has been made of our seamen. The enemy have abundant 
resources everywhere at hand, whereas necessity points out 
t>nly one to us, — that place from whence we had who now 
remain, and who are for ever lost : for Naxus and Catana, 
the cities which still persevere m our alliance, are unable to 
recruit us ; and, should the enemy get one circumstance 
more in their favour, that the towns of Italy, which at present 
supply us with food, deterred by the discovery of our low 
condition and the nonappearance of a re-enforcement from 
Athens, go over to the Syracusans, the war will be finished 
to their hands without costing them a blow, and we shall be 
left to the mercy of the enemy. 

''I could ^ have sent you much more pleasing accounts of 
things, but none so proper to give you a clear idea of the pos- 
ture of your affairs here, and such as you ought to have before 
you proceed to deliberate upon them ; and at the same time, 
as I am by no means a stranger to Athenian tempers, since 
I know you to bo fond of hearing what will give you pleasure, 
but are afterward inflamed with anger if any article in event 
drops short of your expectation, I thouffht it highly concerned 
my own safety to tell you nothing but the truth. And let me 
here conjure you, to entertain no resentment either against 
private soldiers or commanders ; since, in labouring those 
points which are the principal ends of the expedition, they 
have fully done their duty. 

** But, since all Sicily is in arms against us, and since our 
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enemies expect a re-enforcement from Peloponnesus, resolve, 
without loss bf time, that, as your forces are not sufficient to 
keep the enemy in play, they must either be recalled, or be 
re-enforced with a body not Inferior to the first equipment, 
with both a land and a naval force, and a large pecuniary sup- 
ply. For myself, I must insist that a successor be sent me ; 
since I am quite disabled by a nephritic disorder from con- 
tinning in the command .*< and I think I have just title to ex- 

rct my dismission from you ; since, in the vigour of my life, 
have been intrusted by you with several commands, in 
which I did yon some signal services. 

** Whatever you determine, put it in execution on the first 
approach of spring; and, above all things, keep clear of 
delays : for the ready supplies given the enemy in Sicily will 
soon enable them to act ; and those expected from Pelopon- 
nesus, though they must be longer in coming up, yet, depend 
upon it, that, unless you exert your utmost vigilance, some 
of them will steal hither, as before, through alfyour gtiards, 
and some will infallibly be here before you." Such were the* 
advices brought them by the letter of Nicias. The Atheni- 
ans, however, when they had heard it read, would not so far 
comply with the request of Nicias as to give him his dismis- 
sion ; but that, afflicted as he was in body, the whole burden 
of affairs might not lie too heavily upon him, they appointed 
two persons, already in Sicily, Menander and Euthydenius, to 
assist him in the command, till those who by the pi^blic vote 
should be joined with him in the commission could arrive. 
They also aecreed him a re-enforcement, consisting both of 
a land and naval force, to be levied among the Athenians 
upon the roll and their dependants ; and, ^r colleagues to 
share in the command, Demosthenes the son of Alcisthenes, 
and Euiymedon the son of Thucltfs. Eurymedon, by order, 
began hrs passage for Sicily about the winter solstice, at the 
head of ten sail of ships, and with a supply of twenty talents 
of silver ;* empowered, farther, to assure them, that " a Inrge 
re-enforcement will soon come up, as the state had seriously 
interested itself in their welfare." Demosthenes stayed behind 
to forward the equipment, and was intending to set out on the 
first approach of spring. He was busied in assembling to- 
gether their contingents from the dependant states, and in 
kvying among them both money, and shipping, and soldiers. 

* 3876/. sterling. 
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The Athenians, farther, sent out twenty sail, to cruise on 
the coasts of Peloponnesus, and to take care that no one 
passed over from Corinth and Peloponnesus into Sicily. For 
the Corinthians, upon the arrival of the ambassadors, and th0 
advice they brought, that ** tlie face of affairs was much alter- 
ed for the better," priding themselves in the reflection that 
their former equipment htui arrived in time to contribute to 
this turn, became now more alert than ever, and got trans- 
ports in readiness to carry over a body of their own heavy- 
armed into Sicily, while the Lacedemonians were intent on 
doing the same from other pans of Peloponnesus. The Co- 
rinthians, farther, manned out five-and- twenty sail ; design- 
ing to hazard an ensagement with the guard-ships stationed 
at Naupactus, or to disable the Athenians who lay there from 
giving their transports the least molestation, by keeping their 
own triremes ready ranged in order of battle in the very face 
of that squadron. 

The Lacedsmonians also were preparing for an invasion 
of Attica, in pursuance of a former resolution, and in compli- 
ance, farther, with the pressing instances both of Syracusans 
and Corinthians. They had no sooner heard of the re-en- 
forcement intended to be sent by the Athenians to Sicily, 
than, by making a diversion, they designed to stop its execu- 
tion. Alcibiades also continued warmly importuning them 
te execute his plan of fortifying Decelea, and to proceed 
briskly with the war. But the motives which at this present 
juncture animated the Lacedaemonians most, were, that the 
Athenians, if engaged in a double war, both against them- 
selves and against tlie Sicilians, must become a much more 
expeditious conquest ; and, farther, the Athenians were the 
Arst aggressors in violating treaties. In the former war they 
were well convinced the nrst offence was charffeable on their 
own heads, because the Thebans had surprised Platsa while 
treaties were in fact subsisting. Nay, contrary to an express 
stipulation in a preceding treaty, that '* arms should never be 
taken up against the party which was willing to abide by a 
judicial determination," they themselves had refused to sub- 
mit to a trial, though claimed by the Athenians. To a con- 
duct so ungenerous they concluded that their ill success in 
the war ought fairly to be imputed ; and reflected, with self- 
accusations, not only on the calamity they had suffered at 
Pylus, but on all their other losses in every quarter of tne 
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war. Bat now, since the Athenians^with an equipment of thir- 
ty sail, had committed deyastations at Epidaanis, at Prasiae, 
and at other places, and continued to infest their dominions 
by robberies m>m Pylus ; nay, as often as disputes bad inter- 
vened about the intent of articles in the last treaty, in whkh 
the Lacedemonians appealed to a judicial determination, the 
others had haughtily refused it ; concluding hence, that the 
Athenians were become as guilty aggressors now as them- 
selves had been on the former occasion, with cheerful pre- 
sages of success, they determined for war. In order to it, 
they demanded this winter from their allies their contingents 
of iron, and got all the needful materials in readiness to exe- 
cute their plan of fortification. Resolved, at the same time, 
to transport an aid to Sicily in vessels of burden, they began 
to levy It at home, and exacted the quotas of augmentation 
from their confederates. And thus the winter ended ; and 
the eighteenth year of this war, of which Thucydides has com- 
piled the history, came also to an «nd. 

YEAR XIX.* 

The following spring no sooner approached, than, at an 
earlier date than on any former occasiop, the Lacedeemonians 
and allies invaded Attica ; and Agis, the son of Archidamus, 
King of the Lacedemonians, had the command of the army. 
At first they ravaged the country, particularly the plains ; and 
this being done, having allotted out the work in portions to 
the several states, they set >ut about fortifying Decelet. 
Now Decelea is distant at most but one hundred and twenty 
Btadiaf from the city of Athens, and lies at the same distance 
or very little more fromfBoeotia ; but in the }dain, and on the 
finest spot of ground, from whence effectually to annoy them, 
was their fortress raised ; and might be seen from the veiy 
walls of Athens. 

In this manner the Peloponnesians and allies erected a 
fortress within Attica itself; while, in the same portion of 
time, their friends in Peloponnesus embarked a body of heavy- 
armed on board their transports, and sent them off for Si- 
cily. For this service' the Lacedemonians picked out firom 
the very best of the Helots, and of those citizens of Sparta 

* Before Christ 413. f Abovt 13 miles. 
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who were newly enfranchised, from both together, six hun- 
dred heavy-armed, and appointed Heccritus, a Spartan, to 
command them : and the Boeotians sent three hundred hea- 

S '-armed, commanded by Xeno aife Nicon of Thebes, and 
egesander of Thespis. These were first embarked at 
Tanarus in Laconia, and thence put out to sea. 

Soon after these the Corinthians sent away fire hundred 
heavy-armed ; some from Corinth itself, others hired from the 
Arcadians ; and appointed Alezarchus, a Corinthian, to com- 
mand them. The Sicyonians also sent two hundred heavy- 
armed along with the Corinthians, and at their head Sargeus 
a Sicyonian. 

But the five-and-twenty sail of Corinthians, which launch- 
ed out to sea in the depth of winter, lay ranged in an oppo- 
site station to the twenty Attic at Naupactus, to give leisure 
for the embarcation of the heavy-armed on board the trans- 
ports from Peloponnesus. On this account, principally, they 
were manned and fitted out to sea, that they might divert 
the attention of the Athenians from the transport-fieet that 
was now putting out, and fasten it wholly upon the hostile 
appearance of these triremes. 

In the meantime the Athenians, even during the fortifica- 
tions in hand at Decelea, and at the earliest approach of 
jpriog, sent out thirty sail to cruise on the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus, under the command of Charicles, the son of ApoUo- 
doros. His instructions were, farther, to touch at Argos, 
aad to summon them, in conformity to the treaty of alliance, 
to embark a body oi heavy-armed on board the fleet. 

Demosthenes, also, according to promise, they sent away 
ior Sicily, with a numerous fleet; consistinff of sixty ships of 
Athens and five of Chios, on board of which were twelve 
bondred enrolled Athenians, and as large a number of island- 
en as with the utmost industry they had been able to draw 
together. They had also amassed, from their other confed- 
erates subject to Athens, all manner of supplies they were 
able to famish for carrying on the war with vigour. But De- 
mosthenes was farther instructed to sail at first in company 
with Charicles, and assist him in the cruise on the coast of 
JUconia. Demosthenes, therefore, having stood over to 
^!gina* continued thers till the remauider of his force, which 
was yet behind, had completely joined him, and Charicles 
had taken en board the Afghre aiaziliahes. 

THU. — ^VOL. II.--V 
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About the same time in this spring Gylippus also return- 
ed to Syracuse, at the head of al large a force as he could 
collect from the different states with whom his persuasions 
had been effectual ; and, having convened the Syracusans, 
he told them that " they ought to man out as large a number 
of shipping as they possibly could, and try their fortune in a 
naval engagement; such a step, he had reason to hope, 
might be attended with consequences which would amply 
compensate the danger, aiid invigorate the war." 

These instances of Gylippus were well seconded by Her- 
mocrates, who took uncommon pains to encourage his coun- 
trymen to attack the Athenians by sea. ** The latter,"- he 
told them, *' were far from enjoying their naval skill as an 
hereditary right, or a privilege from time immemorial excin- 
sively their own. In fact, they were by nature landmen 
much more than the Syracusans ; and necessity alone, in the 
Medish invasion, had forced them to try their fortune at sea. 
By enterprising men, as the Athenians were, sdch as were 
most daring in opposing them must needs be regarded as the 
most formidable enemies. True, they had been used to in- 
timidate their neighbours, not by a real superiority^ of strength, 
but by their daring, enterpfising genius ; and now, by the same 
methods, themselves might become formidable even to the 
Athenians." He assured them, " for his own part, he was per- 
fectly convinced that the Syracusans, if by an effort of bold 
resolution they would on a sudden attack the Athenian fleet, 
might reap more benefit from the terror which such a step 
would strike upon the foe, than could accrue to the Athenians 
from their superior skill when compared with Syracusan in- 
experience." He pressed them, therefore, " to try their for^ 
tune by sea, and bid adieu to fear." 

Thus animated by Gylippus, and by Hermocrates, and by 
others, the Syracusans were eagerly bent on action by sea, 
and manned out their fleet : and when the whole was ready 
for service, Gylippus, by favour of the night, at the head of 
his land army, marched down to the forts at Plemm3rrium, in- 
tending to assault them on the land side. The triremes of th« 
Syracusans, at the same instant of time, as had been concert- 
ed beforehand, to the number of thirty-five, were sailing up out 
of the great harbour, while forty-five were going about out of 
the lesser harbour where their dock lay. The latter went 
round, designing to complete their junction with the other 
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squadron, and then in a body to stand against Plemmjrium, 
that the Athenians on both sides might be thrown into con- 
fusion. The Athenians lost no time, but instantly manned 
out sixty Tessels. With twenty-five of the number they en- 
gaged the thirty-five Syracusan in the great harbour ; with 
the rest they went to meet the other squadron, that was com- 
ing about from the dock. A smart engagement immediately 
ensued, in the mouth of the great harbour. The dispute was 
a long time obstinately maintained ; one side eierting them- 
selves to clear the passage, but the other to obstruct it. 

In the meantime Gylippus, — as the Athenians posted at 
Plemmyrium had flocked down to the seaside, and with their 
Qtmost attention were looking at the battle on the water, — 
Gylippus seized the opportunity ; and, no sooner had the 
morning dawned, than, to the great surprise of the enemy, 
he attacks the forts. He first makes himself master of the 
largest of the three, and afterward carries the two lesser, 
the defendants of which, seeing the largest so easily taken, 
had abandoned their posts ; nay, on the surprisal of the first, 
those who had manned it, throwing themselves on board the 
boats and a transport that lay at hand, found no small diffi« 
culty in getting away to the camp ; for, as the Syracusans 
had now the better of the engagement with their squadron in 
the great harbour, they detached one of their nimblest tri- 
remes to pursue the fliers. But, at the time the other two 
forts were carried, the Syracusans were plainly vanquished, 
which gave them who abandoned the last an opportunity to 
sail away without obstruction : for that Syracusan squadron 
that was engaged before the harbour's mouth, having forced 
their way tlm)ugh the AtheniaB fleet, by sailhug forward in a 
disorderly manner, and continually running foul one upon an- 
other, gave the Athenians an opportunity to regain the day : 
for this squadron they soon routed, and afterward that with- 
in the harbour, by which they had been vanquished. They 
also sank eleven ships of the enemy, and made a slaughter of 
all their crews, those of three ships excepted, to whom they 
granted quarter ; and all this with the loss only of tliree ships 
on their own side. Having afterward drawn ashore the 
shatters of the Syracusan fleet, and piled them into a trophy 
on the little isle before Plemmynum, they retired to their 
main encampment. 
, Thus onsuocessful werv^ the Syracusans in their naval en- 
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gtgemeiit. They had carried, howeyer, the forts at Hem 
myrium ; and, to signalize each of their acquisition*, they 
erected three severu trophies. One also of the two forts 
that were taken last they leyelled with the ground, but the 
other two they repaired and garrisoned. 

In this surprisal of the forts many were slain, and many 
were made prisoners, and a giteat stock of wealth repoeited 
there became the prize of the enemy : for, as the Athenians 
had made use of these forts by way of magazine, much 
wealth belonging to merchants, and com in abundance, were 
found within : much also of the stores belonging to the cap- 
tains of the ships of war, inasmuch as forty masts for triremes, 
and other materials of refitment, had been laid up there ; and 
three triremes were hauled a^ore to be careened. Nay, 
this surprisal of Plemmyrium was one of the chief, if not the 
greatest source of all the distress which the Athenian army 
sofiered in the sequel ; for no longer was the sea open ta 
them for the secure importation of necessary supplies. From 
this time the Syracusans rushed upon them from thence, and 
awed all their motions. The convoys could no more get in 
without fighting their way. Besides that, in all other re* 
spects, it struck a great consternation, and even a dejection 
of mind, among the troops. 

The next step taken by the Syracusans was to send out to 
sea a squadron of twelve ships, under the command of Agm- 
tharchus, a Syracusan. One of these ships was to proceed to 
Peloponnesus, and land an embassy there, which had instruc- 
tions " to notify a present hopeful posture of affairs, and to 
press the prosecution of the war i» Greece with all possible 
vigour." The other eleven stood over to the Italian coast, 
having received intelligence that a number of small vessels, 
laden with stores for the Athenians, were coming up. They 
intercepted and entirely destroyed most of these ; and the 
timber on board them, which was ready wrought for tlte 
Athenians to frame together into ships, they burnt to ashes 
on the shore of Caulonia. This done, they stood away for 
IjOct'i ; ai)d, while they lay in that road, one of the transports 
from Peloponnesus, having on board the heavy-armed from 
ThespiiB, came in. The Syracusans removed those heavy- 
armed into their own ships, and returned with them to Syr»» 
cuse. 

The Athenians with twentj^ sail were stationed at Megan, 
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in order to intercept their return ; where one ship alone, 
with all the crew, fell into their hands. They were not able 
to come up with the rest ; sjfice, eluding all pursuit, they re- 
covered with security their own harbours. 

There happened also a skirmish, in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, about the piles which the Syracusans had driven down 
in the sea before their old docks, that their vessels might ride 
in safety behind them, and the Athenians be unable to stand 
in among them and do any damage to their shipping. Close 
up to those piles the Athenians had towed a raft of prodigious 
size, on which turrets and parapets to cover the defendants 
were erected, while others in long boats were fastening cables 
round the piles, and, by the help of a machine convenient for 
the purpose, craning them up ; and such as they broke, a set 
of divers sawed off close at the bottom. The Syracusans in 
the meantime were pouring their missive weapons upon them 
from the docks, which were plentifully returned by those 
posted on the raft. In short, the Athenians plucked up most 
of the piles ; but one part of the stoccade was exceeding dif- 
ficult to be demolishea, as it lay out of sight ; for they had 
driven down some of the piles in such a manner that their 
heads emerged not above the surface of the water. This 
rendered all access exceeding dangerous ; since, ignorani 
where th6y lay, a pilot would be apt to bulge his vessel as if 
it were upon a shelve. But even these the divers, for a pe- 
cuniary reward, searched out and sawed away. And yet, as 
fast as this was done, the Syracusans drove down a, fresh set 
of piles. The contrivances both of annoyance and prevention 
were strenuously exerted . on both sides, as might justly be 
expected from two hostile bodies posted so near one another ; 
the skirmishings were often renewed, and every artifice of 
war was successively practised. 

The Syracusans, farther, had despatched embassies, com- 
posed of Corinthians, and Lacedemonians, and Ambraciots, 
to the cities of Sicily, " to notify the surprisal of Plemmyrium, 
and to give a just representation of the naval engagement in 
which they had been defeated ; not so much by the strength 
of t[ie enemy as by their own confusion : in other respects to 
assure them, that their hopes of success were high, and that 
they firmly depended on receiving soon an aid from them, 
composed both of a land and naval forces since the Athe- 
nians were also in expectation of a re-enforcement from 
u2 
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Athens, the approach of which, would their friends anticipate, 
the Athenians at present there must be totally destroyed, and 
the war brought at once to an^end." Such schemes were 
now in agitation in Sicily. 

But Demosthenes, when he had assembled the whole of 
the armament with which he was to pass oyer to the relief 
of those in Sicily, weighing from iGgina, and standing over 
to Peloponnesus, completed his junctioih with Charides and 
the squadron of thirty sail of Athenians under his com- 
mand ; and, as a body of heavy-armed had been taken on 
board the latter from Argos, they steered together for the 
coast of Laconia. Xnd here, first, they ravaged in part Epi- 
daurus Limera ; and proceeding from thence to that part of 
I^conia which lies over against Cythera, and where stands 
the temple of Apollo, having ravaged part of the adjacent 
country, they enclosed and fortified a neck of land which 
might^erve as a receptacle to such of the Helots as deserted 
the Lacedaemonians ; from thence, banditti-like, as was done 
from Pylus, to infest the country. This convenient spot was 
no sooner taken in than Demosthenes stood away for Corcy- 
ra, that he might take on board the auxiliaries there, and 
make the best of his way to Sicily. But Charicles stayed till 
he had put the place into a state of secure defence, and fixed 
a garrison in it. This being done, he carried back his squad" 
ron of thirty sail to Athens, and the Argives at the same 
time received their dismission. 

This summer there arrived at Athens thirteen hundred 
Thracian targetiers, of those called Machserophori, and who 
were originally Dians. This body was intended to have been 
sent with Demosthenes into Sicily ; but, as they arrived not 
till after his departure, the Athenians had resolved to send 
them back again to their own homes in Thrace. To retain 
them merely for the sake of the war waged against them from 
Decelea, they thought, would plunge them in too large an ex- 
pense, since the pay of every soldier was a drachma* a day : 
ibr now, since Decelea, which had been fortified this spring 
by the joint labours of the whole united army, continued to 
be garrisoned by detachments from the several states, which 
at certain intervals of time relieved one another in a regular 
succession, it gave terrible annoyance to the Athenians, and 

♦ 7 ZAd. 
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caused among them such havoc of their effects, and such a 
destruction of their men, as threw them into great distress. 
All preceding incursions of the enemy having been only 
transient, had left them in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
lands for the rest of the year ; but now, as they awed the 
country by one continued blockade, and as by intervals they 
received considerable augmeatations to enable them to give 
greater annoyance, as even the regular garrison was periodi- 
cally obliged to scour the country and plunder for their own 
subsistence ; and as Agis, King of the Lacodiemonians, who 
with the utmost diligence prosecuted the war, in person di- 
rected all the operations, the Athenians were sorely press- 
ed : for they were debarred the whole produce of their own 
lands ; more than twenty thousand of their slaves had desert- 
ed to the enemy, and n large part of these were mechanics of 
the city ; their whole stock of sheep and labouring cattle was 
lust beyond retrieve ; their horses, — as the horsemen were 
obliged every day to mount, either to ride towards Decelea, . 
to awe the excursions of that garrison, or to guard some im- 
portant posts in the country, — their horses were either lamed 
by running incessantly over hard or rugged ground, or by 
wounds were disabled for service ; the constant supplies of 
provisions for the city, which used to be fetched from fiubcea 
to Oropus, and to be brought in from thence through Dece- 
lea ^s the shortest passage, were now forced to go round the 
cape of Sunium by sea, which considerably enhanced their 
pnce. For want also of foreign commodities the city was 
equally distressed ; and Athens was now reduced to be 
merely a place of arms. To keep guard on the battlements 
by day, the citizens were obliged successively to reUeve one 
another ; but the whole bodv of the city, except the horse- 
men, mounted guard by nignt. The latter ever under arms 
without, the rest on the constant guard of the city walls, and 
this for a summer and winter without any intermission, were 
reduced to a very low condition. But the point which press- 
ed hardest upon them was, having two wart at once upon 
their hands ; and yet their obstinacy had risen to so hiffh a 
pitch, as, had it not been visible to all the world, the hare 
mention of its possibility would have been quite incredible : for 
who would have believed that this people, so closely blocked 
op at home by the Peloponnesians, should scorn to give op 
Sicily 1 nay, should persevere, with unabating zeal, to cany 
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on the siege of Syracuse, a city in no respect inferior even 
to Athens itself! that they should exhibit such an astonish- 
ing proof of their strength and their courage to the eyes of 
Greece ; where, upon the first breaking out of the war, some 
people had Imagined that, in case the Peloponnesians invaded 
Attica, they could not hold out aibove one year entire, though 
others had allowed them two, and others three, but nobody 
a longer space ; and that, in the seventeenth year after the first 
invasion of this kind, they should attempt the conquest of 
Sicily ; and, when deeply gashed in everv part, by one war 
already upon their hands, should wilfully plunge into another, 
as formidable iu all respects as that waged against them from 
Peloponnesus *? But now, when, besides what they had suf- 
fered already, they were terribly annoyed from Decelea, and 
other incidents had exacted from them very large disburse* 
ments, their finances were reduced to a very low ebb. At 
this petiod, therefore, instead of the tribute paid them by their 
dependants, they exacted a twentieth of the value of all com- 
modities imported and exported, which they thought would 
replenish their coffers faster than the former method ; for 
their disbursements were not as they had been in preceding 
times, but had been increased in the same proportion as the 
scenes of war had been enlarged, while their annual revenue 
was constantly decreasing. 

Unwilling, therefore, in the present ebb of their treasures, 
to defray the charge of this body of Thracians, who came too 
late for Demosthenes, they sent them back to their own coun- 
try with all possible haste. Diitrephes was the person pitched 
upon to conduct them home ; and was instructed, that *^ in 
tthe passage (for they were to go through the Euripus) he 
should employ them, if opportunity offered, against the ene- 
my." He landed therefore near Tanagra, and in a hurrying 
manner carried off a booty from thence. About the shut of 
evening he also crossed the Euripus from Chalcis of Euboea ; 
and, having landed his Thracians in Boeotia, led them agamst 
Mycalessus. His design was not discovered that night, 
though he halted at the temple of Mercury, which is distant 
from Mycalessus but sixteen* stadia at most. But early the 
next morning he assaulted this city, which is of large extent : 
he carried it on the first attack, as there was no guard to re- 
sist him, and the inhabitants cou^ never have imagined that 

* More than a mile and a hall 
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a maritime body would have marched 00 far mto the eooBtiy 
to make attempts upon them. The wall, besides, wae weak : 
in some places it was fallen, and the remaining part of it was 
low ; and the gates, from too great a confidence oi security, 
had been left open. No sooner had the Thracians broken 
into Mycatessus, than they gutted both houses and temples ; 
they massacred the inhabitants, showing no regard to either 
old age or youth, but venting their fury on all that came in 
their way ; they butchered even the women and the children ; 
nay, all the labouring cattle, and every creature that had life 
which came before their eyes ; for the Thi'acians, when once 
their fury is inflamed, are as insatiable of blood as any other 
the greatest savages m the barbarian world. On this occasion 
the confusion was terrible, and every ghastly method of de« 
struction was exemplified in act ; they even fell upon the pub* 
lie school, which was a very large one, when the youth of the 
town had but just got in, and hacked all the children topiecet. 
And thus this whole citv was involved in a calamity, a great- 
er than which no city bad ever felt : nay, a calamity unex- 
pected and dreadful indeed ! 

The Thebans had no sooner intelligence of it than they 
matched to their assistance ; but came not up with the Thra- 
cians till they were retired to some distance from the town, 
where they recovered from them their booty, and, having put 
them to flight, continued the chase down to the Euripus and 
the sea, where the vessels which had brought them lay at an- 
chor. Here they made a slaughter of most of those who en- 
deavoured to get on board, but could not swim ; since the 
persons left in the vessels, when they saw what passed on the 
shore, put them oflf beyond their reach. But, in the other 
parts of the retreat, the Thracians behaved with some gal- 
fantry against the Theban horse, which attacked them first ; 
since, sallying frequently out on their pursuers, and rallying 
again after the discipline of their country, they made good 
their retreat ; and thus few of this body were destroyed. A 
number, farther, who stayed behind in the city to plunder, were 
found there and put to the sword. ' The whole number of the 
slain among this body of thirteen hundred Thracians amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty men ; though, in return, they 
killed of Thebans, and others who accompanied by way of 
aid, of horse and heavy-armed together, about twenty, and 
Skirphondas of Thebes, one of the rulers of Bcsotia : the lives 
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of some more Mycaletsians were also lost in their company. 
Such was the calamity which fell to the unhappy lot of Myca- 
lessus ; and which, -fot excess of honor, is more to be de- 
plored than any other of the tragical events of this war. 

Demosthenes, who, after marking out the fortification, had 
stood away from Laconia to Corey ra, surprising a transport 
vessel which rode at anchor in the roaid of Phia of the Eleans, 
on board of which a number of heavy-armed Corinthians 
were to pass over into Sicily, sunk that vessel : but the 
mariners, having saved themselves by flight, found afterward 
another vesselr and proceeded on the voyage. 

From hence Demosthenes came up to Zacynthus and Ce- 
phallene, where he took their heavy-armed on board, and 
sent for those of the Messenians from Naupactus. He also 
crossed over to the opposite continent of Acarnania, to Alyzia 
and Anactorium, both belonging to the Athenians. Thus 
employed as he was in augmenting his force, Eurymedon, re- 
turning from Sicily, whither he had been sent in the winter 
to carry a supply of money for the army, met him ; and, 
among other intelligence, relates, that " he had heard, since 
he was upon his return, that Plemmyrium had been taken by 
the Syracusans.'' Conon also, who commanded at Naupac- 
tus, came to them with advice, that " the five-and-twenty 
sail of Corinthians which lay over against their squadron had 
not quitted that station, and even threatened them with an 
engagement." He exhorted, therefore, these commanders 
to detach some vessels thither, since their squadron at Nau- 
pactus, consisting only of eighteen ships, was not a match 
for the enemy, whose squadron amounted to twenty-five. 
Upon this Demosthenes and Eurymedon detached ten of the 
prime sailers, among those under their own command, to fol- 
low Conon for the re-enforcement of the squadron at Nau- 
pactus. 

The two former continued to assemble forces for the grand 
expedition. Eurymedon, for this purpose, sailed to Corcyra 
commanded them to man out fifteen ships, and selected him- 
self the heavy-armed for the service ; for, as he was returned 
from carrying th^ stores, he joined himself with Demosthenes 
in the command, in pursuance of the prior nomination. De- 
mosthenes was collecting a body of slingers and darters from 
the towns of Acarnania. 
The ambassadors from Syracuse, who were sent roand to 
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the Sicilian cities after the aorprisal of Plemmyriam, had suc- 
ceeded in their negotiations ; and, having assembled a large 
body of succours, were intent on bringing them up. Nicies, 
who had gained an early intelligence of their motion, sent to 
such of the Siculi as lay ufK>n their route and were in his al- 
liance (namely, the Gentoripes, and Alicy»ans and others), 
** by no means to peld a free passage to the enemy, but to 
assemble in a body and obstruct their ntarch." It was impos- 
sible for them to reach Syracuse by any other route ; for the 
Agrigentines had refused them a passage through their terri- 
tories. Now, therefore, the Sicilians being on their march, 
the Siculi, in compliance with the request of the Athenians, 
had placed Hiree different ambuscades in their way. From 
these rushing suddenly upon them, as they were advancing 
tn a careless manner, they destroyed about eight hundred men, 
and all the ambassadors, except one Corinthian ; and this 
Corinthian brought up afterward to Syracuse all those who 
escsped by flight, the number of whom amounted to fifteen 
hundred. 

About the same time the Caraarineans also sent up a body 
of succours, consisting of five hundred heavy-armed, three 
hundred darters, and three hundred archers. The Geloans 
also sent them a squadron of about five sail, besides four hun- 
dred darters and two hundred horsemen. 

Now almost all Sicily, except the Agrigentines (for these 
still adhered to their neutrality), all the rest of the island, I 
say, who hitherto had stood aloof to observe events, united 
themselves against the Athenians in behalf of Syracuse : 
though the Syracusans, after the blow they had just received 
from the Siculi, thought it not proper to attack the Athenians 
again upon a sudden. 

But Demosthenes and Eurymedon, having now corapletet} 
their embarcations at Corcyra and on the continent, at the 
bead of this united and powerful armament crossed over the 
Ionian to Cape Japygia ; and, standing away from thence, 
reached the Choerades, islands of Japygia. Here they took on 
board their fleet a party of Japygian darters, to the number 
of fifty, and one hundred more of the Messapian nation ; and, 
after they had renewed a friendship of ancient date with 
Artas (who, being lord of these islands, supplied them with 
the darters), they proceeded to Metapontiuoi in Italy. Upon 
the plea of an aUiance subsisting between them, they pre- 
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▼afled upon the Metapontians to furnish them out three hun- 
dred more, and two triremes, with which augmentation they 
stood along the coast to Thuria; where, on their arriTal, 
they found that the partj who had acted against the Athenian 
interest had in a late sedition been driven out of the city. 
Desirous here to take a view of the whole armament, and to 
know whether any part had straggled and was left behind ; 
hoping, farther, to prevail up<m the Thurians to join them 
with their forceain the most cordial manner ; and, since their 
welfare was connected with that of Athens, to declare the 
friends and foes of the Athenians to be equally their own, 
they stayed some time at Thuria, and completed their de- 
•igns. 

To return to the Peloponnesians. About the same portion 
of time, their squadron of five-and-twenty sail, which, to fa- 
vour the passage of the transports to Sicify, lay ranged in op- 
position to Hie fleet at Naopactus, bavins now made all things 
ready for an engsffement, and equipped out some additional 
vessels, which had almost equalised their number to that of 
tHe Athenian ships, take their station at Rhypiea, near Eri- 
neuB of Aohaia. As the place in which they rode was bent 
in the form of a crescent, the land-force of the Corinthians 
and the adjacent confederates, who marched to their assist- 
ance, was posted upon each wing of the squadron, on the jut- 
tii^ necks of land, while the ships drawn up close together 
composed the centre of their arrangement ; and Polyanthes 
the Corinthian commanded the fleet. 

The Athenians, with three-and-thirty sail, under the com- 
mand of Diphilus, weighed from Naupactus and stood in 
against them. At first, the Corinthians lay still without mo- 
tion ; but, so soon as it was judged necessary for them to act, 
and the signal-flag was accordingly hoisted, they advanced to . 
^arge the Athenians, and an engagement ensued. The con- 
tention was maintaihed a long time on both sides. Three of the 
Corinthian vessels were destro3red, while not a single ship on 
the Athenian side was sunk, though seven were disabled for 
aervice by blows they had received from the enemy's beaks, 
by which their forecastles had been shattered by th ■ Coru- 
thian ships, made firm and compact for this verj purpose by 
•tays on each side of the beak. The event of the engaga- 
nent remaining doubtful, from whence both ndm took oeea< 
•ini to claim the tktory, the Athenians however being I 
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ef ftU the wreek of the enemx's fl«et, which the wind drove 
fight into the sea, and which the Connthians made no effi>rta 
to recover, they dropped away from each other. Yet no 
kind of pursuit was attempted, and no prisoners were taken 
by either : for the Corinthlan9 and Pek>ponnesians^ who 
fought close under the shore, were by that enabled to make 
an easy escape ; but, on the Athenian side, not even a single 
tkxp was sunk : and yet, when the Athenians had sailed 
back to Naopactus, the Corin^ians immediately set up a 
trophy, as if the victory was their own, because they had dis- 
abled a larger number of the enemy. They farther looked 
upon themselves as not defeated, because their enemies were 
not clearly victorious : for it is the way with the Corinthians 
%o pronounce themselves victors if they are rto^ sadly beaten ; 
whereas, the Athenians esteem themselves defeated if they 
have not made a signal conquest But farther, when the 
Peloponnesians had retired from their station, and the land- 
army was dismissed, the Athenians erected a trophy. The 
q>ot they chose whereon to fdace this token of their victory 
was distant about twenty stadia* from Eriaeus, the statioii 
is which the Corinthians rode. Such was the event of this 
naval engagement. 

Demosthenes and Eurymedon, so soon as the Thurians had 
ffot in readiness seven hundred heavy-armed, with three hun- 
dred darters, to attend them in the expedition, ordered the 
fleet to coast along the shore towasde the Crotoniatis ; while 
themselves, after having taken a review of all their laiid^amiy 
upon the banks of the Sybarit, marched them over laod 
tfaroogh the Thuriatis. But, when they were advanced to tbo 
liver Hylias, they were met by a messenger firom the Croto* 
wata, intimating to them that ** their consent should nev^ 
be given fat the passage of thie army through their doBHn*' 
ions ;" upon which they wheeled off downwards towards the 
soft and the mouth of Uie Hyltae, where they halted a ni|^» 
and were joined by the wiiole body of the fleet. 

The next morning they roren^rked and proceeded along 
the coast, touching at every city except Loeri, tiU they ar^ 
nvfld at Petra, in %e district of Hbegittm* 

But, during this interval, the SyracttsanS) who hail roMivsed 
advice of the ^proaoh of the rei^aiiforsemfliit, detecmuiad t9 

* About tpra«ila& 
THU.— nroL. II. — X 
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make another attempt with their fleet and the whole augment- 
ed body of their land-anny, which they had assembled to- 
gether for this very design of attacking the Athenians again 
before the re-enforcement arrived. But, like men who in the 
former action had clearly perceived what wonld give them 
advantages over the enemy, they had made some alteration in 
the structure of their vessels ; having shortened the heads 
of their ships, they made them more firm and compact, and 
fastened very substantial stays to each side of the beak ; they 
strengthened these again by rafters of six cubits in length, 
which were laid along the ribs both within and without, in 
the same manner as the Corinthians had strengthened the 
whole prow of their ships for the last naval engagement 
against the squadron at Naupactus. By these means tke 
Syracusans concluded they should gain an advantage over 
the ships of the Athenians, which were of a different struc- 
ture, as in the prow they were but weak, because of their 
usual practice, in an engagement, not to charge ahead, but by 
tacking about to strike upon the sides ; that, farther, should 
the battle be fought in the great harbour^ where sea-room 
would be small and the ships be crowded, this must be also 
an advantage in their favour ; since, darting themselves ahead, 
they must needs shatter the prows of the enemy, when with 
compact and solid beaks they struck against such as were 
hollow and weak : that lEigain, for want of sea-room, the 
Athenians would be too much straitened to make their tacks, 
or to run through their lines, which were points of art on which 
they chiefly relied ; they were determined to the utmost of 
their power to check all attempts of the latter sort, and the 
narrow space in which they must engage would of itself pre- 
vent the former ; and now they intenied with dexterity to 
turn to their own advantage the method of striking ahead, 
which on the former occasion appeared to be an error in the 
masters ; that hence infalliUy the day must be their own ; 
foi the Athenians, if once repulsed, would not have room to 
go round and return to the charge, since thus they must 
directly be forced on the shore, which lay but a small distance 
from their camp, and would sadly cramp them up ; that they 
themselves must be masters of the rest of the harbour, while 
the 6nemy, crowded together, in case they should be forced 
to ^ve way, must be diiven into narrow compass, and even 
fallmg foul on one another, a total confusion and disorder 
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mast certainly follow : for, what hurt the Athenians most,, in 
all their naviU engagements, was their inability to make use 
of the whole harbour for tacking about or returning to the 
charge, in the same manner as the Syracusans : that, finally, 
the Athenians could not possibly get out into wider sea, as 
^e entrance of the harbour and the space behind the lines o/ 
battle were in their own command; nay^ other obstacles 
would co-operate, such as PIemm3nrium, which would now 
oppose any attempt of this kind, and the very nature of the 
harbour*8 mouth, which was exceeding narrow. 

By such a pi'oject the Syracusans had given an increase to 
their former skill and strength ; and, animated more than 
ever by the thought of having improved from their errors in 
the fonner engagement, they sallied out to encounter the en- 
emy both with tneir land and naval force. Gylippus showed 
himself a small portion of time before the rest at the head 
of the infantry ; whom, sallying out of the city, he drew up » 
near the Athenian intrenchment, in that quarter where it 
faced the city. Then the garrison of Olympisum, to a man, 
as well heavy-armed as horsemen, with all the light-armed 
parties of the Syracusans, came and drew up on the other 
quarters ; and, immediately after, the ships of the Syracusans 
and their allies came sailing forwards. 

The Athenians at first ima^ned that at present they were 
threatened only with an assault by land ; but when, on a sud- 
den, they saw the fleet bearing down against them, they 
were struck with confusion. Some of them were taking post 
upon and without the intrenchments, to make head against 
Ihe assailants ; others had sallied forth to encounter the 
troops from Olympisum, and those from remoter parts com- 
ing on with full speed, a numerous body of horsemen and 
darters. The rest were hurrying on board to man the ships, 
or to give what assistance they could upon the beach : and 
no sooner were the proper complements on board, than sev- 
enty-five ships stood out to meet the enemy ; but then the 
number of the enemy's vessels was about eighty. 

Great part of this day was spent in advancing towards 
and retiring from one another, and in reciprocal endeavours 
to seize advantages: but neither side was able to execute 
any remarkable piece of service, excepting that the Syracu- 
sans sank one or two of the Athenian ships ; upon which they 
parted, and at the same time the land-army drew off from the 
intrenchments. 
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The day folk>wiDg the Synctiaam lay quiet* affording (he 
enemy do room to guess at their foture designs. 

Bat Nictas, conscious to himself that hitherto no advanta- 
ges had been gained by sea, and fuUy expecting that the en- 
emy woild repeat their atteiupt, obliged the ^aptains of tb« 
tdremes to repair their ahips if any wise damaged, and station* 
ed the transports befote ihe piles which u\ef had drives 
down in the sea, to secure the ships* and lock up as it were 
that space in which they lay. The transports he raided ia 
a line, at the distonce of the breadth of two plethra* from one 
another ; that, in case a ship was repulsed) it miffht run in 
hither es a place of security, and might again stand out with* 
out any molestation. In perfecting these dispositions the 
Athenians were all this day employed from morning to niffht. 

The next day the Syraeusans, earher in the morning than 
before, and with the same parade of ^ their land and naval 
force, came out to attack the Athenians. Now again, facing 
each other in the lines of the engagement, they spent great 
part of the day in the same endeavours as beifore to over- 
reach and surprise one another ; till at length Aristo, the son 
of PyrrhicuSf a Corinthian, and the most expert seaman in the 
ieet of Syracuse, persuaded the commanders of that fleet 
to despatch their orders to the magbtrates within the city, 
** with all expedition to brmg the provisions which were for 
sale down to the beach of the sea, and hold the market there ; 
nay, farther, to compel all those who had any meat to sell to ol^ 
for it instantly on the beach, that the mariners might come 
ashore and dine under the sides of their vessels ; so that, after 
a short repast, they might this same day unexpectedly fall upon 
the Athenians." This counsel being approved, the necessa- 
ry ord^s were despatched away, and the ntarket was furnish- 
ed out. Then suddenly the Syracusan fleet fell back, and 
stood away towards the city; where, disembarking with all 
possible haste, they took Uiehr vepast. 

But the Athenians, who ascribed this dropping off of the 
enemy to a consciousness of their own inforiority, quitting 
(heir own riiips as if there was nothing farther to be done, 
<iivened their aUention to their own affairs, and especially to 
prepare a refre^ingmeal for themselves, confident there would 

* A plethron » said byeome to contain 1444, l^ others, iOOO 
square feet. 
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be no engagement on this day : but, on a sudden, the Syra- 
cusans, repairing on board, stood out a Second time to give 
them battle. Then the Athenians, in much hurry and con- 
fusion, and most of them still fasting, re-embarking without 
any regularity or order, with great difficulty, after a consid- 
erable interval, stood out to receive them. For a certain 
space each stood upon their guard, and declined the charge. 
At length it occurred to the Athenians that it was imprudent 
to dally so long, and exhaust their spirits by the mere labour 
of the oar, which ought rather to be exerted on an expeditious 
attack. Upon which, animating one another with a shout, 
they darted upon the enemy, and the engagement began. 

The Syracusans received the first shock without giving 
way, and, keeping the heads of their vessels right against the 
enemy, executed their project, and with their strengthened 
beaks shattered the forecastles of the Athenian ships ; while 
their darters, who were ranged along the decks, galled the 
Athenians Sorely with their missive weapons ; though not 
near so much as did the crews of some light Syracusan boats, 
which scoured about the enemy^s fleet ; sometimes getting 
utider their wards and gliding along the sides of their vessels, 
and from these close positions aiming their darts at thd mar- 
iners. In fine, the Syracusans, persevering in this manner 
to gall their foes, were masters of the day ; while the Athe- 
nians, being put to flight, were obliged to retire, through the 
intervals of the line of transports, into their own station. 
The Syracdsan ships pursued as far as to this line of trans- 
ports ; but were obliged to stop there, for fear of the ma- 
chines" which hung upon the yards of the transports to bar 
all approach. Two ships, indeed, of the Syracusans, eleva- 
ted with success, approached too near, and were sunk ; and 
another, with all her crew, was taken by the enemy. And 
now the Syracusans, who in the action had sunk seven ships 
of the enemy, had damaged many, had taken many prisoners, 
and made great slaughter, judged it proper to retire. They 
then erected trophies as victorious in two engagements, and 
plumed themselves in the assurance, that by sea they had 
the superiority over the enemy ; presuming, at the same time, 

♦ Called dolphins, from their form. They were massy, made 
6f lead, and hung upon the sail-yards by cords and pulleys ; and, 
when thrown into the enemy's ships, eit^r burst or sunk them. 
x2 
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that they most soon be vietorioat tko by Iaa4 : upon which 
they got every thing in readiaew to attack them once more 
on both elements. 

But at this crisis DemosthoMs and Eurymedon arrived 
at the head of the re-enforcement from Athens ; which con- 
sisted of feeventy-three sail of ships, including foreigners ; of 
about five thousand heavy-armed of their own and their con- 
federate troops ; besides a considerable number of darters, as 
well Barbarian as Grecian, and slingers, and archers, mod a 
complete supply of all military stores. The first appearance o| 
this grand re-enforoeraent struck the Syracusans md. their a^ 
lies with no small consternation. It looked as if the war 
must be endless, and themselves exposed to dangers that 
knew no bounds. They saw that, in spite of the annoyance 
which Deoelea, now fortified, gave them, the Athenians were 
arrived before Syracuse with another armament as great aiMi 
as formidable as the former ; and that, in every view, the 
strength of Athens must be quite insurmountable. And now 
also the Athenians, who remained of the former armament, 
respired from that dejection of spirit into which a series of 
misfortunes had plunged them. 

Demosthenes, after taking a view of the present posture 4>f 
afifairs, thought it absolutely necessary to avoid delays, and 
keep clear of those errors which had done so much prejudice 
to Nicias : for Nicias, at his first appearance, struck a uni- 
versal consternation; and yet, by declining the immediate 
attack of Syracuse, and loitering a whole winter away at Ca- 
tena, he became an object of contempt, and Gylippus had 
time to land a succour from Peloponnesus, which disconcert- 
ed all his measures. That sv^cour, however, the Syracu- 
sans could never have sent for, had Nicias assaulted them on 
his first approach ; for, deluding themselves with the thought 
that they were a match for their foes, they would have found, 
by sad experience, that they had indulged a crael mistake, 
and must the same moment have been invested 6n all sides : 
and, in such a state, though they had invited those succours, 
yet no effectual relief coukl have been obtained from them. 

Demosthenes, therefore, reflecting on these past mistakes, 
and sensible that he himself, this very moment, on the first 
day of his arrival, appeared most terrible in the eyes of the 
enemy, resolved without loss of time to improve the present 
consternation which his re-enforcement had struck amoag 
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Ihem. He fanher took notice, that the counter-work of the 
Sjracnsans, by which the Athenians had been excluded fVom 
perfecting their circamvaHation, consisted only of a single 
wall ; and, in case the heights of Epipolte could again be re- 
gained, with the camp which at first had been occupied there^ 
that work might easily be carried, since the defendants couM 
not now be able to withstand the Athenian strength ; he de^ 
termined therefore to put this project in execution ; judging 
(hat, in caae it succeeded, it would be a means of bringing 
the war to a speedy conclusion : for, if the scheme took place, 
the surrender of Syracuse must soon follow ; at worst, he 
would draw off the army, and not waste the lires of those Athe- 
nians who were employed in this aervice, and the strength 
of the whole state, to no manner of purpose. 

Now, therefore, the Athenians began to act offensively ; 
and, in the first place, sallying out from their camp, they ray- 
aged the country alonff the banks of the Anapus, and were 
now again, as on the first approach, masters without control 
both by land and sea ; for in neither element durst the Syra- 
cusans tiny kmgjer come out to check their motions, abating 
what small resistance was made by the cavalry and darters 
fiom Olympittum. 

In the next place, Demosthenes thought proper to try what 
could be done against the wwrka of the enemy by the help of 
maehines. But when, upon applying them, those machines 
were fired by the Syracunans, who from the top of their 
works made a gallant defence ; and^ though the array attack* 
ed in several quarters at once^ they were everywhere re- 
polaed; he determined to waste no longer time upon this 
trial : but, having prevailed with Nicias and his other col- 
leagnes in command to assent to the scheme he had fbrined 
to recover Epipole, he proceeded to put it in executioii. 
Yet, by daylight, it was judged impossible for them either 
to march or to mount the ascent without being discovered. 
Upon this, havtnff issued out his orders, that every man 
siMuld take with him subsistence for five days, and tliat all 
masons and carpenters should attend the march, with proper 
store a( missive weapons, and all needful materials for rais* 
fng now works in case the attempt was successful, he put 
himself, about the first sleep, at the head of the whole army, 
and, assisted by Eurymedon and Menander, marched towards 
Epipoitt. But Niciss was left behind in the intrenchments. 
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Wben now they were advanced to the pass of Euryalus, 
by which the first aiiny gained formerly the aacent, they were 
yet undiscovered by the Syracusan guards ; and, mounting 
the heights, surprised the fort which was there manned by the 
SyracusanSf and Slaughtered some of the defendants. But the 
majority flying amain towards the camps, of which there 
were three among the advanced intrenchments of EpipolsB 
f one of Syracueans, a second of other Sicilians, and a third 
of the confederates), they spread the alarm, and also notified 
the enemy's approach to the six hundred Syracusans, who at 
first were selected for the guard of this quarter of Epipols. 
These sallied out instantly to stop their progress ; and De- 
mosthenes, jwith his Athenians, falling in with them, put them 
to flight, after they had made a gallant stand. Upon this suc- 
cess they immediately pushed forwards, that they might im- 
prove the present ardour of the soldiers to the immediate 
completion of those points for which they had made this bold 
nttempt. Another party, which had been advancing all along 
without a check, surprised the counter-work or the Sjrracu* 
•ans; of which, since abandoned by its defendants, they 
were throwing down the battlements. 

But now the Syracusans and their confederates, and Gy- 
lippus with the body under his command, marched out of 
their intrenchments ; yet, havinff been attacked in so daring 
% manner amid the darkness of the night, they had not recov- 
ered their surprise when they fell in with the Athenians; 
and thus, not able to stand the first shock, they were obliged 
to ffive way for a time ; but, as the Athenians pushed forwards 
with great irregularity, as if the victory was quite their own ; 
eager, farther, to mi^e themselves masters of all the tract 
tiotyet cleared of the enemy, for fear lest, should they slacken 
in their ardour, the enemy might have time to rally in a body, 
the Bosotians first put a stop to their career ; and, rushing 
boldly upon them, routed and put them to flight. By this 
turn the Athenians were thrown into so much disorder and 
Confusion, that the particulars which followed cannot easily 
be gathered, neither from themselves nor their antagonists ; 
for, even in daylight, when objects are clearest to the sight, 
men pi^sent in a battle are not able to see all that passes ; 
each single combatant can barely relate what happened about 
his own person. When, therefore, armies engage amid the 
darkness of the night (though this is the only instance of it 
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between powerAil armies in iho present war), how is it pos- 
sible to come at the knowledge (d the several incidents 1 
The moon indeed shone at this time ; but then they only saw 
one another as objects appear by moonl^ht, so as to discern 
the appearance of human bodies, but not to distinguish be* 
tween friends and enemiea. The heavy-armed, farther, nu- 
merous on both sides, were too much crowded for want of 
room. One party of the Athenians was already clearly de- 
feated ; another, unbroken by the first attack upon them, was 
pushing forwards. Of the remainder of their army, a great 
part had already mounted the ascent ; yet some were still 
busied in mountiiy up ; but none of these, when they were 
got upon the eminence, knew which way to advance ; for 
before them (as the rout was begun) there was one grand 
medley of confusion, and the tumult was so loud that no 
sounds could be distinctly heard. The Syracusans and their 
confederates were animating one another with loud exulta- 
tions (for the season of the night made all signals us^ess) to 
complete the blow, and were clearing before them all that 
came in their wsy : but the Athenians were prying about for 
one another, and regarded every thing they met, even though 
they fell in with their own friends, as the flight was now begun, 
for an assured enemy. Obliged, farther, by frequent itera- 
tions to demand the word, as the only method to distinguish 
one another (all callmgout aloud for it at the same instant of 
time), they heightened the general distraction, and clearly 
discovered their own word to the ecemy. But then they had 
not equal opportunities to discover that of the enemy ; be- 
cause, as the latter were now the victors, and kept more in 
bodies, it was less liable to detection. Hence it came to 
pass, that, though a stronger party of the Athenians fell in 
with a weaker party of their foes, yet they judged it best to 
Hy ; because they were sensible that their own word was di- 
vulged ; and, as they could not return the word of the Syra* 
cusans, they must unavoidably be cut to pieces. But what 
had the jrreatest effect, and did most hurt to the Atheniani» 
was the smdng the pa^n ; smce that used on boih sides, be- 
ing nearly the same, rais^ the utmost confusion : and, whea 
the Argives and Corcyreans, aad all others of Doric descent, 
who were with the Athenians, began from time to time their 
pttan, It struck the same alarm into the Athenians as when the 
enemy th|mselvet sang it ; to that, in short, falling in among 
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one another in different quarters of the army, when once 
the confusion had risen to a height (friends against friends, 
and citizens against fellow-citizens), they not only impressed 
a reciprocal terror, but proceeded to blows with so much fury 
that they could not easily be parted. The pursuit was briskly 
followed ; in which many of them, plunging headlong down 
the precipices, were dashed in pieces, because the pass down- 
wards from Epipolse was too narrow for their numbers. But 
of those who from the heights got down into the plain, many, 
and all in general who came in the first armament, since bet- 
ter experienced in the country, escaped in safety to the camp ; 
whereas, of the last comers, some, straggUog into by-ways, 
were bewildered in a country to which thejrwere utter stran- 
gers, and at break of day were cut to pieces by the Syracu - 
san horse, who scoured the plains, v 

On the day following the Syracusans erected two trophies 
on Epipols ; one on the summit of the pass, and the other 
where the BceotiAns first stopped the enemy's progress. The 
Athenians also obtained a truce, to fetch off their dead ; the 
number of which was large,* both in their own troops and 
those of their allies ; and yet more arms were taken by the 
enemy than bore proportion to the slain : for, of the number 
of light-armed who were pushed to the brink of the precipices, 
and, throwing away their shields, were obliged to leap down, 
though some perished by the fall, yet others escaped with life. 

But, after this, the Syracusans, highly animated again with 
this fresh unexpected turn in their favour, sent out Sicanus, 
at the head of fifteen sail, to Agrigenturo, now embroiled in 
a sedition, with orders to exert the utmost of his power to 
reduce it to their obedience. Gylippus also made once more 
the tour of Sicily, to levy another army ; confident that, with 
such a re-enforcement, he could carry the very intrench- 
ments of the enemy by storm, since affairs had taken such a 
favourable turn on Epipola. 

In the meantime the Athenian generals were employed in 
the needful consultations since the last misfortune and the 
present universal dejection of their troops. They saw that 
all their attempts were blasted by all success, and that the 
soldiers were chagrined at the continuance of so fruitless a 

* Plutarch putd it at two thousand ; but Diodorus Siculot 
iays it was two thousand five hundred. 
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serried : for a sickness spread among their people from a 
double cause ; from the present season of the year, in which 
the human body is most subject to disorders, and the marshy 
unwholesome ground on which they were encamped ; besides 
that, in every respect, their situation appeared desperate and 
quite beyoni^ the power of redress. 

The opinion of Demosthenes was therefore totally repug- 
nant to a longer continuance before Syracuse. He urffed 
** the immediate execution of the scheme he had formed be- 
fore he made the late dangerous attempt upon Epipols ; 
which, since it had miscairied, they should no longer protract 
their departure, while yet the season of the year was proper 
for their Toyaoe homeward, and they had strength enough in 
the last re-enforcement to force their passage in spite of the 
enemy." He affirmed, " It would be more conducive to the 
public welfare to turn their arms a^inst those who were 
erecting fortifications within Attica itself, than against the 
Syracusans, whose reduction now was almost impracticable ; 
and that it was madness to persist any longer in a siege which 
dissipated the wealth of the state in fruitless vain expenses." 
In this manner Demosthenes declared his sentiments. 

As for Nicias, though convinced within himself that their 
affairs were in a bad situation, yet he was unwilling with his 
own mouth to confess their low condition, -or that a departure 
should be fixed by the general votes of a public council, where 
all that passed must bo reported to the enemy ; because, 
should the determination be formed in this manner, the exe> 
cution could not go forward without the enemy's privity. 
Besides, as he knew the state of the enemy somewhat more 
perfectly than others, he imagined there were grounds to hope 
that the state of the latter would soon become worse than 
their own, would they only continue to press the siege. A 
want of supplies must soon reduce them to great straits ; and 
this the sooner, as, by the accession of the last squadron, 
themselves were now asain masters of the sea : and, what 
is more, in Syracuse itself there was M^u^^ which wished to 
see the city fall into their hands. These had despatched 
their agents to Nicias, and insisted he should not quit the 
siege. Tet, thus enlightened as he was, in reality he knew 
not how to act, as his mmd was bidanced between two meas- 
ures, which equally required mature deliberation : but, for 
the present, he openly declared himself in council against 
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drawing off the armv. He told them, " he wat perfectly well 
assured that the Athenians woald never forgive him, should 
he carry their troops from Sicily without peremptory orders ; 
that thie affair would not then lie under the cognizance of 
such as here advised it, and with their own eyes were con- 
vinced of the necessity of such a step ; hut of men who would 
form their judgments upon the spiteful cahmniations of others, 
and the influence some malicious demagogues would have 
over their understandings, by which their fate would be deter- 
mined." He farther represented, that " many, nay, the 
greater part of the soldiers, who now formed the troops, and 
make such tragical outcries about the perils that environ them 
at present, would change their notes so soon as they were 
landed at Athens, and ascribe their return to the treachery 
and corruption of their commanders." For sadi reasons, he 
declared, ** as he was well acquainted with Athenian tempers, 
he would oheose, rather than be undone at Athens by base 
criminations and an unjust sentence, to hazard the last ex- 
tremity, and perish^ if so it mutt be, mider the violence of 
the enemy." He maintained, however, that *^Ae stale of 
the Syracusans was worse than their' own. The demand 
«poo ^lem for the pay of foreigners was large ; their expenses 
in semiring the outworks of Syracuse were high ; they had 
now supported a large navy for the space of an entire year ; 
want therefore must soon come upon them, and they must 
shortly be totally distressed ; because the sum of two thou- 
sand talents* they had already expended of their own stock, 
and had even contracted a large debt besides : and, in case 
tiiey abate of their present punctuality, or making good the 
appointments of the forces they have on foot, their strength 
muat moulder away ; since it consisted, BOt like the Atheni- 
ans, of troope which must serve, but of such as were oaly 
discretionary aids." He coaeloded with ^ the necessity they 
lay under, from the ties of duty, to continue the siege with 
vigour, and by no means expoee a superior ittren^h to ruin, 
through a folse presumption that they were inferior in point 
of suppliesi" 

Nicias expressedhimselfoa this occasion with an asr of neat 
confidence, as a person perfectly weUaequaintad vaA. the elate 
of Syraense and the fauwe^of raon^ dieee, and beeanee then 

* 387,5001. itwting^ 
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• -was a party within the city which acted in favour of the Athe- 
nians, and had advised him, hy their agents, " hy no means 
to raise the siege." And, what is more, he placed a stronger 
dependance now upon the fleet than ever he had done be- 
fore the late unsuccessful engagement. 

As to the proposal of continuing the siege, Demosthenes 
would not yield the least decree of attention to it : "If the 
army must not evacuate Sicily without a peremptory order 
from Athens, hut must persist in this destructive service, he 
judged it would be better to draw them off to Thapsus or to 
Catana, where they might find opportunity enough to make 
incursions with the land-army upon the territories of the ene- 
my, and, by committmg devastations, might highly distress 
them. Their fleet might then engage in the open sea ; not 
in a space confined and straitened, which way the greatest 
advantage to- the enemy, but in suflScient sea-room, where 
all their superior skill might fairly be exerted, where they 
would be able to make their tacks, and bear down again 
upon the foe with greater agility, and wore violent shocks, 
than could be done in the limitary space of a close pent-up 
harbour. Upon the whole, he affirmed, that his consent should 
never be given to a longer continuance in their present posts ; 
but he was for moving off with aU possible expedition, and' 
they had not a moment to lavish upon delay." 

Eurymedon then declared that his sense of things coin- 
cided with that of Demosthenes ; and, Nicias persisting in the 
contrary opinion, a fit of languor and suspense ensued, attended 
with the secret imagination that the positiveness of Nicias re- 
sulted from some stronger hopes of success he had conceived 
above his colleagues. And in this manner the Athenians 
fell into dilatory measures, and continued in their camp be- 
fore Syracuse. 

But in this interval Gylippus and Sicanus returned to Syra- 
cuse : Sicanus truly disappointed of Agrigcntum, for he was 
advanced no farther than Gela when the sedition in favour of 
the Syracusans was brought to an amicable period ; but when 
Gylippus was returned at the head of a numerous body, con- 
siatinff of levies made in Sicily, and the heai^-armed troops 
fromreloponnesus, who in the spring had p|it to sea on board 
the transport, but came over last from AfricI to Selinus ; for 
into Afirica they had been driven by contrary winds ; and,. 
iMving there been furnished by the Cyi«neans with two tri- 

Tuo.— VOL. II. — y 
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rem^s and a Si^t of pilots, as they coasted along the Aftiican 
shore, they relieved the Evespferitie, then blocked up by the 
Libyans. The latter they defeate^d in a set battle ; and, pro- 
ceeding from thence along the shore, they reached Neapolis, 
a Carthaginian mart, from whence lies the shortest cut to Si- 
cily, being only a passage of two days and a night. Hence 
therefore they stood across, ai»l landed at Belinas. 

"With this accession of strength, the Syracusans instantly 
prepar^ to attack the Athenians again both by land and sea. 
But the Athenian generals, finding they had received so large 
an augmentation, and that the posture of their own affairs 
was so far from being changed for the better, that day aft6r 
day it grew worse in every respect ; and, what was wotst of 
all, that their troops were quite exhausted with fatigue and 
sickness, the^ repented now m earnest thht they had not drawn 
off in time ; and, as Nicias now no longer opposed that sle^p 
with the same Vehemence as be had done before, but merely 
endeavoured that it should not be determined in public coun 
-cil, they issued out orders, with the utmost secrecy, that the 
whole armament should hold themselves in readiness to put 
to sea upon a signal given ; but, all things now ready, the 
very moment they afe going to embark the moon is eclipsed ; 
for it was now the time of the full. The bulk of the army, 
struck with the awful appearance, call out upon the generals 
to halt ; and Nicias, always addicted too much to superstition 
and such vulgar scruples positively declared that " it should 
no more be debated whether they should remove or not, till 
the three times nine days were past which the soothsayers 
prescribe on such occasions." So, for this reason, a longer 
stay was forced upon the Athenians, who had been too dila- 
tory already.* 

* That the bulk of an army or a fleet should be frightened at 
such appearances, is no wbnaer at all : they are ever ignorant ; 
and the most daring of them in other respects have been mudi 
addicted to superstition. Bttt one cannot help behig sarpi^isiM 
at the ignorance and superstitioh of Nicias; one cannot he)p 
pttyincr and deploring the foible of a mta who had so geod<a 
heart. Plutarci^ expatiates largely on this occasion. **£ven 
the tnlgar," say^lie, *'at this time were well apprized that an 
eclipse of the sun was often occasioned, about the time of the 
change, by an interposition of the moon : but, as to the moon, 
by the interposition of what body, and how on a sudden, at the 
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The Syracusans, who had soon ao- iateUig«B(Ce of theiv do- 
8^n«> were now more anioaated than eyer to proM briakly on 
tM Athenians, as on men who had given proof of theii own 
inward conviction that they were no longer a match for theii 
foes either by sea or on land ; since with other thoughts they 
never couid have projected a re-embaxcatioo. Appi^ensive^ 
at the same time, that, should they remove to any other qnar-' 

fhll, its light fades away or emits variety of colour, was not easy 
for them to conceive. They thought it a strange occurrence, 
and sent from God a& a prognostic of great calamities^ The first 
person who wrote a dear and hold sdution of the enlightening 
and obscuration of the moon, was Anazagora^, who now had 
not been long dead ; nor was his account in everybody's hands, 
but concealed, imparted only to a few, and that with caution and 
assurances of secrecy. The world could not bear that natural- 
ists and meteor -mongers, as they were then styled, should seem 
to restrain the divine power by quaint argumentations, inviedble 
operations, and necessary consequences: for such attempts 
Protagoras was banished ; and Pericles, with much ado, procu- 
red the release of Anaxagoras when thrown into prison. Nay, 
Socrates, who never meddled with any of these points, was 
however put to death upon the charge of philofeophizmg. It was 
not till late that the glory of Plato shone sbroad ; who, by his 
irreproachable life, and subjecting natural necessities to a divine 
ssid sovereign power, cleared away all bad imputations from 
studies of this kind, and, by a mathematical beginning, opened 
a field to other sciences. And thus his friend Dion, at what 
time he was setting sail from Zacynthus against Dionysius, was 
not ait all disheartened by an eclipse of the moon, but landed 
safe at Syracuse, and ejected the tyrant. It was the misfortune 
of Nicias, at this juncture, not to have even a skilful soothsayer 
with him ; for his intimste, Stilbides, who had cured much of 
his superstition, had died a little before ; since this portent, as 
Philochonis says, was not a bad one, but an excellent good one, 
lor a fiying army ; since acts whkh are accompanied with fear 
stand in need of concealment, snd light is ever an adversary to 
ihem* Besides, after eclipses of the sun or moon, it was the 
Uftual custom, as Autocliaes has informed us, to hold only a 
three days* cessation from business. But Nicias persusded him- 
•elf that a complete revolution of the moon ought to be waited 
(or ; as if with his own eyes he had not seen her shine bright 
ftgain, when she had passed the shadow and the earth's inter- 
position. Yet, throwmg up all attention to other points, he 
ni&ded nothing but sacrificing, till his enemies altacked him " 
— Xi^e of Ntdat. 
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ter of Sicily, they woald become more dtifieuh of reduction, 
they saw the necesAity of engaging them by sea without a 
nkoment's loss, while yet they ha4 an advantage in compelling 
them to fight. Upon this they ordered the complements of 
men on board their ships, and exercised their crews as many 
days as were judged sufficient : but, when opportunity offer- 
ed of acting with advantage, on the first day they assaulted 
the Athenian intrenchments ; and a party of heavy-armed 
and horsemen, though not numerous, sallying out at some of 
the ports to beat them ofif, they cut off some of the heayy- 
armed from the rest of that party, and, having put them to 
flight, followed the pursuit. As the spot, farther, on which 
the assault was made, was narrow, the Athenians lost seventy 
horses, i^nd a small number of their heavy>armed. Nothing 
more happened on this day, as the army of the Syracusans 
now made their retreat. 

But, on the day following, they stood out with their fleet,* 
to the number of seventy-six ships ; and, at the same time, 
the land-army marched up to the mtrenchments. The Athe- 
nians launched oat, with fourscore and six, to give them a 
reception ; and thus charging one another, an engagement 
ensued. Eurymedon commanded the right wing of the Athe- 
nian fleet, and endeavoured to overreach and surround the . 
ships of the enemy. For this purpose he opened his line, 
and stood along too close to the land ; which gave the Syra- 
cusans and their allies, who had now defeated the centre of 
the Athenians, an opportunity to intercept'^hiin in the bottom 
and recess of the harbour, where they slew'Eurymedon him- 
self, and destroyed the ships which had separated in his com- 
pany ; and, this done, they gave chase to the whole Athenian 
fleet, and drove them ashore. 

Gylippus now, perceiving that the ships of the enemy were 
defeated and driven aground quite wide of the piles and their 

* Plutarch adds, that, " on this occasion, the very lads came 
out in fishing-boats and skiffs, taunting and insulting the Athe- 
nians. One of these lads, Heraclides, of a noble family, who 
had advanced too near, was in great danger of being intercepted 
by an Athenian vessel. But roUichus, the uncle of the lad, 
alarmed for his safety, charged instantly with the ten triremes 
he had under his command. The rest of the Syracusan fleet, 
now alarmed for Pollichus, ran in at once, and brought on a gen- 
eral engagement."— Xi/e of Nicias. 
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CMipt fonned instaatly a design to make slau^ter of the men 
as. Iheyi were> leaping on shore, and of givins the Syracuaans 
aft opportunity easily to draw off all the ships from laud^ of 
which they were entire masters. At ihe head, therefore>^ of 
one division of the land-force, he marched down to the pier 
(a second the fleet. The Tyrrhenes happened to have been 
posted nearest hy the Athenians ; who, seeing a body of the 
enemy running down thither m a disorderly nianner, advan- 
oed eagerly to meet them ; and charging briskly on the van, 
p^ them to flighty and drove them into the Lake of Lysimelia : 
Mifr, soon after, a re-enfbrcement of Syracusans and theii 
alHes coming up, the Athenians also advanced with speed to 
succour their friends ; and, trembling for their ships, soon 
came to an engagement with them, and after routing, pur- 
sued tbem amain. They slaughtered now a great number of 
the heavy-armed; and, what was more, preserved the far 
^greater part of their fleet, and towed again to their forivier 
moorings ali their ships, except eighteen, which the Syracu* 
fans and their aHies made prizes, and put all the men on board 
Ihem to the sword. With a view, farther, to destroy the rest 
by setting them on fire, they filled an old transport- ship with 
Ittcines and combustible matter, and, as the wind blew right 
upon the Athenians, set hei on fire, and let her drive in 
among thenu The Athenians, trembling for the ships, put 
all their engines instantly at work to extinguish the flames; 
which, having at length effectuated, and kept this fire-ship 
clear of their own vessels, they were delivered from this im^ 
minent danger. 

After this the Syracusans erected a trophy for their victo- 
rious engagement on the water, and for the interception of 
theparty of the heavy-armed before the intreachmients, where 
Ihey had taken so many h<»ses. The Athenians also did tha 
same, for the repulse given by the Tyrrhenes to ihe land- 
forces of the enemy, and their being chased into the lake, and 
the larger success they afterward obtained wil^ the rest of 
Aeir army. 

But now, when, beyond the reach of doubt, the Syracu* 
sans, though at first alarmed at the large re-enforcement of 
shipping brought against them by Demosthenes, had gained 
a signal victory by sea, the Athenians were plunged into a 
total dejection of spirit : they were thunderstruck by the re- 
verse of misfortunes so little expected; and began to repent, 
T 2 
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with much more bitterness of thought, that the^ had ever en- 
gaged in so fatal an expedition. They bad invaded states 
whose policy was already of a piece wi^ their own ; whose 
form of government was popular, like that of Athens ; and 
which flourished in shipping, in horses, and each article a( 
power : and yet, finding themselves unable to give anj meaa* 
ure of success to their projects by introducing dissensions 
among them through political embroilments, nor even by a 
powerful force, superior to that of their fpes, able to ward off 
the many blows they had received, they had fallen beforehand 
into great anxieties ; and now, sadly beaten as they were at 
sea, one thought of which they never could hitherto have con« 
ceived, their despondency became more violent than ever. 

From this time the Syracusans scoured the whole harbour 
without having any thing to fear. They had also formed a 
scheme of barring up its mouth ; that the Athenians, thon^ 
never so intent upon it, might for the future not have it m 
their power to steal away. Their care snd diligence were no 
longer employed on the view alone of their own preservation, 
but on the larger view of ruining the Athenians. They con- 
cluded, and justly too, that the latter turns in their favour had 
given them the ascendant over these invaders ; and, could 
they but compass the total overthrow of this body of Atheni- 
ans and their allies; the grand achievement would strike id) 
Greece with admiration. Nay, more, all other Grecians must 
reap the fruits of such success ; of whom some would in an 
instant recover freedom, and others be delivered from the fear 
of losing it; for the remaining strength of Athens would 
never be able to stand against that weight of war with which 
8he must be soon encompassed about. And thns, could they 
(Syracusans) be the glorious authors of such desirable events,' 
they must infallibly become objects of wonder, not only to all 
the present age, but to latest posterity. And of a truth, con- 
sidered in such a light, it was great and glorious ambition to 
aim at the conquest, not only of the Athenians, but also of 
their whole extensive and combined alliance ; and this, not 
merely to earn laurels for themselves, but for the auxiliaries 
also who had engaged in their cause ; since, exposed in the 
front of the war with the Lacediemonians and Corinthians, 
they had subjected their own state to the fury of a storm 
which threatened them all, and, by their own personal valoor 
n naval engagements, had contributed most to auch a height 
of success. 
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The vanous people now got together at this one city of 
Syracuse were so Tery numerous, as to be exceeded only by 
the comprehensiTe roll of those who, in the series of the 
present war, sided either with the states of Athens or Sparta. 
The catalogue is subjoined of those who mustered in the of- 
fensive and defensive armies at Syracuse ; who fought against 
or in behalf of Sicily ; who joined for the reduction or preser- 
vation of this island, not so much from just and lawful mo- 
tives, or a concurrence resulting from the ties of blood, as 
from policy, or interest, or direct compulsion. 

The Athenians, truly, in quality of lonians, had voluntarily 
come hither against the Syracusans,^ who were Dorians ; at- 
tended by those who spoke the same dialect and used the 
same institutions with themselves, the Lemnians, and Imbri- 
ads, and those ^ginetas who were the present possessors of 
i£gina. The Hestisans, farther, now inhabiting Hestis in 
Eubcea, as an Athenian colony, had joined in the expedition. 
Of the remaining numbers, some came alon^ with them be- 
cause th^y were dependants : some, though mdependent, be- 
cause they were confederates : and some there were who at- 
tended merely for their pay. The dependants and tributaries 
were the Eretrians, and Chalcideans, and Styrensians, and 
Carysthians, from Eubosa ; from the islands, the Ceans, and 
Andrians, and Teians ; from Ionia, the Milesians, and Sami- 
aus, and Chians ; of these the Chians, i>eing not subjected to 
a tribute, but only to furnish a quota of shipping, though in- 
dependent at home, yet followed their arms. And all these 
hitherto recited were lonians and Athenian colonies, except* 
ing the Carysthians, for these last are Dryopes ; but, as sub- 
jected to Athens, not so much from choice as lonians as by 
mere compulsion, they now followed their masters against 
Dorians. To these were added Cohans ; the Methymneans, 
for instance, who were to furnish shipping, but were exempt- 
ed from tribute ; the Tenedians, farther, and ^nians, wno 
were tributaries ; but these, being iEolians, were now com- 
pelled to fight against other iSolians ; namely, their own 
founders, the Boeotians, who adhered to the Syracusans. 
The Platssans did the same, and were the only Bisotians that 
acted against Boeotians upon the justifiable pretext of lasting 
enmity. The Rhodians, farther, and Cytherians, attended, 
though both of Doric descent : the Cytherians, truly, who are 
a J^edamonian colony, bore arms at this juncture on the 
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Athenian side, against the La^iedMnonians, under the com- 
DMind of Grylijpf^as ; and the Rhodians, Arrives by descent, 
were obKged to turn their arme against the Doric S^cacueane ; 
nay, against the Geloans, a colony of their own, now acting 
in concert with the Syracusans. Of (he people of the islee 
on the coast of Peloponnesus came the Cephalleni&fle and 
Zacynthians ; independent, in fact, but through their situation 
controlled in some measure by the Athenians, who are mas- 
ters of the sea. The Corcyreans, farther, who were not onty 
of Doric, but, what is more, were even of Corinthian ori^al, 
as being a colony of the latter, and by blood altied to the for- 
mer, from compulsion, as they gave out for a colour, though 
in truth from deliberate malice, since opposing the Corinthi- 
ans, whom they hated, followed the -Athenians with an af«- 
dour inferior to none. The Messeniane also, now styled 
Messenians of Naupactus, and those from Pylns, which was 
still held by the Athenians, wer^ brought along to the war ; 
to whom must be added a small party of Megarean ezilee, 
who by a sad reverse of fortune now took part agfainst the 
Selinuntians, who were also Megarean. The residue of th« 
confederates were engaged rather upon/ree and spontaneoue 
choice. The Argilves, for instance, not more from obligatione 
of subsisting treaties than the rancour they bore the Lace- 
dtemonians, and the gratification of private spleen, though 
Doric, yet fbltowed tbe Ionic Athenians against their Bone 
kindred. But the Mantineans and the rest of the Areadians^ 
whawere mercenaries, and eternally habituated to act against 
any foe pointed out to them, were now so far influenc^ by 
gain as to regard those Arcadians as their enemies who 
came over on this occasion in company with the Corinthians. 
The Cretans also and i£tolians were there, allured by an ad- 
vantageous pay ; and thus it happened that the Cretans, who, in 
concert with the Rhodians, had founded Gela, readily took part 
for the sake of eain, not with, but against, a colony which 
themselves had planted. There was also a body of Acama- 
nian auxiliaries, partly induced to join by the pay they receiv- 
ed, but principally by their personal re^rd for Demesthenee 
and their attachment to the Athenians. And thus have we 
run them over to the utmost boundary of the Ionian Oulf. 
Of the Italic nations, the Tburians, and those Metapontians 
whom intestine feuds had reduced to the necessity of fighting 
for subsistence, joined their arms ; and, of the Sic^an, the 
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Nazians and Cataneans ; of barbarian, the JSgesteans, who 
were the first movers of this grand contention, and the major 
part of the Siculi ; and, oat of Sicily, some of the Tyrrhenes, 
from enmity to the Syracusans, and the mercenary Japygians. 
So many nations were assembled together at present under 
the command of the Athenians. 

The auxiliaries, on the side of the Syracusans^ were the 
Camarineans, who bordered close upon them, and the Qelo- 
ans, who were situated next the Camarineans. To proceed 
regularly : as the Agrigentines were neutral, the Selinunti- 
ans next occur, who are seated beyond the Agrigentines, 
since they inhabit that tract of the island which faces Africa. 
Then the Himereans, the only Grecian people who inhabit 
that part of the island which lies off the Tyrrhene Sea, and 
were the only body which came from thence to the aid of Sy- 
racuse. The seyeral nations of Greek descent settled in Si- 
cily, being all Doric, and independent, acted together in con- 
cert. Of the barbarous people they had those Siculi alone 
who did not openly revolt to the Athenians ; but, out of Sicily, 
the Lacedaemonians sent them a citizen of Sparta to com- 
mand, and a body of Neodamades and Helots. By a Neoda- 
mas is meant a citizen newly enfranchised. The Corinthians 
alone aided them both with shipping and a land-force, in con- 
junction with the Leucadians and Ambraciots, by blood alli- 
ed to Syracuse. From Arcadia also came a body of merco" 
naries, sent by the Corinthians ; and the Sicyonians, who ' 
, uiHed on compulsion *, and of those who dwell without the 
Peloponnesbs were the Boeotians. But, besides these foreign 
aids, the Sicilians, as possessed of great and powerful cities, 
furnished out in all respects a much greater and well-appoint- 
^d force ; fur by them a numerous body of heavy-armed, of 
ships, and horses, and other kinds of military force, in an 
amazing abundance, were raised and brought to Syracuse. 
And yet it must be said, that the domestic force of the Syra- 
cusans was more to be considered than all the rest, from th« 
greatness of their state and the immediate urgency of those 
perils with which they were environed. 

These were the aids, the numerous aids, assembled together 
by the contending parties ; and at this juncture all these were 
present on each side of the contest; and from this crisis 
neither party received any accession. 

The Syracusans therefore and their confederates thought, 
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since the si^iftt victery th^f had ^aioed u|po^ the water, ii 
vn^d be a brave exploit, and bighfy fior th«ii glory* to make 
tb» wbole extensive camp e£ the^ Athenians their prize, ai;ul 
cot off their retreat or both elemeots^ bolh by land and sea. 
With this project they iinmedoitely baned up the great bar* 
hour, the mouth of which is about eigbt stadia*^ over, with a 
line of ^remee placed side hy side,, and other vessels and 
beats moored fast together by anchors ; and got every thing 
betides in readinese^ in case the Athenians should venture on 
another enga^ment. Theif every view waf now become 
IWTffe and aspiring. 

Wh«i the Athenians saw the harbour thus barred up, and 
perceived, farther, the whole of the enemy^s designs, it wae 
judged high time to go to consultation. The commanders 
of the different bodies were called to council, with the gener- 
als ; in wJiich, npon representations made " of the great dis- 
tress to which they were reduced, and that they had not a 
stock of provisions ample enough for their immediate subsist- 
ence (for, bent on sailing away, they had sent already to 
Catana to countermand any fresh convoys), and, unless they 
oould recover their mastery at sea, it would be impracticable 
for the future to obtain a supply," they came to a final reso- 
lution " to quit their intrenchments on the higher ground, 
and before the station of their shipping to raise a circular 
work, of as little compass as possible, but sufficient to serve 
for a magazine and hospital, and to this only to assign a 
guard ; as for the rest of the land-army, they were to oblige 
every soldier to. go on board, that all the ships which were * 
y^t undamaged, or had been Uid up for want of hands, might 
be completely manned ; and thus they must fight their pas- 
sage out of the harbour ; and, if it succeeded, make directly 
for Gatana ; but, if repulsed, they would burn their shipping, 
and, moving off in one body by land, would endeavour, by the 
most ezpeditioua marches, to. reach the nearest place that 
would receive them, whether Barbarian or Grecian." 

Such was the plan resolved on, and which they began im- 
mediately to execute ; for now, abandoning their upper in- 
tFenefaments, they di^ew down to the beach, and manned the 
whole of their shippings on board of which they forced, with 
oat exception, all such as had youth and vigour enough to 

» Near rmiie. 
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be of service ^ere. The wbole ramhet of «tiq>8 ihej v^m 
by this means enabled to man eEoounted lo ahoiidred and ten. 
Th6y also placed on beard the Aeet a larg^ mmber of iroh'> 
ers, the darters of the Acamanians, and ether foreign anxii- 
iaries ; and proyided ki «I1 other respe<^s for afitton, as well 
as their condition would permit, or the nature ef the project 
required. 

When thinge weve thns in great fbrward&ess, Nieias, taluag 
tiotice that the soldiery were imich dejected by the great de- 
feats which, contrary to their wonted ctistoin, they had to- 
ceired by sea, and yet desirous to hszard another «AgageBieBt 
«B ffoon as poss^e, becauire pinched for want of oeceasary 
«ab9ist0ace, he gathered them all round aboot himself, snd 
endeavoared to raise their drooping spirits by the foHowtng 
«xhorta€ien, the tr^t ef the kind he 4ad ernr made : — 

** My fellew-^oldiers, whether of the Atheniim or the oon^ 
|ie4erate troops ! the bold attempt we are now going to make 
m of equal concern to each individual among us ; since, not 
more for victory oter our foes than -for the preservation of 
oorselves and our country, we are now to fight ; and, if our 
■naval eflforts be crowned with victory, each of us iway again 
be blessed with the sight of his own nativa city. Away, 
therefore, with these faces of deepair, this painful dejection, 
fit only for a raw imexperienced inukitude, who, unsuccess- 
ful in their €rst attempts, for ever afterward bid adieu to 
hope, and by unmanly fear anticipate misfortunes ! 

*' As for you, Athenians, who form so coneiderable a part 
of this assembly, >e]^erienced as you are in such variety of 
warfare ! and you «bo, our allies, who have ever fought un- 
der our bamierB ! recall to your reflections the unexpected 
turns of war ; encouirage the bope that fortune may at length 
declare In* us, and determnne once more to engage the foe 
with a spirit worthy «f that numerous strength of which, by 
ocular dfemonstiation, you see yourselves this moment poe^ 
seseed. Those points, of which we perceive we may avail 
ourselves against the narrowness of the harbour's moutb, 
against such a nroltitude of vessels as will be crowded to* 
gether, and against that particular disposition of sddiers urn. 
their decks, from which, on the former occasion, we suffered 
so much ; all these, I must tell you, are as well adjusted 
as our present condition will pennit, by the united care of us 
your generals and your own masters : for many archers and 
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toters shall dow line your decks, and that crowd of soldiers* 
which, when we engage in the open sea, we never can use, be 
eaase the vessek woald be too heavily laden to allow the prop- 
er exertion of oar skill ; that crowd, I say, in this pent-op con- 
tracted space, shall give to oar naval battle the strength and 
stability of a land-engagement. We have also devised the 
proper means to compensate the inferior structare of our 
ships ; and, in return for the consolidated beaks of our enemy* 
have provided the ships with grappling-irons, which will hold 
last a vessel that has run against you from getting clear, provi- 
ded those on board will perform their duty ; because, as neces- 
siw enforces us now to fight a mere land-battle from our decks, 
it highly concerns us neither to be beaten off ourselves, nor to 
suffer them to get clear from our grapple ; especially when 
all the ambient shore, excepting the small tract now occupied 
by our own army, is hostile in regard to us. Mindful of these 
things, it behooves yon to fight it out so long as strcn^ and 
vigour shall enable you, and never yourselves to be driven on 
such a shore ; but, when once your ship has grappled with a 
foe, never once to think of losing your hold till you have 
cleared the enemy's decks of all the defendants. But these 
points I give in chargre to the heavy-armed, not less than to 
the seamen ; since tms method of engagement is more partic- 
ularly your province, and since it still remains within your 
power to earn a glorious victory, by puttii^ your land method 
into practice. But the seamen I exhort, and with mv exhor- 
tations mingle my entreaties, not to shrink too much under 
the sensibility of past defeats, as your decks are now better 
armed in all respects than they were befcfre, and as the num- 
ber of the shipping is enlarged. Recall the idea of that heart- 
delighting privilege, of which you are now to secure the con- 
tinuance : — to you I speak, who, though not of Athenian ex- 
traction, have hitherto been regarded and honoured as Athe- 
nians ; and, for speaking well our language, and appropriating 
our manner, have been admired through the whole extent of 
Greece, have participated the benefits of our largely -extended 
empire,*not less than ourselves in point of profit, and much 
nore than ourselves in striking awe into your vassals, and be- 
ing exempted from the atUcks of injustice. Since, dierefore, 
vou alone have freely shared our empire with us, you are 
bound by all the ties of honour by no means to desert its 
present vindication. Then, in open despite of those Cork- 
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thians whom you have aa often conquer«df and of those Si- 
•cilitQs not OD€ of whom durst look us in the face so long as 
^e vigour of our fleet was ummpaired, drive your foes before 
you, aud strike into them the plain conviction,, that your 
military skill, thoufh struggling with weakness and misfor- 
tunes, is yet far superior to all their strength and luck uni- 
ted. 

" But, to the native citizens of Athens among you, I must 
once more suggest, that you have now no longer in your 
4ocks such another fleet as this, nor have left behind you 
such another body of heavy-farmed. If, therefore, your im- 
mediate fate be any thing less than victory, your enemies 
will sail and be directly at Athens ; and the remainder of our 
forces there will no longer be able to repulse the united as- 
saults of their domestic foes and such foreign invaders. Nay, 
ihe infallible result must be, that you at once put on the 
idiains of Syracusaas, agatast whom you are conscious with 
what intentions you at first came here, while your country 
must be forced to submit to a Jjaced^monian bondage 
Now, theref(Mre, summon all your courage, to earn the day 
in which your own liberty and that of Athens is to be the 
▼ietor's prize : and let eadi individual amon^ you invigorate 
himself with the thought, nay, let it throw spirit and li^ into 
the whole army, — thaA those who are now to engage on board 
this present fl^t are the whole of the land and naval force of 
jreur countiy ; are the surviving support of the state and the 
0reat name of Athens. In so momentous a conflict, whoever 
•mong you excels io noUtary skill or inward bravery, that 
|>ersoii had never so fine an opportunity to give demonstra- 
tien o( his superior worth, or to perform a great service for 
lumeelf, or for the welfare of his country.'* 

Nicias, aft^ he had finished this earnest exhortation, order- 
ed them to repair directly to their posts on board the fleet. 

As all this hurry of preparation lay within their view, Gy lip- 
pus and the Syracusans could not escape the conviction that 
the Athenians were bent on another engagement. They had, 
mereover, received intelUgenee of the new project of the grap- 
ling-irons. As, therefore, they had provided against every 
Img besides, they also niade provision to counterwork tha$ 
fioject For this purpose they had co<irered the prows, and al- 
fiiott the whole gunwale of their shipe, with hides ; that, wheo 
the grapphngriron wm thsewi^ ttmi^ dip off and catch m 
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hold. And no sooner were all ^eir preparations completed, 
than the Syracasan generals, in concert with Gylippus, anima^ 
ted their men to engage wiih resolution, hy the following ha- 
rangue :— 

" That your past achievements have been glorious indeed, 
and for the acquisition of greater honour and glory that you 
are now on the brink of engaging, the generality of you, je 
Syracusans and confederates, are well convinced, and need 
not at present to be informed ; for otherwise you could nevei 
have persisted so far in this warm career of bravery and suc- 
cess ; but, if there be a man among you whose sense ol « 
things drops short of their real position, we shall now throw 
upon it the needful illustration. 

" This land, our property, the Athenians have invaded : 
aiming, in the first place, at enslaving Sicily ; and, had this 
design succeeded, at inflicting an equal fate on Peloponnesus 
and the rest of Greece. And yet these very Athenians, who 
enjoy already the largest tract of empire that any ancient or 
modem state of Greece has at any time enjoyed, you are the 
first who have bravely resisted ; and of that navy, on which 
they erected their encroaching pile of power, are plainly the 
victors in several engagements ; as again, in that which now 
approaches, you will assuredly beat them. For men who 
have received such severe checks in a point for which they 
so highly plumed themselves, will for the future have a much 
worse opinion t)f their own merit than if they had never con- 
ceived so high a value of it ; and, when all their towering pr«» 
tensions are so unexpectedly blasted, their subsequent efforts 
must of course drop short of their real strength : and this;, 
you may rest assured, is the present state of yonder Athenians. 
■And by parity, in regard to ourselves, that proportion of 
strength we enjoyed at first, with which, though far inferior 
in skill, we boldly and successfully presumed to withstand 
them, must now be suitably enlarged ; and, with the farther 
accession of this inward assurance, that we are really the 
best, since we have beaten the best seamen in the world, our 
hopes of success are in every light redoubled ; and then hu- 
man experience teaches us that, in every competition, the 
warmest hope is ever accompanied with the greatest resolution. 

" But farther, those late alterations which they have intro- 
duced among their shipping, in order to equalise and balance 
«>urs, have been a long time fuiuliar to our own practice ; 
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^d each of their new preparations we ahall dexterously im- 
prove to our own advantage ; for when, contrary to the long 
and inveterate discipline of their fleet, there are crowded to- 
gether upon their decks a numerous body of heavy-armed, as 
well as another numerous body of mere terra Jirma darters, 
as they may properly be styled ; when thus Acamanians and 
other landmen are forced on board, who even sitting would 
be unable to poise and direct their weapons, how can they 
avoid endangering their vessels 1 or, jumbled confusedly to- 
gether, and tottering under motions to which they are not 
inured, how can they escape a total disorder 1 

" What still makes more against them, the multitude of 
their shipping will only serve the more to embarrass them ; 
and let this dispel the fears of those who may be afraid of en- 
gaging against their superior numbers ; for a multitude of 
ships in a contracted space will be more slow in executing 
orders, and are at the same time most easily exposed to the 
annoyance which our preparations are contrived to ffive them. 
And now attend to the true and real situation of the foe, as 
from good intelligence we are enabled clearly to declare it to 
you. 

*^ Environed on all sides with misfortunes, and distressed 
in a present want of the necessaries of life, they are become 
quite desperate : and hence, though they have resigned all 
confidence in their real strength, yet in the fury of despair 
they are throwing themselves upon the decision of fortune ; 
that either, if the passage can be forced, they may launch out 
to sea ; or, that project failing, may attempt a retreat by 
land ; as if to a worse condition than their present it were 
not in the power of fortune to reduce them. Warmed, 
therefore, with brave^resentments, let us also try the encoun- 
ter against such wik^ confusion, and against the fortune of 
our inveterate foes, now treacherously bent to finish their de- 
struction. Let us charge with the full conviction, that on an 
enemy who would justify their invasion on the principle of 
redressing wrongs, it is most fair and equit^le to satiate all 
the fury of revenge ; nay, more, that vengeance on a foe is an 
appetite of nature, and commonly said to be the sweetest of 
all human enjoyments. But that those men yonder are our foes, 
qui; most bitter, unrelenting foes, you need no farther proofs ; 
since, bent on enslaving this our country, they first made the 
Toyage ; and, had this their odious project been successful, 
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on our citizens they had inflicted the most crael torments, on 
our wives and children the most indecent enonnities, and on 
Syracuse the most ignominious appellation. In a work of so 
just retaliation, to indulge a tenderness of mind, or to think 
it gain to let them depart without additional revenge, will be 
a matter of just reproach ; for the latter is all they will be 
able to effect, even though at length they may be yictors. 
But to us, could we execute the fair and ecjuitable wishes of 
our hearts, by inflicting upon them the punishment they well 
deserve, and in setting the liberty of all Sicily, as it has been 
ever enjoyed by us, beyond the reach of any future insults, 
how glorious must such achieyemcnts be ! for such critical 
moments of adventure are most rarely to be met with ; which, 
if unsuccessful, can do the least disservice ; but, if success- 
ful, draw after them the most valuable acquisitions." 

When the Syracusan generals, seconded by Gylippos, had 
fimshed this their exhortation to their own soldiers, they also, 
in their turn, repanred immediately on board their fleet, as 
they found was already done by the Athenians. 

But Nicias, whose mind was surcharged with present cares, 
sensible how extreme the danger, and how nearly approach- 
ing, since this very moment they were only hot in motion ; 
and once more reflecting, that, as generally happens in affairs 
of such prodigious moment, some points might yet be left 
imperfect, something of energy, and weight, and influence 
be yet left unsaid ; he called out again upon every single cap- 
tain of the fleet, addressing himself separately to them, with 
the honourable mention of their fathers, themselves, and their 
tribe ; and conjuring each, by his own distinguishing splen- 
dour, whatever it was, ** not now to betray it, nor tarnish those 
hereditary virtues on which their ancestors had founded their 
glory ;" reminding them earnestly of the uninterrupted fi-ee- 
dom of their country, and the privilege they had ever enjoyed 
of living in it quite free and uncontrolled ; asserting omer 
arguments, such as, with men who had their all so much at 
stake, might have influence and weight ; no matter now how 
trite or hackneyed by frequent repetitions, or how equally ap- 
plicable to every case, as fetched from the endearments of 
their wives, and their offspring, and their paternal gods ; such 
as from every topic, in a plunge of horror and distress, are 
rung in the ears of men, as likely to animate and persuade. 
And thus at last, though fearful that not even yet he had said 
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enough, but all that the time would permit, he parted from 
* them ; and placing himself at the head of the land-army, 
marched down to the beach ; where he drew them up in as 
large a line as they could possibly form, that their appedrance 
might have the greater effect in imboldening those on board 
the fleet. 

And now Demosthenes, and Menander, and Euthydemua 
(for these went on board to command the fleet), getting clear 
from their moorings, stood away directly toward the barri- 
cade of the harbour, and that interval of its mouth not yet 
completely barred, in order to clear the passage. The Syra- 
cnsans also and their allies had now launched forth against 
them with their usual number of ships. A detachment of 
these were so stationed as to guard the passage ; the rest 
were spread circularly quite round the harbour, that on all 
sides at once they mi^ht attack the Athenians, and their land- 
army on the beach might second them on approaches to the 
shore. The Syracusan fleet was commanded by Sicanus and 
Agatharchus, who were respectively stationed in each of the 
wings, while Pythen and the Corinthians composed the centre. 

When the Atbeftians were come up to the barricade, they 
ran boldly at it ; and, by the violence of the flrst shock, they 
beat off the vessels ranged about it, and were intent on clear- 
mgaway the whole barricade. But here, the Syracusans and al- 
lies falling in among them from every quarter, a general en- 
. gagement ensued, not only at the barricade, but in every part 
of the harbour. Obstinate it really proved, and such a battle as 
they had never fought before. Great, in truth, was the ardour of 
the seamen on boSi sides, in running. upon the enemy when- 
ever the word was given ; and great was the art exerted by 
the oflScers, in attack, and defence, and reciprocal contention. 
The soldiers on board exerted all their efforts, that, when 
ship came close with ship, no stretch of military skill 
should be omitted on the hatches. Every individual, abiding 
firmly in his post, strained all his diligence to signalize bis 
own behaviour. But, as numerous ships were falling in to- 
|rether among one another in httle sea-room, and so large a 
number never fought before in so small a space (since the 
amount of both fleets fell little short of two hundred), the di- 
rect incursions with the beak w^re few, because room was 
wanting for tacks and passages ; but boardings were frequent, 
AS the vessels were continually running foul of one another, 
z2 
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or, in sheeriBg off, met others which were coming f n ; ai4^, 
so long as a Teesel was in her approach, those on ^ hatch* 
e« poured plentifoHy against her whole showers of javelinsv 
and arrows, and stones ; bat, when th^ were once come to 
grappling, the soldiers, closing in firm teiltalioD, ez^eavoored 
by force to board one another. Nay, it most frequently hap- 
pened, through the straitness <^ sea-room, that the very 
moment one party boarded the enemy, the very same mo- 
ment they were also boarded themselves, as two vessels lay 
often alongside of an enemy : nay, sometimes more, by ne*> 
cesatty mingled and squeezed fast t(^ether. In the meantime, 
the care of the officers was not confined to one single point, 
but distracted on all sides by a whole round of perils : thej 
were here intent on their own defence, and there on the annoy «- 
ance of the enertiy. And, farther, the prodigious crash that 
was made by such a' number of ships, running at the same in- 
stant upon one another, struck such dismay and loss of hear* 
ing, that the voices of those who issued out orders could no 
longer be distii^uished. Loud, besides, were the exhorta* 
tions and shouts of the officers on both sides, partly in con- 
formity to rule, though swelled at present by the ardour of con- 
tention. Among the Athenians it was shouted amain-^" To 
fdrce the passage, and now or never to exert their utraeet 
stretch of bravery to earn a safe return to their native 
country :*' among the Syracusans and their JiUies — " How 
glorious it would be to hinder their escape, and by present 
victory for every one among them to increase the growing 
honours of his country !'* The commanders also, on both 
sides, if they saw a vessel dropping off before it was over** 
powered by the enemy, called out aloud byname on the cap* 
tain, demanding, on the Athenian side, " Did they retire on 
the wild presumption that yonder most hostile shore would 
prove more friendly to them than the open sea, which by long 
prescription they had claimed as their own province 1'* Bot, 
on the Syracusan—" Would they, who were perfecdy assured 
that the Athenians wanted nothing so much as t6 escape^ 
would they fly first from those who were flymg V The land- 
army, farther, of each party upon the beach, while yet the 
battle was alternately fluctuating on the water, felt the utmost 
atixiety and the most painful coi^ict of mind ; earnestly bent, 
as the one domestic party was, **4m gaining aecumulftted 
honours \** but fearful, as the other invading party was be» 
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come, that *' their condition mighi soon become worse thin 
It was already :" for, the whole hope of the Athenians cen- 
tering at present in that fleet, their anguish for the event w«t 
more acute than ever they had felt, aiad was aggravated by 
their own position on the beach, which ^ve them a clear, un- 
interrupted prospect of all that passed in the battle wpoa the 
water. The scene was but a trifling dbtanoe Irom their eyes ; 
and, as the looks of all of them were not at the same instant 
fastened upon the same spectacle, if any saw their own parly 
prevailing, they grew at once exalted, and immediately began 
an invocation to the gods, that the efiorts of their friends 
might be crowned with success ; while another party, behold- 
ing those who were vanquished, uttered a loud shriek which 
ended in a groan ; and, by the sight of such affecting turns, 
were more subdued in spirit than those who were actually 
engaged in this medley o( horror. Others, farther, who were 
intent upon a quarter of the engagement where the event was 
yet in suspense, and no judgment amid such confusion could 
be formed, adjusted the contortions of their bodies to theii 
inward fears, and passed that interval in extremity of an- 
guish ; for each single moment they were within a little of 
escaping or being sunk. And thus, in one and the same 
army of Athenians, so long as the event was under decision, 
a whole medley of noises was heard together ; — shrieking 
— shouting — victory ! — undone ! — undone ! — and all other 
sounds of various import, which, in such extremity of dan^ 
ge^, a numerous body of men may be forced to utter. 

Those, farther, on board, were equally sensible ol all the 
quick alternatives of passion ; till at last, after the battle bad 
for a long time been obstinately maintained, the Syracasana 
and allies put the Athenians to open flight ; and, plying brisk- 
ly in the chase, with obstreperous clamour and loud exidtft* 
tions drove them upon the beach. And here, the land-sol- 
diers who had served on board, excepting such as had been 
Uken in the deeper water, leaping in all parts, as they sever- 
ally could, on the shore, ran in great confusion for shelter to 
the camp. The army on the beach, with passions no longer 
diversified, but with one and the same uniform vehemence, 
having expressed their resei^ment of the horrible conclusion 
by a loud shriek and a hearty groan, some hurried along the 
beach to succour the shipping; others to defend what yet 
rwiained of their intrenchmento ; while a third party, and thm 
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balk of the anny, confined their whole care to them8elve8, 
and were solely intent on their own personal preservation. 
The horrid consternation in which this moment they were 
universally plunged, was greater than Athenians had ever felt 
before. They suffered now what on a former occasion they 
had made others suffer at Pylns. There the Lacedaemonians, 
hating first lost their fleet, had the farther mortification to 
see all their gallant Spartans in the island undone. And 
now the desperate condition of the Athenians offered no glim* 
menng of safety on the land, unless some miraculous contin- 
gency should take place in their favour. 

After an engagement so hardy and well disputed, after the 
sinking of a large number of ships and the death of numbers 
on ^ both side*, the Syracusanr and their allies, who were 
masters of the day, took up the shatters and the dead. This 
being done, they sailed in triumph to the city, and erected a 
trophy. 

But the Athenians, quite sunk with the weight of their " 
oresent misfortunes, never so much as once entertained the 
.bought of recovering their shattered vessels or their dead, 
but were contriving how to decamp by favour of the approach- 
ing night. Demosthenes, upon this, repairing to Nicias, de- 
clared it as his own opinion, that, ** manning at once the whole 
number of their vessels, they should exert their utmost efforts 
to force their passage out of the harbour early the next 
dawn ;" affirming, that " they had still a larger number of 
shipping fit for service than the enemy :*' for the Athenians 
had yet about sixty left, whereas those of the ene/hy were 
under fifty. Nicias came into the proposal ; but, when both 
joined in issuing proper orders for the execution, the seamen 
flatly refused to go on board. Dispnrited as they were by 
the last great blow, they had resigned all hope of ever beat- 
ing these enemies again. No measure now remained but a 
retreat by land, on which the aniversal attention was hence- 
forth employed. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan, had conceived a suspicion 
that such a step would be taken by them ; and, foreseeing 
what difficulties might arise if so large an army should march 
across the country, and, posting themselves afresh on Sicilian 
grouod, should again resume uieir spirits and renew the war 
against Syracuse, he waited tipon those in authority, and 
svggested to them that " they ought not, by any rules of 
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policj, to let the enemy steal off by nigl^ (ioMTting hiefe his 
own sentiments of the affair) ; but that all the Syracusans md 
their allies, sallying out in a body, should preoccupy aud se- 
cure the roads, and in good time beset and put strong guards 
in all the passes/* The magistrates were- sensible, as much 
as he who gaye this advice, how reasonable it was, and de* 
clared themselves for its execution : but then, *' the men who 
now, indulging their joy for the late victory, were intent on 
recreations, aM as, besides, it was a festival time (for this very 
day they were performing the anniversary sacrifice to Her> 
coles), in all probability would refuse to march ; because, 
transported as they were with success, the generality no 
doubt were celebrating the festival with good cheer and wine ; 
and any thing might sooner be hoped from them than obedif 
ence to an order for taking up th«ir arms and sallying forth 
at a minnte*s notice." As the magistrates were convinced 
that things would so turn out, the scheme was judged im» 
practicable, and Hermocrates could in nowise prevail : but 
he thought of an artifice to play off against the foe ; afraid 
lest the Athenians, dislodging quietly by night, might possess 
themselves of the most difficult passes befbre any oppositioa 
could reach them, he despatched some of his moat trusty 
friends, under an escort of horse, to the Athenian camp so 
soon as it was dark ; who, riding up so near to the intrench* 
ments that their words might be distinctly heard, and calling 
out aloud on some persons to come forth, since they were a 
party sent from his friends in Syracuse to bring Nicias some 
intelligence, charged them to carry word immwiiately to Ni- 
cias, •* by no means to draw off the army by night, because 
the Syracusans had beset the roads ; but to defer his march 
till daylight, when he had leisure to make the proper disposi* 
tions:** and after delivering this message they rode off, 
while those who received it went and reported it faithfully to 
the Athenian generals. 

Wrought upon by this piece of intelligence, in which they 
were far from suspecting any fraud, they continued all night 
in their posts ; and then, as they had not dislodged at once 
in a hurry, they thought it advisable to stay there but one day 
longer, that the soldiers might pack up aud carry away with 
them as large a part as was possible of their necessary stores. 
The rest of the baggage it was agreed should be abandon- 
td to the enemy : they were only to cany ofi; each person 
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for himself) what was absolutely necessary for food vhd nU 
ment. 

But, in this interval, the Syracusans and Gylippus, by sal- , 
lying out with the land-forces, had gained a naarch before 
them, had blocked up the roads along the country by which 
it was judged the Athenians would march, and had posted 
strong guards upon all the fords of brooks and rivers ; nay, 
their detachments stood ready drawn up in battalia to beat 
off the enemy from the most convenient passes ^ Standing 
out farther into the harbour with their fleet, they dragged 
from the shore the Athenian shipping : some few of these 
they burnt, as the Athenians had designed to do ; but the 
residue at their leisure, from the spot where each lay strand- 
ed, they took in tow and carried away to the city. And this 
being done, when Nicias and Demosthenes judged that they 
had completed such preparations for their march as were ab- 
solutely needful, the dislodgment of the whole army was put 
in execution on the third day from the naval engagement. 

Tenible indeed it wasy not only when viewed in one par- 
ticular light, as that they retreated because they had lost the 
whole of their fleet, and all their mighty hopes had termina- 
ted in such personal danger to themselves, and such as even 
boded the ruin of Athens, but the very abandoning of the 
camp presented to their sight the most cutting spectacles, and 
struck each soul among them with heart-piercing anguish ; 
for, as the dead lay uninterred upon the surface of the earth, 
when the remains of an old acquaintance, thus miserably laid 
out, arrested the eyes of a soldier, he was instantly seized 
with regret and horror. But the living, who on account of 
wounds and sickness were left behind, were causes of much 
^eater affliction to the sound than were even the dead ; and, 
m truth, were much more to be deplored than those who had 
no longer a being ; for, bursting out into prayers and lamen- 
tations, they occasioned a wild irresolution of thought ; ear- 
nestly entreating that they might not be left behind, and 
screaming out aloud on each by name, as they saw a friend, 
or an acquaintance, or an old comrade, moving off, throwing 
their arms about their necks, and so dragged along while they 
could keep thjeir hold ; but, when strength and bodily vigour 
failed and left them destitute of resource, they gave them the 
' last adieu, not without a shower of curses and a hideous howl. 
By such cutting incideato the whole army was filled with 
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tean and a wild iirefiolution ; so that they coald not depart 
without the highest regret, though from a spot so hostile, 
where they had suffered more than tears could alleviate ; and 
the dread of more, which yet might be impending, was inex- 
pressible. Dejection of the head and self-accusation were 
general through all the troops ; and they resembled nothing 
less than a large subjugated city, whose numerous inhabitants 
were escaping from the fury of a sack ; for the amount of 
those who were now marching off together was not less than 
forty thousand men. 

' Of these, the generality carried off merely what necessary 
subsistence they had scraped together ; but the heavy-armed 
and horsemen, contrary to custom, were now obliged to carry 
their own sustenance themselves beneath their armour ; some, 
because they had none ; others, because they durst not trust 
their servants. The desertions had for a long time been 
large, but of late in greater numbers than ever. Neither 
were they thus provided with sufficient stores ; for there was 
no longer any com to be found in the camp. Nay, ti-uly, the 
general calamity and equability of misfortunes, which in many 
cases alleviate the pain, as numbers are involved, were unable 
to render the present evils in any degree supportable ; espe- 
cially when the thought occurred, from what a height of 
splendour and preceding glory, to what a plunge and misera- 
ble state they were now reduced ! for a most cruel turn of 
fortune this really proved to a Grecian army ; who, coming 
hither to enslave others, were departing now with the sad 
alternative of fearing to be made slaves themselves ; and, in- 
stead of the prayers and paeans with which they first began 
the voyage, were now dislodging with omens that portended 
nothing but misery : those, farther, who came hither as lords ■ 
of the ocean, were now stealing away by land, from hence- 
forth to be saved, not by naval skill, but the perseverance of 
a land-army. However, all these reflections put their patience 
nothing on the stretch, in comparison of that weight of mis- 
ery which this very instant was hovering over their heads. 

Nicias, perceiving the whole army to be overwhelmed io 
despair, and sunk in this plunge of distress, addressed hiia 
self severally to the troops, exhorted, and comforted, by every 
topic which occurred, each single party, whom he visited by 
turns, elevating his voice far beyond the ordinary pitch, to 
suit the earnestness of his heart, in hope that, the louder he 
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■poke, the mare extmsirt effect it sk^ht have upon tlie heat- 
en, 

<* Even yet, and in the present low ebb of our fortune, my 
dear countrymen and confederates, we ought to encourage 
hope. Instances may be given of armies who have been res- 
. cued from a deeper plunge of dangers than that which is now 
our portion. Nor ought you to torture yourselves with too 
painful regret at what you suffer, or at the unmerited miser- 
ies which this moment environ you about. Even I. myself, 
who have much less room to boast of a constitution superior 
to hardships than the meatiest soldier in your ranks (for your 
own eyes can witness to how low a state my bodily infirmi- 
ties have reduced me), who, however, in the continued hap- 
piness of my former course of life, or in any other regara, 
am inferior to none among you, yet am buffeted now, by the 
storms and outrages of fortune, as cruelly as ever were the 
vilest and most abject of my fellow-creatures. It is true« I 
have ever habitually worshipped the gods, with a conscien- 
tious deference to established laws : and have made justice 
and beneficence to man the constant practice of my life. 
Upon the strength of this, when I look forward to the fn- 
ture, my mind is enlivened with invigorating hope : though I 
ov^ these misfortunes, so far undeserved, strike no little ter- 
ror on my thou^ts. But better times, perhaps, may be ap- 
proaching ; for sure our enemies have been blessed with an 
ample measure of success ; and, though some deity may have 
frowned at first on this our expedition, yet by this time his 
wrath must be fully wreaked upon us. We are not the first 
instance of a people who have wantonly invaded the posses- 
sions of another ; many such offences have taken their rise 
from the impulse of human passions, and have been punished 
with such a measure of vengeauice as human nature was able 
to endure. Good reason, therefore, have we now to hope £»r 
a milder fate from the offended deity ; who, depressed as we 
are, seem objects of compassion more than of resentmeax. 
Cast, therefore, your eyes on the fine bodies of heavy-anned, 
and the goodly numbers which even now compose your re- 
treat, and let the sight revive and cheer your droopmg spir- 
itM. Conclude that, wherever you choose to halt, you are of 
yourselves that instant a mighty community; such as no 
other Sicilian people can presume toatand before, should you 
•ttaek i nor to dispoMMs, wherever you thipk proper to aetAJp. 
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Bat, that yoar march be orderly and safe, be that the care o' 
each individual among your ranks, made warm and earnest 
by the thought that, on whatever spot you may be compel 
led to fight, on that, if crowned with victory, you regain a 
country and a bulwark of your own. But then, our march 
must be continued both day and night, with unabating speed, 
because our stock of provision is but scanty ; and, can we 
but reach some friendly territory belonging to the Siculi, 
who, from their excessive dread of the Syracusans, will ever 
preserve their attachment to us, conclude yourselves that 
moment to be beyond the reach of danger : send, therefore, 
your ihessengers beforehand to them, with orde'rs to meet us 
on our route, and bring us the needful supplies of food. On 
the whole, my fellow-soldiers, rest assured that the last ne- 
cessity enjoins you to be resolutely brave ; since to coward- 
ice now no place of shelter is any longer open ; and only if 
you stem the efforts of your foes can you again be happy in 
the enjoyment of thosfe sceAes your eyes so fondly regret ; 
and can Athenians re-erect the extensive power of the Athe- 
nian state, how low soever it may be fallen at present : for 
they are men who make a state, not walls nor ships by men 
abandoned." 

With these words of encouragement Nicias ran regularly 
through all the ranks of the wnole army ; careful, at the 
same time, if he saw any parties straggling from the main 
body, and quitting the order of the march, to fetch them up 
and replace them. Demosthenes exerted himself as diligently 
in his own department, encouraging his troops with the same 
energy and ardour of address. The body under 'Nicias, 
drawn up in a square, led the van of the march ; that under 
Demosthenes brought up the rear : while the baggage-men, 
and the numerous crowd that attended the camp, inarched 
within the centre of the heavy-armed. 

When they were advanced to the place of fording the 
Anapus, they found a body of Syracusans and allies drawn 
up in battalia there to oppose the passage : but, putting 
these to flight, they gained the passage of that river, and ad- 
vanced into the country beyond ; though their march was ter- 
ribly harassed by the incursions of the Syracusan horse, and 
^by the missive weapons which the light-armed of the enemy 
poured in from time to time among them : and yet, in this 

THU.— VOL. II. — ▲ ▲ 
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day's march, the Athenians advancied a)l)out forty stadia,* tmd 
halted for the night upon an eminence. 

On the ensuing day, by early dawn, they were again in 
motion, and advanced about twenty stadia ;f when, descending 
into a certain plain, they halted and formed an encampment. 
Their design in this was to fetch in spme provisions, foi: the 
adjacent icpuntry was inhabited, and. to^ get a proper supply 
of water to carry along yiritht^em ; toxin \he country beyond, 
through which thek route was fixed, no springs were to |)e 
met with for the Length of several stadia. But, during tliis 
hftlt, the Syracusans, advancing beyond them, threw upi a 
wprk^ross their rppte. to stop their farther progress. The 
tspot chosen for this was a strong eminence, flanHed on both 
sides by an inaccessible p rag, and known by the name of 
Acr«um-Ljepas. 

On the day foUovving the Athenians resumed |heir march ; 
but tl^ horse and numerous darters, of the Syracusans and 
allies stopped their advance, the latter pouring in their weaji)- 
ons. upon, and the former riding up and disordering their 
ranks. For a long time, it is true« the Athenians maintained 
the skirmishes against them ; but at length they retreated 
again to their last encampment. And now all farther sup- 
pCes of provisions were totally cut, off ; it being no longer 
possible to fetch in any, for fear of the horse. 

But, decampinff ^arly in the morning, they continned their 
march, and forced their progress to. the eminence which was 
fortihed by the new vvork. Here they found the Syracusan 
infantry drawn up before them in firm and deep battalia, 
posted also on the strong eminence they had occupied on pur> 
pose ; for the pass was very narrow. The Athenians march- 
ed up and aissaulted tho work ; but, being pelted by showers 
of darts from the eminence, w)lich was very steep, and .so 
gave those upon it a great advantage in throwing their we.i^ 
ons home, and finding themselves unable to force it, they 
again drew off, and attempted it no farther. It happened^ at 
the same time, that some claps of thunder were heard,, accom- 
panied with rain,, effects not uirasual in . this season, as the 
year was now in autunm ; and yet thesei accidents contribuied 
still more to dispirit the Athenians^ who concluded that everj 
thing now acted in combination for their destruction. Durbg 

* Aboat four miles. j Two miles. 
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this interval of inaction Gylippns and the Syracnsans 'sent 
oflTa detachment of their forces to throvr up a work in their rear, 
where the enemy had already passed : but the Athenians 
sebt also a detachment of their own body, which prevented 
its execution ; and, afler this, wheeling off with their whole 
body more into the plains, they halted there for the night. 

Thp iJGit morning ihey began' to move forward again: 
and now the f^yr^cuiianFLi t)esetting them quite round in a 
circle, poured volLi^ys of dnrts and arrows among theni, and' 
wound etl numbers. If, indeed, the Athenians sallied out 
agaiimt ihprrtj ihey rotrcmtod ; but when the Athenians drew 
bncfct they then pressed upon their retreat ; and, falling in 
chiefly amo^g their rear, if at any time they pot small parties 
lb flight, they struck a consternation into tne whole army. 
BuIt for a l^tie timet in aiich a train of skirmishings, the Athe- 
nians made good thetr ground ; and advancing afterward the 
ietigth of five or six it^dm* they halted in a plain. Here 
also the Syracaaan» no bnger molested them, but withdrew 
t6 their own camp. 

This night it was determined by Nicias and Demosthenes, 
that, since the army was reduced to so low a condition, and 
began already to be pressed with a total failure of provisions ; 
since, farther, large numbers had been wounded in the many 
incidental assaults of the enemy, they should first kindle a 
great number of fires, and then march the whole army off, no 
Idnger by this route which they had first projected, but by an- 
other towards the sea, quite contrary to that which the Syra- 
cQsans had already preoccupied and guarded. The residue 
of the march was no longer pointed towards Catana, but to 
the other coast of Sicily, towards Camarina, and Gela, and 
the cities in that quarter, both Grecian and Barbarian. In 
p't^i-suance of this, a large number of fires being kindled, 
they dislodged in the deiul of night. 

Tliis part of their retreat (as is the general fate of armies, 
but especially of the greatest, ever subject to fears and pan- 
ics, particularly when moving in the night and on hostiU 
gtound, and conscious, farther, that the enemy is close af 
their heels) was made in a sad and disorderly manner. The 
column, indeed, under Nicias, which composed the van, kep' 
firm together in a body, and quite outmarched the rest of thf 

* About half a miile. 
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army : bat that under Demostbenei, being one half at least, 
\( not the major part, of the whole force, was separated from 
ibc van, and came on in great confusion and disorder. How- 
niver, by the dawn of day, they reached the coast ; and, gain- 
ing the great road which is called the Helorine, took their 
route along it, that, after they had reached the river Cacypa- 
ris, they might pierce upwards along the course of that river 
into the heart of the country : for thus they hoped to meet 
with the Siculi, whom they had summoned to be ready on 
their route. But, when they bad gained the sight of that 
river, they found its banks already occupied by a Syracusan 
guard, busy in throwing up a rampart and palisade to defend 
its passage. This party they soon dispersed, and passed the 
river, and from thence advanced towards another river, the 
Erineus ; for thus their guides had planned their route. 

In the meantime the Syracusans and allies, when the day 
was clearly broke, and they knew the Athenians had stolea 
off, began in general to throw heavy imputations on Gylippas, 
as if the Athenians had made their escape through his conni- 
vance. Yet> beginning the pursuit with all possible expedi- 
tion (and it was easily discovered what route they had taken), 
they came up with them about the hour of repast : and, as 
they fell in first with the colunm under the orders of Demos- 
thenes, which composed the rear, and had moved in a more 
slow and disorderly manner than the van, because the dark- 
ness of the night had so highly incommoded and confounded 
their march, they immediately charged them and fought. 
The Syracusan cavalry beset them quite round (the more 
easily, indeed, as they were separated from the van), and 
drove them into one crowded heap. But the column under 
Nicias was now fifty stadia* before them ; for Nicias led 
them forward with great celerity, concluding that their safety 
consisted, not in lingering voluntarily at so critical a period, 
i)T exposing themselves to an engagement, but in pushing for- 
ward with their utmost speed, and fighting only when by abso- 
iiite necessity they were compelled to fight. But then De- 
mosthenes was involved in a much more laborious and con- 
tinued toil ; because, as he filed off last, the enemies were 
leit upon his rear ; and, soon convinced that they had begun 
the pursuit, he was obliged, not so much to move forward, as 

* About five miles. 
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to draw up his troops in the order of battle, till by such neces- 
eitated lingering he was environed by them, and hnnself and 
the body ot Athenians under him were thrown into high tu- 
mult and confusion : for now, hemmed in as they were on 
a certain spot, quite surrounded by walls, and whence the 
issues both on one side and the other were full of olive- 
tf ees, they were terribly galled on their flanks by the darts of 
the enemy. This kind of annoyance the Syracusans wisely 
chose to give them, and to decline all close engagement ; be* 
cause, to hazard the latter against enemies now become quite 
desperate, they judged would niake more for the advantage 
o¥ the Athenians than of themselves : though, at the same 
time, a kind of frugahty, inspired by the great career of suc- 
cess they had already obtained, taught them not id exhaust 
their strength on superfluous encounters, and persuaded them 
that thus they might efl*ectually subdue and make this great 
aimiy their pnsoners. When, therefore, for the whole remain- 
der of the day, they had galled them on all sides with missive 
weapons, and now perceived that the Athenians and their al- 
lies were reduced to a miserable plight, by the wounds which 
triey had received and the other calamities which lay hard 
upon them, Gylippus, in concert with the Sytacusans and al- 
lies, caused a herald to proclaim — first, that " such inhabi- 
tants of the isles as would come over to them should rest in 
the secure enjoyment of their liberty :" upon which some 
dties, though not many, went over to them : and, in the next 
place, after some time, a surrender was agreed on of the whole 
Irody of troops commanded by Demosthenes, on the terms 
that " they should deliver bp their arms, and no one should 
sufl^er death, either by public execution, or the miseries of a 
prison, or the want of necessary subsistence." Thus this 
whole body, to the number of six thousand men, surrendered 
themselves prisoners, and produced all the silver they had 
about them, which they were commanded to throw into the 
Kollows of shields, four of which m this manner were fiHed full' 
with spoil; and these piisdhers the victors immediately led 
away to Syracuse. 

But Nicias and the column under his command arrived the 
sanae day on the banks of the Erineus ; and, having passed 
that river, halted on an eminence. The day following the 
Syracusans, coming up to his post, notified t6 Nicias, that 
'* those under Demosthenes had surrendered," and summoned' 
▲ a2 
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him to follow their example. locreduloui of the fact, he 
begged leave to send out a horseman to discover the truth ; 
who upon his return affirming that '* they had actually surren- 
dered," Nicias sent an intimation to Gyiippus and the Syracu* 
sans that he was ready to stipulate, in the name of the Athe- 
nians, that " whatever sums the Syracusans had expended in 
this war should be fairly reimbursed, on condition the forces 
under his command might have free departure ; but, till the 
money could be paid, he would leave with them a number of 
Athenians as hostages for performance, a man for a talent" 

Gyiippus and the Syracusans refused the offer ; and, resu- 
ming offensive measures, ranged their parties quite round the 
eminence, and poured in their missive weapons upon them 
till the evening. This body of troops was also sadly dis- 
tressed for want of bread and necessary subsistence. Watch- 
ing, however, for the dead and silent hours of the night, they 
were then determined to continue their march. They accorti- 
ingly took up their arms ; the Syracusans perceived it, and sang 
the paean of alarm. The Athenians were thus convinced that 
they could not dislodge without being discovered, and so 
grounded their arms again, all but one party of three hundred 
men ; for these having forced themselves a passage through 
the guards, made off in the night as fast as it was possible. 

So soon as the day appeared, Nicias, at the head of his 
troops, led them forwards. But the Syracusans and allies 
pressed upon him on all sides in the usual manner, pouring in 
volleys of darts and javelins. The Athenians made the best 
of their way to reach the river Asinarus ; not only because, 
annoyed on all sides by the irruption of the numerous caval- 
ry and skirmishing parties, they concluded they should be 
eased of these could they once pass that river, but also through 
bodily fatigue and a, vehement desire to extinguish their thirst. 
When, therefore, they were upon the bank, they rushed into 
the river ; no longer observant of order, but each single soldier 
intent on passing the first of the army. And the enemy, who 
now pressed hard upon them, had rendered the pa:$sage al- 
ready a business of toil : for, obliged as they were to go down 
in confused heaps, they fell and trampled upon one another ; 
some, embarrassed by their spears and luggage, met with in- 
stant destruction ; others, entangled in the crowd, were car- 
ried away by the current. The hither bank of the river was 
now filled with Syracusans ; and, it being naturally steep. 
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they poared down their darts upon the Athenians, numbers 
of whom were drinking greedily of the stream, confusedly 
hampered together in the hollow of the channel. The Pelo- 
ponnesians, plunging in after them, made a great slaughter 
of those who were in the river. The water was immediately 
discoloured with blood ; but the stream, polluted with mud 
and gore, deterred them not from drinking it greedily, nor 
many of them from fighting desperately for a draught of it. 
But, in short, when the carcasses of the dead began to lie 
heaped one upon another in the river, and the whole army 
was become • a continued carnage,* of some in the river, 
and those who were making off from the banks by the horse- 
men of the foe, Nicias surrendered himself prisoner to Gy- 
lippus, into whose power he chose to fall sooner than into 
that of the Syracusans. He told him, that " he himself and 
the LacedsBmonlans might decide his fate as best pleased 
themselves : but entreated that a stop miffht be put to the 
slaughter of his soldiers." Upon this, Gylippus issued out 
orders to give quarter ; and thus they carried off the rem- 
nants of this body as prisoners of war, such excepted as were 
secreted by their captors, the number of which was large. 
Having, farther, detached a party in pursuit of the thrle hun- 
dred, who in the night had Woken through the guard, they 
also made them prisoners. The whole number now collected 
together as the public prize was not large ; but very numer- 
ous were they who were clandestinely secreted. Not a town 
in Sicily but was crowded with them, since these had not 
surrendered upon terms like those under Demosthenes. A 
considerable number had also perished ; for this was a terri- 
ble slaughter ; nay, there was no one greater in the course 
. of the Sicilian war ; and in the preceding skirmishes, which 
had happened very frequently during the march, not a few 
had been slain. Yet, notwithstanding all this, many made 
their escape; some from the scenes of action, and others 
from their prisons, from whence they afterward gained an 
c^portunity to run away. These repaired to Catana, as a 
itafe resort. 

And now the Syracusans and allies, in one grand collective 
body, having amassed together as large a number of prisoners 

* According to Diodorus Siculus, the number of the slain 
amounted to eighteen thousand men. 
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as they possibly could, and all the spoils, returned in triumph 
to Syracuse. The bulk of prisoners, whether oY the Athe- 
nians or their confederates, whom they had taken, they thrust 
down into the quarries, concluding that from such a confine- 
ment they could not possibly make escape ; but Nicias and 
Demoatherii^St in spiTe of nil the rernonstrancea of Gifllppusi, 
they butchf reil - for Gylippus imaj^ined I hat the finishing of 
thia war would invpM himsplf with pre-eminent degrees of 
lory, if, beiiiticE the real of his achievementSr he could ctn^ 
lOijie lo the lincedirjnotiiHh* thfl gen fi raid of the t^nemy. It 
haJ, farther, &n brippeninl, that one of these, that is, Demfls- 
thene«, was rcgfird^d a^ Iheir mo$t inveterate enemy, because 
of hk4 exploits againnt them in the Island of Sphi^cteria and Py- 
Ins i and the other, Niciaa, as their most sincere ^ell- wisher, 
from his behaviour on Lhaae very incidents : for Nicias ha<| 
BlrenuQUHly exerted himself in behalf of those Lacedos mo n<ian4i 
tvho were rnade pritionera in the island. It waa be who pre* 
Tailed with the Aiheiii^ns to iriiGrn the treaty , in pursuance of 
which they were rf^leased, For euch service a done thenri} 
the Lacedn^moniana had a kimlni^ss for him ; and it had been 
chie%«]wing to hi a anssirance of thia that he surrendered 
himaelf prisoner to Gylippus. But a party of the Syracusans, 
■fl was generally reported, fearful, becauae they had kept up 
a correspond ente with him, leat, if put to the torturf^, he mi^lil 
nowj amid the general proaperitys involve th'^rn in trouble ; 
othera alaot and, not least of all, the Cormthians, lest^ as he 
IV as rich, he might purchase the connivance of hia keepers lo 
get hia liberty, mid then again mi^ht hare Jnflufince enough 
to foment fresh stirs lo their prejudicei obtained the con- 
currence of their allies, and put him to death. For these, or 
reasons most nearly neighbouring to these, waa Nicias doom- 
ed to destruction ; though the man, of all the Grecians rn the 
preaent age, who leaat deserved so wretched a cataairophe, 
since hia whole life was one uniform aeries of piety towards 
the Deity.* 

As for those who were doomed to the qtiarries, the Syra- 
cusans treated them at first with outrageous severity. As 
^reat numbers were crowded together in this hollow dun- 
geon, the beams of the sun, in the first place, and then the 
suffocating air, annoyed them in a more terrible manner, be- 

* Mr. Hobbes, in his translation, has omitted this last comma. 
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cause the aperture was left uncovered ; and each succeeding 
night, the reverse of the preceding day, autumnal and nipping, 
through such vicissitudes, threw them into strange disorders. 
Thu^ straitened as they were for room, they did whatever 
they had to do on one and the same spot ; and the carcasses 
of those who died lay heaped up promiscuously together, as 
some expired of their wounds, and others perished through 
the vicissitudes of air they suffered, or some other such dead- 
ly cause. At length the stench became intolerably noisome : 
and they were farther oppressed with hunger and thirst : for, 
during the sp&ce of eight months, the allowance to each was 
only a cotyl* of water and two cotylst of bread a day. Nay, 
whatever species of misery numbers cooped up in so close a 
confinement might be liable to suffer, not one of these but 
pressed cruelly upon them. They were all thus thronged 
and dieted together for seventy days : but, after this term, 
all but the Athenians, and such of the Sicilians and Italians 
as had joined with them in the invasion, were sold out for 
slaves, t 
What the whole number of prisoners was, it is hard ex- 

♦ Little more than half a pint. . t Abotit 32 solid inches. 

X " The decent and engaging behaviour of the Athenians was 
of great service to them ; for by it they either soon obtained 
their liberty, or were highly esteemed and caressed by their 
masters. Some of them were indebted for their freedom to 
Euripides. The Sicilians, it seems, were fonder of the muse 
of Euripides, than were even the people who lived in Greece it- 
self If the strangers, who were often resorting to Sicily, 
brought them any specimens or morsels of his poetry, they 
learned them by neart, and with high delight communicated 
them to their friends. It is said that several, who bv this 
means earned their liberty, went afterward to wait upon Eurip- 
ides, in token of their gratitude ; assuring him, some of them, 
that they had been released from slavery for teaching their 
masters what pieces of bis writings they were able to repeat ; 
and others, that, when vagabonds tdter the defeat, they had been 
snpplied with meat and drink for singing some of his lines. 
This is not to be wondered at : since even a Cauniao vessel, 
which, being hard chased by pirates, and endeavouring to get 
for refuge into a Sicilian harbour, was however kept off by force ; 
till at length, being asked whether they could repeat any of Eu- 
ripides* verses, they answered in the affirmative ; upon which 
they obtained immediate reception and refuge." — Phaarch in th§ 
life of Nicias. 
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actly to relate ; but, however, they could not be fewer than 
seVen thousand. And this proved to be the greatest Grecian 
exploit of all that hi^pened m the course of this war ; and, in 
my opjinion, of all that occurred in the whole history of Greece ; 
since the event to the victors was most glorious, and to the 
vanquished most calamitous; for in every respect they were 
totally overpowered, and their miseries in no respect had any 
mitigation ; in short, root and branch, as is commonly said, 
their land- army and their shipping , were now ruined; nay, 
nothing belonging to them was exempted from destruction ; 
and few, out of ail their numbers, had the good fortune to re- 
visit their native country. 

Such were the transactions in Sicily.* 

* Some Iambic verses of an unknown author are found at 
the end of this book in the later Oreek editions ; and I beg the 
reader to accept the following translation of them :— 
" The pride of glory, the exalted height. 
The frequent trophies on the land and sea. 
The long career of well-deserved success. 
On which their great forefsthers tower'd aloft. 
While Persia trembled at the Athenian name, 
Now drooped at once I—A chaos soon succeeds. 
Of anarchy, destruction, and distress : 
Low ebb'd the state, as high it erst had flowed.** 
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BOOK VIII. 

The news of the overthrow in Sicilj causes a great constema- 
, tion at Athens.— All Greece is in combination against them; 
and their dependants are meditating revolts.— YiAB XX. Re- 
volt of the Ghians.— An alliance between Darias Nothus and 
the Lacedsmonians.— -The war transferred to Ionia. — Battle 
of Miletus. — A second alliance between Darius and the Lace- 
daemonians.— Proceedings at Chios.— Revolt of Rhodes. — 
The politic conduct of Alcibiades : his intrigues.— A sedition 
aitnong the Atheniafts at Samoa in favour of an oli^archy.-i- 
Phtynichus counterploter Alcibiades. — A third aUiance be- 
twech D^us and the Lacedsmonians. — ¥■▲& XX(. Pro- 
ceedings, at Chios.— The, democracy overturned in sevend 
pl4^ of the Athenian jurisdiction ; and at Athens, by the in- 
fluei^ce of Antiphch Phrynichus, ana Theramenes.— A council 
of four hundred take upon them the government. — The army 
at Saraos declares for the democracy, recalls Alcibiades, and 
elects him general.— Athens full of factions. — Phrynichus 
stabbed.— A tumult; in the midst of which the fleet of the 
enemy appear^ in sight.— Battle of Eretria, and revolt of Eu- 
bosa. — Tm four hundred are deposed, and a new form of gov- 
ernment settled at Athens.— The banishment of Alcibiades 
repealed.— Battle of Cynoe-Sema. 

7BAR XIX. 

Whpn the news was reported at Athens, no belief for a 
long time was given, evert though the most creditable part of 
the soldiery, who had made their escape from this disastrous 
business, proved it by a circumstatitial relation, that so total 
a destruction was become their lot.* But no sooner were 
they convinced of its reality^ than their resentments burst 

* Plutarch, from report, tells an odd story on thu occasion. 
" A stranger, who (it seems) had come ashore at the Pinsos, 
and had set him down in a barber's shop, began to talk about 
the overthrow in Sicily as a point well known at Athens. The 
barber, hearing it before any other person had die news, ran 
with all speed up into the city ; and, having first informed the 
magistrates of it, spread the report in An instant all over the fo- 
rum. Consternation and tninutt at once ensued. The magis- 
trates convened an assembly of the people, and produced the 
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forth against those of the orators who4iad advised and recom- 
mended the expedition, as if their own suffrages had never 
concurred to its execution. They farther vented their gall 
against those retailers of oracles and foretellers of future 
events, against all in general, who, pretending privity to the 
will of heaven, had elevated their hopes with the certain con- 
quest of Sicily. On all sides now all manner of disasters 
environed them about ; and never had Athens been thrown 
into so great a consternation and dejection as at the present 
juncture : for now, besides what each private family suffered, 
as the public at the same time had lost the bulk of its heavy- 
armed and horsemen, and that flowei; of its youth which they 
saw it impossible to replace, they were sorely dejected. Con- 
scious, farther, that they had not shipping sufficient in their 
docks for a fresh equipment, nor money in the public treasury, 
nor even hands to man what vessels they had left, they gave 
up all hope of deliverance in the present plunge. Their en- 
emies from Sicily they imagined would soon enter the Piraeus 
with a po"werful navy, especially as they were flushed with 
such a career of success ; and their enemies nearer home 
would now, for a certainty, redouble their preparations, and 
with the utmost resolution fkll upon them at once both by a«a 
and land, and be farther strengthened by the revolt of their 
own temporizing confederates. At last, however, they agreed 
it was their duty to do what mi^t yet be done ; not basely 
to abandon their own preservation, but to fit out a navy, by 
collecting from all -possible resources both timber and money ; 
and timely to secure their own dependant states, above all, 
Euboea ; and to reduce the expenses of the civil administra- 
tion with all possible economy ; and to lodgre the sovereignty 
in the hands of a select body of old experienced statesmen, 
whose maturer counsels might, if possible, yet extricate the 
state from its present misfortunes. Such an effect had the 
general consternation now upon them, an effect not unusual 
with a people, that they became heartily disposed to order 

barber before them. He was called upon to tell from whom he 
had the news ; and when he could not name the person, being 
looked upon as an idle fellow and a disturber of the public peace, 
he was unmediately tied upon the wheel, and a long time 
whirled round upon it, till several persons arrived who save a 
minute and circUEistantial account of the whole."— X|/e cf 
Nicia$. 
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l^eir government urig)))t. And, as to such resolntiotis the^ 
eame, they propeedea, farther^ to put them in executioo : 
and the sontmer ended. 

f n the begmning of the ensaing winter, animated by the 
terrible blow the Athenians had received in Sicily, the whole 
body of Greece was alert against them* Even such as had 
hitherto observed a strict neutrality, without so much as 
waiting for a formal invitation to accede, thought it incum- 
bent upon themselves no longer to be absent from the war, 
but voluntarily to enter the lists against the Athenians. Not 
a rtate but reasoned thus: that "themselves also, these 
Athenians, had they socceeded in Sicily, would undoubtedly 
have attacked ;" and then concluded that, <* as the war fbi 
certainty was very nearly finished, it would be glorious foi 
them to have a hand in its completion." But the old con- 
federates of the Lacedflemonian8,.a8 their desires were greater, 
so they exerted themselves now with higher alacrity tlutn ever 
to procure a speedy relaxation of their heavy burdens. Yet, 
in a most remarkable manner, such states as were dependant 
upon Athens manifested their readiness to revolt, even be- 
yond the bounds of caution; since now they formed their 
judgments in all the warmth of indignation, and could discern 
no probable method by which the Athenians could retard their 
ruin for another summer. 

All these circumstances coinciding, the Lacedagmonian 
Btate became prodigiously alert : and, above all, with the ex- 
pectation that their confederates of Sicily, with a powerful re- 
enforcement, as their navies must now of necessity act in^ 
concert, would be with them, in all probability, very early in 
the spring. In every view their hopes were gallant and elate. 
They determined to go on with the war without any delay; 
concluding that, if once brought well to a conclusion, they 
Bhould ever for the future be released from such dangers an 
Iwd lately threatened from Athens, in case Sicily had been 
reduced ; and, should they now demolish their competitors* 
nust remain for the future supreme leaders of Greece, with- 
out fear of a reverse. 

Instantly, therefore, Agis their king, though in the depth 
of winter, sallying forth with a body of troops from Decelea, 
marched round Sie confederacy, levying sums of money for 
^e service of the marine. Turning his route to the MeUan 
Gulf, he took a large booty from the (Etsans, against whom. 

THU. — VOL. u. — B B 
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their enmity had been of long duration, which he conyerted 
into money. He also compelled those Achaeans who were 
seated in the Phthiotis, and other states in this quarter depend- 
ant on Thessaly^ spite of all the complaints and murmurs of 
the Thessalians, to give him some hostages for their good be- 
haviour, and to furnish him with money. He disposed of 
these hostages into safe custody at Corinth, and spared no 
pains to get them over into the alliance. 

The I^cedemonians, farther, circulated an order amoQg 
their states for the building of one hundred sail of ships. 
They taxed themselves and the Boeotians to furnish respect- 
ively twenty-five ; the Phocians and Locrians fifteen ; the 
Corinthians fifteen ; the Arcadians, and Pellenians, and Si- 
cyonians, ten ; the Megareans, and Tnszenians, and Epidau- 
rians, and Heroiionians, ten. They went to work with all 
other needful preparations, that they might prosecute the war 
briskly upon the first approach of spring. 

The Athenians, on the other hand, ware not remiss in 
preparing for their own defence ; since, in pursuance of the 
plan they had formed, they were busy during all the winter 
in building of ships, having collected proper quantities of tim- 
ber ; and in fortifying Sunium, that the navigation of their 
victuallers round that cape might be preserved from molesta- 
tion. They also evacuated the fortress in Laconia which 
they had raised in the voyage to Sicily ; and in all respects, 
where they judged themselves involved in any less needful 
expense, they contracted their disbursements with the utmost 
frugality. But their principal care was keeping a close eye 
upon their dependants, that they might not revolt. 

Amid these employments of both parties, which were noth- 
ing less than most earnest preparations on all sides, as if war 
was just in its commencement, the Eubceans took the lead, 
and sent ambassadors this winter to treat with Agis about a 
revolt from the Athenians. Agis accepted what terms thej 
proposed ; and sent for Alcamenes, the son of Sthenelaidas, 
and Melanthos, from Lacedasmon, to pass over as command- 
ers into Euboeia. Accordingly they arrived, with a body of 
citizens newly enfranchised,* to th^ number of about three 
hundred ; ana Agis was preparing for their transportation ; 
but in this interval the Lesbians arrived, with declarations 
of their readiness to revolt ; and, as they were seconded by 

* Neodamodes. 
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the recommendations of the Boeotians, Agis was persuaded 
to put off for a time the affair of Euboea, and hegan to ezpe- 
dite the revolt of the Lesbians^ having assigned them Alca- 
menes for their governor, who was to have passed over to 
Euboea. The Boeotians promised to send them ten ships, 
and Agis ten. These points were transacted without the 
privity of the Lacedaemonian state ; for Agis, so long as he 
continued at Decelea, having under his command the arrav 
of the state, was invested with a power of sending detact 
ments whithersoever he thought proper, and to levy men and 
money at his own discretion : and it may with truth be af- 
firmed, that the confederates, during this period, paid a much 
greater deference to him than to the state of Lacedaemon ; 
for, having a powerful force under his own orders, he was 
formidable in his every motion. And thus he arbitrarily set- 
tled the negotiation of the Lesbians. 

But then the Chians and the Erythraeans, who were also 
desirous to revolt, addressed themselves, not to Agis, but at 
Lacedaemon. In their company also went thither an ambas- 
sador from Tissaphernes, who was lieutenant for Darius, the 
son of Artaxerxes, in the maritime provinces of Asia. Even 
Ti*^aphernes concerned himself now to inflame the Pelopon- 
nesian ardour, and promised them large supplies : for lately 
he had been snmmoned by the king to make returns of the 
revenue of his government ; which, not being able to exact 
from the Grecian cities, because of the Athenians, he was 
run into a large arreaY. He concluded, therefore, that, could 
he demolish the Athenians, he then with great ease might 
levy the tributes ; what is more, might make the Lacedaemo- 
nians confederates to the king ; and might at length convey 
to him, either alive or dead, Amorges, the bastard son of Pis- 
suthnes, who had revolted in Caria, as the king had expressly 
commanded. The Chians, therefore, and Tissaphernes, were 
now negotiatmg this point in concert. 

Calligitus, the son of Laophon, a Megarean, and Timago* 
ras, the son of Athenagoras, a Cyzicene, both exiles from 
their native places and refuged with Pharnabazus, the son 
of Phamabacus, arrived at Lacedaemon about the same point 
of time, commissioned by Pharnabazus to procure an aid of 
shipping for the Hellespont, by which he might be enabled 
ythe very same thins as Tissaphernes desired) to work the 
revolt of the cities within his district from the Athenian obe 
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dieBCS, becaBM of the tributes, and expeditiously to gam for 
himseU' the credit of having procured for his master Uie alii* 
aocft of the Lacedsmonians. «A« the ageots of Phamabazus 
and those also of Tissaphemes were negotiating the same 
point, though apart from each other, a great debate arose 
among the statesmen at Laced»mon ; one party insisting, 
with vehemence, that an aid of shipping and a land-force 
shwld be sent to Ionia and Chios ; another parly, that they 
should be sent first to Hellespont. The Lacedemonians. 
hower«lr, complied by far the sopnest with the demands of 
the Chians and Tissaphemes. Alcibiades, indeed, espoused 
the cause of the latter, from aiv extraordinary zeal to mark he- 
reditary friendship to Endius, who at this juncture presided ia 
the college of ephori. On this account it was that the family 
of Alcibiades, m compliment to this friendship, had taken a 
Jjacedsmonian name ; for this Endius was the son of an Al- 
cibiades. Yet, previously, the Lacedaamonians despatched 
Pbrynis, a person born and educated in those parts, to Chios, 
to inspect the state of affairs there, and report whether they 
had so large a number of shipping as they pretended, and 
their situation in other respects equalised the fine account 
they had given of it. Accordingly, when Phrynis had report- 
ed ** that all the accounts they had heard were- true,*' the 
(Chians and Erythrasans were instantly admitted allies. They 
voted, farther, to send them forty sail of shipping, as there 
were already assembled at Chios not fewer than sixty from 
places which the Chians named. Ten of these they design- 
ed to despatch, as soon as possible, under the command of 
Melanchridas, who was appointed admiral. But afterward, the 
shock of an earthquake being felt, instead of Melanchridas 
they sent Chalcideus ; and, instead of ten, equipped in Laco- 
nia only five ships for their service. 

Here the winter ended ; and the nineteenth year of this 
war came also to an end, of which Thucydides has compiled 
the history. 

Y»AE XX.* 

Summer now coming on, as the Chians were most ear- 
nestly soliciting the despatch of the ships, and also afraid 
lest the Athenians should get notice of their transactional Iw 

* Before Christ 412. 
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the whole of the negotiation had been carried on without the 
knowledge of the latter, the Lacedaemonians sent to Corinth 
three citizens of Sparta, to prevail with that state for the 
transportation of their ships with all possible expedition across 
the isthmus, from the other sea into that which lies towards 
Athens, that all in a body might stand away for Chios ; as 
well those which Aeis had destined for the service of Lesbos 
as the rest. The whole number of shipping belonging to the 
aHiance, now assembled together there, amounted to thirty- 
nine. 

But Calligitus truly and Tiraa^oras refused, in the name 
of Phamabazus, to have any participation in the expedition to 
Chios ; nor would part with the money they had brought 
with them, which was five^and-twenty talents,* to disburse 
this equipment. They intended to get another fitted out, 
which should sail away under their own orders. 

As for Agis,- when he now perceived that the Lacediemo- 
nians were determined to go first to Chios, he no longer suf- 
fered his own projects to clash with those of the state ; but 
the confederates now assembling at Corinth proceeded to 
draw up a plan of operations. It was accordingly agreed 
that they should go nrst to Chios, under the command of 
Chalcideus, who fitted out the five ship^ in Laconia ; from 
thence to Lesbos, under the command of Alcamenes, whom 
Agis had destmed for that service : in the last place they 
should proceed to Hellespont, and in this service it was 
agreed beforehand that Clearchus, the son of Ramphias, 
should take upon him the command. But the first step 
should be the transportation of a moiety of th^ir shipping 
across the isthmus, which were immediately to stand out to 
sea, that the attention of the Athenians might be less enga- 
ged upon such as were already in their course than on those 
which were to follow : for now they determined to cross the 
sea in an open insulting manner, as they contemned the pres- 
ent impotence of the Athenians, because they had no consid- 
erable force anywhere at sea. 

When these resolutions were formally completed, they im- 
mediately transported one-and-twenty ships. Expeditious 
sailing was earnestly solicited ; but the Corinthians declared 
a reluctance to go the voyage till they had celebrated the 

• 4843/. 15t. sterling. 
bb2 
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Isthmian games, which were at hand. To remove this obsta- 
cle, Agis declared himself ready to have the whole procedure 
charged to his own account, that they might be cleared Sroin 
a breach of the Isthmian cessation. The Corinthiaxis doi 
complying with this proposal, and delay necessarily reaultinfl 
from it, tne Athenian* gained by this an earlier discovery o? 
the negotiations of the Chians ; and, despatching Aristocra- 
tes, one of their generals, charged them openly with the gviilt 
of such a procedure. The Chians as strenuously denying the 
charge, they commanded them to send away their shipping 
forthwith to Athens by way of pledge for their safety. 

The Chians accordingly *sent seven. But the detachment 
of these was entirely owing to the popular party of that island, 
who had been kept in utter ignorance of the late negotintioD. 
The few who were privy to it had no mind to incur the pop* 
ular resentment before they were enabled to stem its foij ; 
especially as now they bad resigned aU hope of the arrival of 
the Peloponnesians, whose motions were exceedingly dilatory- 

In the ineantinie the Isthmian games were Mlemnized; 
and at these the Athenians, who had the regular invitation 
sent them, assisted in form. The practices of the Chiana 
became here more apparent to them than ever. No sooner, 
therefore, were tbdy returned to Athens, than they put all 
the needful expedients in readiness, to prevent the squadron 
which was to sail from Cencfaree from passing undiscovered. 

When the festival was over, the latter, with one-and<twen- 
ty sail, under the command of Alcamenes, stood out to sea 
in order for Chios. And the Athenians, advancing against 
them, at first with an equal number of ships, stood off again 
into open sea ; but, when the Peloponnesians would not fol- 
low them far, but stood into the land, the Athenians disap- 
peared ; for, having among their number the seven ships of 
the Chians, they thought it not safe to trust them : but, hav- 
ing afterward manned out others, to the amount of thirty -^ev* 
en, they drove the enemy along the coast into Pir»us of the 
Corinthians : this is a desert harbour, and the last upon tbo 
confines of Epidauria. One ship, indeed, which the enemy 
eame up with at sea, the Peloponnesians lost ; but all the 
rest they drew together to a station within the harbour. Hera 
the Athenians attacked them, on the water with their ships^ 
and by land with a party sent purposely on shore. The at- 
tack was attended with great cwfnsion, and carried on in a 
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disorderly mstmer. The party of the Athenians which at- 
tacked from the land disabled the bulk of the sqnadron, and 
killed the commander Alcamenes; some also of their own 
people perished in the action. But, when the dispute was 
ended, they posted a sufficient number of their ships to lie 
facing thofte of the enemy ; and, with the remainder, anchored 
near a little island, on which, as it lay at a small distance, they 
formed an encampment, and sent away to Athens for a re-en- 
forcement. 

In favour of the Peloponoesians came up, on the day foU 
lowing, not only the Corinthians, but soon alter a number also 
of others, from the adjacent country, in aid of the squadron ; 
who, perceiving that the preservation of it would be a work 
of laborious tou on so desert a coast, were sadly perplexed. 
Some argued vehemently for setting the ships on fire ; but 
at length it was concluded to draw them ashore, and, en- 
camping with their land-forces round them, to guard them 
Irom the enemy till some convenient opportunity should offer 
of getting them away. Agis, also, when informed of their 
situation, sent to them Thermo, a citizen of Sparta. 

To the Lacediemonians the first advice that had been sent 
was this : — that ** the squadron had set sail from the isth- 
mus ;" for orders had been given Alcamenes by the ephori, 
that, when this point was executed, he should despatch a 
horseman to them: and immediately then they had deter- 
mined to despatch away the commander Ghalcideus* accom- 
panied by Alcibiades, with the five ships of their own equip- 
mitnt ; but, at the instant they were ready to move ofif^ the 
oews arrived that ** the squadron had been driven into Pi* 
reus/* Dejected by this unexpected event, because they 
had stumbled in the very first entrance on an Ionian war, they 
no longer persisted in the design of sending away their own 
ships, but even thought of recalling some of those which were 
Already at sea. But, au this was discovered by Alcibiades, 
he «gain persuaded Endius and the other ephori by no 
means entirely to give op the expedition ; assuring them, 
that, ** by a timely despatch, they yet mi^ht make that island 
before any information of the disaster which had befallen the 
squadron could reach the Chians ; and of himself, were he 
once in Ionia, he could easily eifectuate the revolt of the cities, 
by opening their eyes in respect to the weakness of the Athe- 
nians and the hearty and vigoroos interposition of the Lace- 
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daemonians, since on these topics he should be beard with 
greater deference than any other person whatever." He 
also privately encouraged Endius with the prospect of " great 
glory to himself, if through him Ionia could be brought to 
revolt, and the king be made confederate to Lacedsemon, 
while Agis had no hand in these masterlj strokes of policy ;" 
for he happened now to be at variance with Agis.* By stich 
insinuations Alcibiades prevailed upon the ephori and En- 
dius, and sailed away with the five ships, in company with 
Chalcideus, the LacedsBmonian ; and the voyage they per- 
formed with all possible expedition. 

About the same time the sixteen ships, which had been at 
the war of Sicily under the orders of Gylippus, regained in 
safety the Peloponnesian ports. They had been intercepted 
near Leucadia, and terribly harassed by twenty- seven sail of 
Athenians, commanded by Hippocles, the son of Menippus, 
who was stationed there to watch the return of the fleet from 
Sicily. Yet only a single ship was lost. The rest, escaping 
the Athenian chase, arrived safe in the harbour of Corinth. 

But Chalcideus and Alcibiades, who were now upon their 
voyage, stopped and detained whatever they met, that their 
course might not be divulged : and, touching first at Cory- 
cus on the main, and there setting at liberty such as they 
had detained, and gaining a conference with some of the 
Chians who were privy to their designs, by whom being ad- 

♦ No reasons are here assigned for the variance between Al- 
cibiades and Agis. Numbers of probable ones might oocur 
from the different tempers and manners of the persons : but we 
learn from Plutarch that Alcibiades had been intriguing wit a 
Timsa, the wife of Agis, and had a son by her, who was called 
Leotychides, disowned afterward by Agis, and incapacitated 
from succeeding to the throne. Alcibiades was always disso- 
lute ; and yet this, it seems, was merely to gratify his pride, 
since he declared his intention in this intrigue to have been that 
his descendants might rei^n at Sparta. This fine gentleman 
from Athens was exceedinglv a^freeable in the eyes of her 
Spartan majesty ^ even though his deportment at Sparta was 
such as if he had been trained from his birth in the severe dis- 
cipline of Lycurgus. He was a thorough Spartan— shaved 
close, plunged into cold water, could make a meal on dry bread, 
and feast on black broth. " One would think,*' says Plutarch, 
" he had never kept a cook in his life, never seen a perfumer, 
nor ever worn a Milesian robe."— £i/e of AlcUriadet. 
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vised to make directly for the harbour of Chios, without anj 
formal notification, they arrived th^e, entirely unexpected by 
the Chians. By this, the many were thrown at once into as* 
tonishment and terror ; but the few had so conducted matters 
that the council was that moment sitting ; in which Chalci- 
deus and Alcibiades being admitted, thi^ said — that '* many 
other ships were coming up ;" but, suppressing all mention of 
the squadron blocked up at Pirs&us, the Chians declared a 
revolt from the Athenians, and the Erythrsans soon followed 
their example. 

So far successful, they passed on with three ships to Cla- 
zomenaB, and caused that city also to revolt. Instantly upon 
this the Clazomenians crossed over into the continent, and 
fortified PoUohne, to be a place of safe resort for themselves, 
in case obliged to quit the isle they- occupied at present. All 
the revolters, in short, were warmly employed in fortifying 
their tqwns, and making preparations for war. 

At Athens the news soon arrived of the revolt of Chios. 
They were now convinced that horrid and apparent dangers 
already environed them about, and that the rest of their depoid' 
ants would not lonff be quiet, when the most powerful stato 
among them had thrown off the yoke. Now, therefore, the 
thousand talents,* which through all the course of the war they 
had religiously refrained from touching, the penalties being dis- 
charged which the law inflicted upon him who should move, or 
whoever should vote it, amid their present consternation, they 
decreed ** should be employed in the pi&blic service, and that 
a large number of ships should by this means be equif^d ; 
thaty farther, from the squadron which blocked up Piraeus, 
eight ships should immediately be detached ;'* which, accord- 
ingly, qnttting the blockade, pursued the squadron under 
Chalcideus, but, being unable to come up with them, return- 
ed again. This detachment was commanded by Strombi- 
chides, the son of Diotimus ; that " soon after twelve others, 
under the orders of Thrasycles, should repair to Chios, there 
also to be detached from the same blockade." Having, 
moreover, fetched off the seven vessels belongingto the Chi- 
ans, which assisted in forming the blockade at Piraeus, they 
set at liberty the slaves who were on board them, and threw 
all the freemen into prison. But, to replace the whole nimi- 

*1£»,75(M. sterling. 
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ber detached from the blockade of the Peloponnesians, they 
lost no time in fitting out other vessels and sending them to 
that post. They had also a scheme for the expeditious equip- 
ment of thirty more. Great, indeed, was their ardour ; and 
nothing of small importance was taken in hand, as the point 
in agitation was no less than the recovery of Chios. 

In the meantime Strombichides, with the eight sail of 
ships, arrived at Samos ; and, taking witb him one Samian 
vessel, stood onwards to Teos, and required of them " to 
have no participation in the present commotions.^' From 
Chios, also, Chalcideus was now coming over to Teos, with 
a fleet of three- and- twenty sail, and the land-force of the C1&- 
zomenians, and also of the Erythmans, attending his motions, 
was marching thither by land : but Strombichides, having 
timely notice of their approach, put out again before their ar- 
rival. Standing out aloof into open sea, he had a view of 
this numerous fleet in their course from Chios ; upon which 
he fled amain to Samos. But the enemy followed in piirsuit. 

The Teians, who at first refused admittance to the land- 
forces, when now the Athenians plainly fled, thought proper 
to open their gates. Here the bulk of them were inaptive for 
a time, attending the return of Chalcideus from the pursuit. 
But, when time wore on without his appearing, they demolish- 
ed of their own accord the wall which the Athenians had built 
on the side of Teos facing the continent. In this they were 
also assisted by a small party of Barbarians, who in this inter- 
val had joined them, and were commanded by Tages, the 
deputy of Tissaphemes. 

But Chalcideus and Alcibiades, when they had chased 
Strombichides into Samos, having furnished the mariners of the 
Peloponnesian vessels with proper arms, left them ss a garrison 
in Chios. Having manned their vessels afresh at Chios, with 
an addition of twenty others, they stood away for Miletus, as 
meditating its revolt. This was owing to Alcibiades ; who, 
having an interest in persons of the first rank among the Mi- 
lesians, made it a point to effectuate their accession before 
the fleet should come up from Peloponnesus, and to secure 
the whole honour to the Chians and himself, and Chalcideus 
and Endius who had sent him, in piirsuance of his engage* 
ments, to work the revolt of the cities, with the sole power 
Qf the Chians and with Chalcideus. Ha\4ng therefore per- 
formed the greatest part of their voyage thither without being 
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discovered, and prevented by a amall portion of time Strom* 
bichides, and also Thrasycles, who was lat«Iy come up from 
Athens with twelve ships, and in jonction with the former 
followed after them, they caused Miletus to revolt. The 
Athenians indeed, with nineteen sail, arrived upon their heels ; 
but, as the Milesians denied them a reception, they took theii* 
station at Lade, an adjacent island. 

The hrst alliance between the king i^id the LacedsBmonians 
was made immediately after the revolt of Miletus, by Tissa- 
phemes and Cfaalcideus, as follows : — 

**Ou theiie terms the Lacedaemonians and confederates 
make an alliance with the king and Tissaphernes — 

*' Whatever region or cities the king possesses and the an* 
cestors of the king possessed, be those the king*8. 

*' And, out of those cities, whatever sums of money or 
any other supply went to the Athenians, let the king and the 
Lacedemonians and confederates jointly stop, that the Athe- 
nians may no longer receive those sums of money, nor any 
other such supply. 

" And the war against the Athemans let the king and the 
Lacedsmonians and confederates jointly carry on. 

** And be it unlawful to put an end to the war against the 
Athenians without the consent of both the contracting par- 
lies ; of the king on one side, of the Lacedaemonians and con- 
federates on the other. 

** If, farther, any revolt from the king, be they declared 
enemies to the Lacedaemonians and confederates. 

** And, if any revolt from the Lacedemonians and confed- 
erates, be thoy declared enemies, in the same manner, to the 
king." 

This alliance was now formally concluded. 
Immediately after this, the Chians, who had manned out 
ten additional ships,. stood away to Ansa, being desirous to 
pick up some information of what was doing at Miletus, and 
at the same time to cause the revolt of the cities. Here, 
being reached by an order from Chalcideus to return back to 
Chios, with an intimation that Amorges with a land-army 
would soon be upon them, they sailed away to the temple of 
Jupiter. From hence they descried sixteen ships, which 
Diomedon was bringing up from Athens, from whence he had 
sailed somewhat later than Thrasycles. Upon this discovery 
they fled amain with a sipgle ship to Cphesus, but with th« 
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rest of tlieir fleet to Teos. Four indeed of the number, whiofa 
their crews had abandoned, the Athenians took ; yet all the 
hands escaped on ehore ; but the remainder reached in safety 
the city of the Teians. AAer tl^is, the Athenians stood away 
into Samoa ; but the Ghians, putting again to sea with the 
residue of their ships, and attended by a land-force, caused 
Lebedos to revolt, and also Er». And, these points carried, 
both the land- force and the squadron returned respectively to 
their own homes. 

About the same time the twenty sail of Peloponnesians, 
which had been chased into Pirsus, and lay blocked up there 
by an equal number of Athenians, having made an unexpect- 
ed sally upon the enemy, and got the better in a naval ^ngage- 
ment, took ^ur of the Athenian ships : and, sailing away from 
Cenchrese, were again fitting out for the voyage to Chios and 
Ionia. Astyochus also came down thither from Jjacedsmon 
as admiral, in whose hands the whole command at sea was 
now lodged. 

When the land-army had quitted Teos, Tissaphemes in 
person came thither with a body, and, after completely demol- 
ishing those parts of the wall before Teos which were yet 
left standing, marched away. 

Not long after his departure, Diomedon, arriving there with 
ten sail of Athenians, in order to gain a reception, made a 
truce with the Teians. From thence he coasted along to 
Er«, and assaulted the place ; but, not being able to take it, 
he sailed away. 

Coinciding with this in point of time, an insurrection was 
made at Samoa by the people against the nobility. The 
Athenians, who with three ships were then lying at Samoa, 
assisted the former. On this occasion the Samian people 
massacred about two hundred persons, all of the nohiHty. 
Four hundred others they condemned to exile ; and, having 
divided among themselves their lands and houses, and ol^ 
tained from the Athenians a decree of being governed by their 
own constitutions, as men whose fidelity was no longer to be 
suspected, they assumed the whole civil administration, leav- 
ing no share of it in the hands of the landed gentry, and ab- 
solutely prohibiting to the people all aitiance for the futuie 
with them, so as neither t» give thetr daughters to'^em nsr 
«ver to marry theirs. 

After these traiistctrons, dnrtng tlis sutte tiUBmery the 
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Cbiaos, proceeding with unabating ardour, left nothin|*undouA 
to compass the revolt of the cities. Even without relopon- 
nesian aid they made them visits with their own single force ; 
and, desirous at the same time to involve as large a number 
as possible in their own dangers, they undertook a voyage 
with thirteen sail of ships to Lesbos. This squared exacSy 
with the Lacedaemonian plan ; which was, to make the sec- 
ond attempt upon that island, and from thence to proceed to 
Hellespont. The land-force, at the same time, of such of 
the Peloponnesians as were at hand, and their adjacent allies, 
attended their motions by the route of Clazomena? and Cyme : 
these were commanded by Eualas, a Spartan ; but the fleet 
was under the orders of Deiziadas, a native of those parts : 
and those ships, steering first towards and arriving at Me< 
thymne, caused its revolt, f ♦ » ♦ » ♦ 

But Astyochus, the Lacedemonian admiral-in-chief, put- 
ting to sea from Cenchreae, where he had taken upon him the 
command, with four sail of shipping arrived at Chios : and, 
the third day after his arrival there, twenty- five sail of Athe- 
nians, commanded by Leon and Diomedon, reached the Isle 
of Lesbos ; for Leon had been lately sent from Athens with 
a re-enforcement of ten. On the very evening of that day, 
Astyochus put out again to sea, with the addition of one 
Chian ship, and stood away for Lesbos to give them all the 
assistance in his power. Accordingly he touched first at 
P3rrrha, proceeding from thence the day following to Eressus, 
where information met him that Mitylene had been taken by 
the Athenians at a shout ; for the latter, as their arrival was 
entirely unexpected, standing boldly into the harbour, seized 
at once all the Chian vessels ; and then landing, and gaining 
a victory over such as made any head against them, became mas- 
ten of the city. Astyochus, informed of this event by the 
Eressians, and the Chian ships under the command of Eubu- 
luf from Methymne, — which, having been left in the harbour 
at that place, had fled at once when Mitylene was taken, 
three of them came up safe to Astyochus, but one had fallen 
into the bands of the Athenians ; — Astyochus now desisted 

t From what follows it looks aq if some words were wanting 
here. The Latin translators have endeavoured to supply it, 
thos >—" And the Chians, leaving four shins here for the defence 
of the place, stood away with the rest to Mitylene, and caused it 
to revolt." 

TDU.— TOL. II.— C 
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from proceeding to Mitylene. Haying effectuated the revolt 
of Eressus, and provided the inhabitants with arms, he or- 
dered the soldiers from on board his own squadron to marcli 
by land, under the command of Eteonicus, towards Antissa 
and Methymne; while himself, with his own ships and 
the three Chians, advanced along the shore towards the same 
places. He hoped the Methymneans, upon the sieht of this 
succour, would resume their spirits and abide by their revoh. 
But, when every thing in Lesbos seemed to act in concert 
against his scheme, he toolc his landmen again on board, and 
made the best of his way back again to Ciuos. The forcesi, 
farther, that had attended the motions of his squadron, and 
which were to have proceeded with him to Hellespont, were 
dismissed to their respective cities. After this they were 
joined at Chios by six ships, which were sent thither by ^e 
confederate fleet of Peloponnesians assembled at Cenchree. 

The Athenians in the meantime were employed in reset- 
tling the state of affairs in Lesbos. Standing across from 
thence, and demolishing Polichne, oii the continent, lately 
fortified by the Clazomenians, they removed all the latter 
back again to their city in the island, excepting such as were 
authors of the revolt; for these had retired to Baphnus. And 
thus Clazomenae once more became subject to the Athenians. 

The same summer the Athenians, who with twenty ships 
had stationed themselves at Lade to awe Miletus, havhm 
made a descent at Panormus in the Milesian territory, killeS 
Ghalcideus, the Lacedaemonian, who with a handful of men 
endeavoured to repulse them. The third day ailer this ac- 
tion they re-embarked ; but first erected a trophy, is^ich the 
Milesians thought proper to demolish, as not fixed on a spot 
which was the property of the victors. 

Leon also and Diomedon, at the bead of the Athenisn 
fleet on the station of Lesbos, assembling together what force 
they could from the Oinuass islands, which Tie before Chios, 
and from Sidusa and Pteleum, fortresses of their own inEry- 
thnea, stood away from Lesbos in a body, and carried on the war 
by sea against the Chians. The land-soldiers on board them 
were -801116 ^f ihe -faew^-armed of the pubhc loU «f Atheas, 
BOW pressed into this service. At Csrdsmyle £hey landed ;' 
and at Bolissus, having routed in battle a body of Chians tbat 
made head against them, and done great execution upon them, 
they reduced all the places in that quarter of the island. At 
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PhanSv also, they fought a second time with great succom ; 
and, a third time, at Leuconium : but as, after these repeat- 
ed defeats, the Chians no longer showed themselves in the 
field to oppose them, the victors made cruel ravage on that 
rich and fertile country ; and which, from the invasion of the 
Medes to the present period of time, had been totally exempt- 
ed from the miseries of war : for, next to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, the Chians were the only people who (as far as I have 
been able to observe) have enjoyed a series of public prosper- 
ity with a steady and uniform moderation, and, in proportion 
as their state increased in wealth and power, made suitable 
accessions to its domestic splendour and security. Nay, even 
their late revolt, if this should chance to be ascribed to a want 
of judicious and cautionary measures, they never ventured to 
declare, till they had fortified the hazardous step with numer- 
ous and gallant confederates, and saw plainly that the Athe- 
nians (as even the Athenians themselves could not possibly 
deny), after the blow received in Sicily, were plunged into 
the lowest depth of impotence and distress, if, therefore, 
they proved mistaken, it was one of those cases inseparable 
from the constant mutability of human affairs, where numbers 
were involved in the same mistake with themselves, who yet, 
in their judgment, were perfectly convinced that the entire 
ruin of Athens was fast approaching. 

Now, therefore, blocked up as they were by sea, while 
their lands all around were ravaged by the enem^,'a party 
among them were concerting the method of delivering up the 
city into the hands of the Athenians. But those in the admin- 
istration, petting wind of their design, refrained indeed from 
making a bustle about it in public ; hut, fetching over Astyo- 
chos, the Lacedaemonian admiral-in-chief, with his four ships, 
firom Erythrae, they consulted how to prevent the execution of 
the plot by the mildest and most gentle methods, either by ta- 
king hostages for the fidelity of £e suspected, or some other 
such cautionary expedients. In this posture stood affairs at 
Chios, 

But, from Athens, in the close of the same summer, one thou- 
sand five hundred heavy-armed Athenians, and a thousand Ar- 
gives (for five hundred Argives, who were but light-armed, the 
Athenians had equipped in the manner more complete), with 
the addition of a thousand confederates, in eight-and-forty 
tail of ships, including the transports of the heaA7- armed, and 
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put under the command of Phrynichus, and Onomacles, and 
Skironidas, sailed away to Samoa, and, thence stretching over 
to Miletus, encamped themselves before it. The Milesians 
marched out into the field, to the amount of eight hundred 
heavy-armed, assisted by the Peloponnesians who came over 
with Chalcideus, and a body of foreign mercenaries furnish- 
ed by Tissaphernes. Tissaphernes also assisted them in 
person with an aid of cavalry ; and thus battle was joined 
against the Athenians and confederates. The Argives, of 
wnom a whole wing waa composed, advanced before the 
rest of the line ; and, contemning their enemy too much, 
as lonians, and unable to stand their shock, they charged in 
a disorderly manner, were routed by the Milesians, and no less 
a number than three hundred of their body wer^ destroyed. 
But the Athenians beat first the Peloponnesians, and then 
cleared the field of the Barbarians and all the rabble of the 
enemy, yet came not at all to an engagement with the Mi- 
lesians : for the latter, returning towards the city from the 
chase of the Argives, no sooner perceived that their own side 
was vanquished than they quitted the field of battle. The 
Athenians, therefore, as victors, posted themselves under the 
very walls of Miletus. It is observable that, in this battle, 
the lonians had on both sides the better of the Dorians : for 
the Athenians beat those Peloponnesians who were ranged 
against them ; and the Milesians did the same by the Ar- 
gives. But now, after erecting a trophy, as the town was 
seated on an isthmus, the Athenians were preparing to cut it 
off by a work of circumvallation, concluding that, ♦' if they 
once could get possession of Miletus, they should easily com- 
plete the reduction of the other states." 

It was now about the close of evening, and advice was 
brought them that " five-and-fifty sail of ships from Pelopon- 
nesus and Sicily were only not at hand :" for, from Sicily, 
where Hermocrates the Syracusan strenuously advised to go 
on with what yet remained in regard to the total demolition 
of the Athenians, twenty sail of Syracusans and two of Seli- 
nuntians came over. The Peloponnesian fleet, which had 
been fittii.g out, was now ready for service ; and both these 
were sent out in conjunction, under the orders of Theramenes 
the Lacedsemonian, who was to carry them to Astyochus the 
admiral-in-chief. They arrived first at Eleus, an island be- 
fore Mileitis. Being there informed that the Athenians lay 
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before Miletnt, they^ departed thence ; and^ steering first into 
the Gulf of lasot, were desiroua to pick up information how 
thmgs went at Miletus, Alcibiades had now rode to Teichi- 
tissa, in the Milesian ; in ^ich quarter of the gulf the fleets 
had come to anchor for the night, and received there a full 
aceomit of the battle. Aleibia&s had been present at it, and 
had given his assistance to the Milesians and Tiisaphernes. 
He therefore earnestly pressed them, " unless they were de- 
sirous to see all Ionia tost, and all their great expectations 
biasted at once, to repair with all possible expedition to the 
sQCcour of Miletus, and by no means to suffer it to be invest- 
ed by a ctrcumTallation.'' In pursuance of this it was re- 
solved, that at the first dawn of di^ they should stand away 
to its succour. 

But Phrynichus, the Atheinan commander, when advised 
from Leros of the certain arrival of this united fleet, even 
though his colleagues declared openly for keeping their ground 
and hazarding an engagement by sea, protested boldly, that 
'* such a step, for his own part, fa« could not take ; and, were 
he able to hinider it, that neither they nor any one should force 
him to it : for, since it would be afterward in their power, 
when they had got better intelligence of the numbers of the 
enemy, and made what possible accessions they could to their 
own, and when they had prepared for action in an ample ami 
leisurely manner, — since it would be still in their power to 
fight, the dread of a shameful or reproachful imputation 
should not bend him to risk an engagement against his judg- 
ment. It conld be no matter of reproach to the Athenians to 
retire with their fleet when the exigences of time required it; 
bat, in every respect, it would be highly reproachful to them 
should they fight and be vanquished. He would not there- 
fore mvolve the state, not only in reproach, but in the great- 
est of dangers ; the state which, but just now respiring 
from the terrible blows it had received, scarce thought it pru- 
dential with most ample fn^eparatipn to choose voluntary haz- 
ards, or even, when the last necessity demanded, to strike 
first at the enemy ; why now, when no necessity compelled, 
must it be thrown into wilfol, spontaneous dangers 1" He ex- 
horted them, therefore, ** without loss of time to carry the 
wounded on board, to re-embark their troops, and, securing 
what baggage they had brought along with them, to leave 
behind what booty they had got from the enemy, that their 
o o3 
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ships might not be too deeply laden, and make the best of 
their way to Samos ; and from thence, after collecting to- 
gether what additional force they could, to watch for and 
seize the seasons of advantage to attack their foes." The 
advice of Phrynichus, thus given, was prevailing, and accord- 
ingly was put in execution. He was regarded, not only on the 
present but on future occasions, not only for this, but all the 
subsequent instances of his conduct, as a man of an excellent 
understanding. 

In pursuance of this, the Athenians, so soon as the evenine 
was closed, made the best of their way from Miletus, and 
lefl the victory imperfect. And the Argives, without making 
',he least stay, chagrined as they were at their late defeat, de- 
parted immediately from Samos to return to Argos. 

The Peloponnesians, early the next dawn, weighing from 
Teicbiussa, stood into Miletus. After one day*s stay in that 
harbour, on the next, having augmented their squadron with 
the Chian ships, which had formerly been chased in company 
with Chalcideus, they determined to go back again to Tei- 
chiussa to fetch off what stores they had landed there. Ac- 
cordingly, when they were thus returned, Tissaphemes, being 
come up with his land-army, persuaded them to stand directly 
against lasus, in which hit enemy Amorges at that instant 
lay. Thus, falling on lasus by surprise, the inhabitants of 
which expected none but an Athenian squadron, they became 
masters of it. In this action the Syracusans were the per- 
sons who gained the greatest honour. Amorges, farther, the 
bastard son of Pissuthnes, who was a revolter from the king, 
was taken prisoner by the Peloponnesians. They delivered 
him up to Tissaphernes, that if he pleased he might send him 
to the king, in obedience to his orders. lasus, farther, they 

{mt to the sack ; and the army made on this occasion a very 
arge booty, for this city had ever been remarkable for its 
wealth. They gave quarter to the auxiliaries in the service 
of Amorges : and, without committing the least insult upon 
them, took them into their own troops, as the bulk of them 
were I^eloponnesians. They delivered up the town into the 
hands of Tissaphernes, as hkewise all the prisoners, whether 
slaves or freemen, upon covenant to receive from him a 
Doric stater* for each. This being done, they again repaired 
to Miletus : and from hence they detached Posdaritus, the ton 

* U i2». 3id 
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of I^on, whom the Lacedsmonians had sent expressly to be 
governor of Chios, to march over land to Erythrae, having 
under his command the anxiliaries who had served under 
Amorges ; and appointed Philippus to command at Miletus 
And tne summer ended. 

The winter now succeeding, after Tissaphernes had garri- 
soned and provided for the security of lasus, he repaired to 
Miletus, and distributed a month's subsistence, in pursuance 
of his engagements at Lacedsemon, to all the ships, at the 
rate of an Attic drachma* to each mariner by the day ; but 
for the remainder of time he declared he would only pay at 
the rate of three oboli,t till he had consulted the king's 
pleasure ; and, in case his master's orders were for it, he said 
he would make it up a complete drachma. But, as Hermoc- 
rates, the Syracusan commander, remonstrated sharply against 
this usage (for Theramenes, not regarding himself as admi- 
ral, since now he was at the head of the fleet merely to carry 
it up to Astyochus, was very indolent about the article of 
pay), it was at length compromised, that excepting the five 
supernumerary ships, the crews of the rest should receive 
more than three oboli a man : for to the five-and-fifty ships 
he paid three talentst a month ; and, for the rest, as many as 
exceeded that number, pay was to be furnished at the rate of 
only three oboli a day. 

* 75-i. t Half a drachma. , 

X There is manifestly a fault here ; for rpia, three, in the on 
ginal, should be read TpiaKovra, thirty, talents a month. Mr. 
Hobbes has taken the pains to compute, and finds that the Pelo- 
punnesian ships carried eighteen men apiece. What ! only so 
small a crew as eighteen men for a ship of war with three banks 
of oars ? or, where the complement was perhaps two hundred, 
did Tissaphernes only pay a tenth part of that number? Xeno- 
phon, in the first book of his Greek history, enables us to set aU 
to rights. Lysander is negotiating with Cyrus for an increase 
of pay. Cyrus insists upon the former agreement made by 
Tissaphernes, that every ship should receive but thirty mins a 
month. The daily pay of each was of course one minae, or one 
hundred drachmas : whence it appears, that, at three oboli, or 
half a drachma a man, the pay of sixty ships, each carrying two 
hundred men, would be just thirty talents. Thirty ta lents, there 
fore, paid to fifty ^five ships for a month, were two talents and a 
hsdf above three oboli a day : and hence it seems pretty clear, 
ihat the complement of a Peloponnesian ship of war was two 
hundred men. 
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The same winter, the AtbenisiM now lyin? at Samoa had 
been re-enforced by the anival of five>and-tl)irty sail from 
Athens, under the connnsnd of Charminua, and Strombichi- 
des, and Euctemon ; and they had farther assembled all their 
ships from Chios, and others. A resolution was therefore 
taken, after assigning each his particular command by lot, to 
make up against it with a natal force, and awe Miletus ; 
but to send against Chios both a naval and & land-force ; and 
this accordingly they put in execution : for in fact Stron»- 
bichides, and Onomaeles, and Euctemon, with a squadron of 
thirty sail and a body of transports, which had on board a de- 
tachment from the thousand heavy-armed which came apfainst 
Miletus, stood away- for Chios, as this service had fallen to 
them by lot ; but the rest of the commanders who now re- 
mained at Samos, having under them seventy-four ships, 
were quite lords of the sea, and sailed boldly up to awe Mile- 
tus. 

Astyochus, who happened at this juncture to be in Chios, 
•electmg hostages as a prevention against treachery, thought 
proper for the present to desist, when he heard of the arrival 
of the squadron under Theramenes, and that their engage* 
menta with Tissaphcmes were much altered for the better. 
£kit, taking with him ten sail of Peloponnestans, and ten of 
Chians, he put to sea ; and, having noade an attempt upon 
Pteleum, though without success, he crossed over to Clazo- 
men». He there summoned such of the inhabiunts a9 were 
attached to the Athenians to remove with their effects up to 

I have another proof at hand, which will confirm what has al- 
ready been said, and serve at the same time to ascertain the 
number of men on board a ship of war. In the sixth book Thu- 
Cydides says, the Egesteans brought to Athens^ixty talents, as 
a month's pay for sixty shros. He says also, that in the Sicilian 
expedition the daily pay of the Athenian seamen was raised to a 
drachma a man. Now a talent a month, reckoning thirty days 
to the month, is two minas a day ; and two minae are just two 
hundred drachmas. Hence, it is plain, the complement of an 
Athenian ship was two hundred tnen; and, according to the 
former computation, that of a Peloponnesian ship'was, as might 
reasonably be expected, exactly the same. Iliis is a farther 
confirmation that there is a mistake in the printed copies of the 
original, as was said above; where, instead of three talentsL 
which amount but to 58 U. 6s. sterling, should have been rsM 
thirty talents, amounting in English money to 58iS(. 10». 
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Daphnus, and leave him in possession of the place ; Tamos, 
farmer, the sub-governor of Ionia, joined with him in the 
summons. But, when the inhabitants rejected this offer, he 
made an assatlt upon the city, which bad no fortifications ; 
vet, miscarnring in the attempt, he put off again to sea in a 
hard gale of wind, and reached, with those ships that kept up 
with him, Phocea and Cyme : but the rest of the squadron 
was by stress of weather forced over to the isles which lie 
near to Clazomenss — Marathnsa, and Pele, and Drimussa ; 
and whatever effects belon^ins^ to the Clazomenians had by 
way of security been deposited there, daring eight days* con- 
tinuance, which the stormy weather obliged tnem to stay, 
they partly plundered and partly destroyed ; and, having se- 
cured their booty on board, got away to Phocea and Cyme, 
and joined Astyochus. But, while he was yet in this station, 
ambassadors reached him from the Lesbians, imparting to him 
their desires to revolt. Him, indeed, they persuad^ ; but, 
when the Corinthians and the rest of the confederates de- 
clared their repugnance, because of the. former miscarriage, 
he weighed from thence and made sail for Chios. And now, 
a storm dispersing his squadron, at last they all came in, 
though from different quarters to which they had been driven, 
and rejoined him at Chios. 

The next step to this was the junction of Paedaritus ; who, 
being now at Erythrae, after marching by land from Miletus, 
passe<l over in person with the troops under his command to 
Chios. He had also with him about five hundred soldiers, 
taken out of the five ships under Chalcideus, who had been 
left behind with their arms. 

But now, the Lesbians notifying again their readiness to 
revolt, Astyochus, in a conference with Paedaritus and the 
Chians, ** maintained the necessity of going thither with a 
squadron to support the revolt of Lesbos ; since, in conse- 
quence of it, they must either enlarge the number of their con- 
federates, or, even though miscarrying in the design, must 
hurt the Athenians.'* But they were deaf to this remon- 
strance ; and Psdaritus positively declared that he should not 
be attended by the ships of Chios. Upon this, taking with 
him five sail of Corinthians, a sixth ship belonging to Megara, 
and one more of Hermione, and all the Laconian which he 
himself brought thither, he stood away from thence to his sta* 
tion at Miletus, uttering grievous threaU against the Chiant, 
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Ihaty ** how low soeTer they raif ht he redueed, they sboi^ 
never receive- any suceour from him." Accordingly,, toueb* 
ing first at Corycus of Erytfane^ he moored therefor the ni^tiL 
The Athenians, who, from Samoe, with a contidei2>le 
strength, were now bcrand against Chios, were lying at th« 
same instant of tiae en the other side of the eape,. but se 
•tatkmed that neither party knew of the neaa^iesa of the 
other. At this jtmcture, a letter being delivered from Paed*- 
ritas,"that " a party of Erythrsans, who had been prisoneraat 
Samoa and released from thence, were coming to Erythra te 
betray that place,*' Astyochin put out again immediately for 
Erytbrc ; and thus narrowly, on this occasionv did he escape 
falling into the hands of the Athenians Psedaritu^, farther, 
had made the passage upon this af&ir; and both having 
joined in making all necessary inquiries about those who 
were accused of this piece of treachery, when they found the 
whole U> have been a plot of the prisoners at Santos merely 
to recover their liberty, they pronounced them innocent, and 
so departed, the latter to Chios ; but the other, in pursuance 
of his first designation, made the best of his way to Miletus. 

In the meantime the armament of the Athenians, having 
jsailed round from Gorycus to Arginum, fell in with three 
long vessels uf the Chians, and no sooner had descried than 
they gave them chase. And now a violent storin arose, and 
the vessels of the Chians with great difficulty escaped into har- 
bour : but, of the Athenian squadron, three, which had most 
briskly followed the chase, were disabled and driven ashore at 
the city of the Chians ; the crews of them were^ partly made 
prisoners, and partly put to the sword. The rest of the fleet 
got into a safe harbour, which is known by the name of Phoeni- 
cus, under the Mimas. From hence they afterward took their 
course to Lesbos, and got all in readiness to raise fortifica- 
twns. 

From Peloponnesus, the same winter, Hippocrates the Ija- 
cedaemonian, putting out to sea with ten sail of Thurians 
commanded by Boricus, the son of Diagoras, and two col- 
leagues, with one ship of Laconia and one of Syracuse, ar- 
rived at Cnidus. This place was now in revolt from Tissa- 
phcmes. Those of Miletus were no sooner advised of the 
"arrival of this squadron, than they sent them orders, with 
one moiety of their ships to keep guard upon Cntdus, and 
with the other to post themselves at the Triopiiim» in ontor 
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to take uAder their coiu^y 1^ tradmg-vessels which were 
in their course from Egypt. The Xriejpium is a point in the 
territory of Cnidua, jutting oirt into the «ea, and a terapie o£ 
Apollo. But the Athenians, inforiaed of their designs, anU 
staadiog away from Samoa, took six jof the ^ps which were 
atatioBed at the Triopium : the crews, indeed, quitted their 
ships, and reached the shore. This being done, i^ victors sai^ 
«d directfy to Gnidos ; ^aii, making an assault upon that city, 
which was quite unfortified, had very nearly tiken it. ^ 
the next day they renewed the assault : yet, as the inhahi- 
tants had taken :<»ire to make it more aecw^ ^y /ay<»ir of the 
Aight, and the jnen, escaped from the vMsels taken at T^o- 
pium, iutd thsown thesnaelves into the place, they did lees 
damage than on the preceding day. After soow-ing and htf- 
jx^ wa«te the ieciitory of Cnidus, they mailed back to Samoa. 

Aboi^ the same time, Astyochus thaving rejoined the fleet 
at Miletus, the Peloponnesians were «tUi abounding in all (|he 
aeedfui expedients of war. Giopd pay was jpegul^rly adwan- 
4Md them, and the soldiers Jiad store ^^dnoney yet rewainiiw 
of ihe rich booty they aaade at lasus. The Milesians, far- 
ther, sustained with alacrity the burden of the war. It was, 
iaowever, the opinion of the Peloponnesians, that the fir«t 
Jteeaty made with Tissaphemes by Chalcideus was in some 
articles defective and less adv<mtageeus to thems^ves. Upon 
t^is they ^ew up and ratified a second in the presence of 
Theramenes. The articles of it are these : — 

"Stipulated, by the LacedBBmonaans and confederates, 
with King Darius and the sons of the king and Tissaphemet, 
tliat peace and amity subsist on the following conditions : 

" Whatever province or city soever belongs to King Darius, 
.«r did belong to his father or ancestors, against them in a 
hostile manner not to march, and no injury to do, aie bound 
both Lacedaemonians and confederates of the Lacedemoni- 
ans. Not to exact tribute from any such places, are bouad 
both Lacedemonians and confederates of the LacedssmooitM. 
Neither shall King Darius, nor any subject of the king,mai»h 
in a hostUe manner against, nor 4o any injury to, the I^ac*- 
dBBmenians and confederates. 

" But, in case the Lacedemonians or confederates need 
any assistance whatever from the king, or the kinir from tbe 
Lacedemonians and confederates, whatever eithw'pariy cm 
ottDnnee the -other to be dght, let that be done. 
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'* Be the war against the Athenians and confederates car- 
ried on by both parties in strict conjunction : and, in case 
an accommodation be taken in hand, be it settled by both 
parties acting in conjunction. 

" But, whatever army be brought into the territories of the 
king at the request and summons of the king, the king to de- 
fray the expense. 

** And, if any of the states comprehended in this league 
with the king invade the territories of the king, the others to 
oppose and act with all their power in defence of the king. 

" And, if any province belonging to the king, or subject to 
his dominion, invade the territory of the Lacedaemonians or 
confederates, the king to t)ppose, and with all his power to 
defend the party invaded." 

When the finishing hand was put to this treaty, Therame- 
nes, after delivering up the fleet to Astyochus, puts to sea in 
a fly-boat, and entirely disappears. 

But the Athenians from Lesbos, having now made their 
passage and landed their forces in Chios, and being masters 
of the coast and sea, fortified Delphinium ; a place remarka- 
bly strong by nature towards the land, abounding, farther, 
with harbours, and seated at no considerable distance from 
the city of the Chians. And now the Chians, dispirited by 
the many defeats they had already received, and, what is 
worse, far from being actuated by general unanimity (hut, on 
the contrary, Tydeus the Ionian and his adherents having 
been lately put to death by Pedaritus for atticising, and the 
rest of the citizens obliged by necessity to submit to the few, 
each individual among them suspecting his neighbour), the 
Chians now remained quite inactive. Thus, for the reasons 
above mentioned, they neither looked upon themselves, nor 
the auxiliaries under Paedaritus, as a match for the enemy. 
Yet, as their last resource, they sent to Miletus, requesting 
Astyochus to come over to their succour. But, as he was 
deaf to their entreaties, Paedaritus sent a letter to Lacedas- 
mon about him, which accused him of injustice. And to this 
situation were brought the Athenian affairs at Chios. 

Their squadron also at Samos made several visits to the 

•quadron of the enemy at Miletus ; but, as the latter refused 

to come out to engage them, they returned again to Samoa, 

without committing any hostilities. 

From Peloponnesus, in the jame winter, twenty-Mren atfl 
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of ships, equipped by the Lacedsmonians for Phamabazus, at 
the instance of his agents, Calligitus the Megarean and Ti- 
magoras the Gyzicene, put out to sea, and made over to Ionia, 
about the solstice. Antisthenes the Spartan was on board as 
admiral. With him the LacedaBmonians sent also eleven 
Spartans, to be a council to Astyochus ; in the number of 
whom was Lichas, the son of Arcesilaus. To these an order 
fvas given, that, "when arrived at Miletus, they should in 
concert act in all respects as might be best for the service ; 
and this squadron, or one equal in strength, or larger or small- 
er, at their own discretion, should proceed to Hellespont for 
the service of Phamabazus, and be sent away under the com- 
mand of Clearchus the son of Ramphias, who accompanied 
them in the voyage ; and, in case it was judged expedient 
by the council of eleven, to dismiss Astyochus from the chief 
conimand, and substitute Antisthenes." On account of the 
Otters of Psedaritos, they began to suspect the former. This 
squadron, therefore, standing out to sea from Melea, arrived 
first at Melos ; and, falling in with ten sail of Athenians, 
they took and burnt three of them, which their crews had 
abandoned : but, apprehensive that those Athenian ships 
which had escaped might advertise the fleet at Samos of their 
approach, as was actually the case, they stretched away for 
Crete ; and, for better security, keeping a good look-out, and 
taking more time, they made land first at Caunus of Asia. 
From thence, as being now beyond the rsach of danger, they 
despatched a messenger to the fleet at Miletus, to attend and 
bring them up. 

But, about the same juncture of time, the Chians and P»- 
daritus, not bearing to acquiesce under the dilatory answers 
of Astyochus, pressed him, by repeated messages, " to come 
over with the whole of his force, and relieve them from the 
present blockade ; and by no means to look indolently about 
him, while the most important of ^e confederate states in 
Ionia was shut up by sea, and by land exposed to rapines :" 
for the domestics of the Chians, being many in numl^r, nay^ 
the largest that any one community except the Lacedsemoni- 
ans kept, and accustomed, because of their multitude, to be 
punished with extraordinary severity for their misdemeanors, ' 
no sooner judged that the Athenian forces, by throwing up 
works, had gained a sure footing in the island, than large 
nnmbers of them at once detertM to the enemy, and weie 
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aft«rwwpd the penent wWet, at perlecUy wdl acquainted witli 
die couBtiy, committed the heaviest depredations. The Chi* 
ana therefore uii^ that **the last necessity called upon him, 
while yet there was hope or a posj^ibiliiy of success remaining 
(the works round Delpninhim yet tncotnpiete, and a larger cir> 
dc even still to he taken in and fortified for the security of 
the oan^ and the fleet), to undertake their relief Upon 
this Astyochus, «ho» to veiify hia threats, had never he- 
fore thought aerioualy abont k, heing now convinced that 
the whole confederate body was bent on their preservation, de- 
termined in person to ^ to ^Akeir eueeour. 

Bat, just at this prists, adviee is brought him from Caonua 
that ** twent^-eeven saH of diipa and the assistant council of 
LacedamoQians are arrived." Concluding, upon this, thaSr 
every other point ought to be postponed to^ this large re- 
enfoiioeBaeat, that his junction with it might be eflfected in, 
order to invest them wtth the sovereignty oX the sea, and that 
die Lacedemonians who came to inspect his own conduct 
might seoirely finish their voyage ; throwing up immediately 
all concern for Chios, he sailed away for Caunus. But, hav- 
ing landed in his passage at Cos Meropidis, the inhabitants 
of which had refuged themselves in the mountains, he rifled 
the city, which was ^uite unfortified, and had lately been 
tumbled into ruins by an earthquake, the greatest that had 
been felt there in the memory of us now living. By excur- 
sions ako,^ through all the country, he made prize of all he 
found, excepting seamen ; for such he dismissed unhurt. 

From Cos advancing by night to Cnidus, he is diseuaded 
by the Cnidians from landing his men ; but, on the contraary, 
without lo8s«f time to get oi}t to sea, and make head againA 
twenty sail of Atheniana, which Channinus, one of the com- 
manders from Samoa, had mder his orders, and with them 
was watching the approach of the twenty -seven sail coaung 
ap from Pekiponnetus, which Astyochus was now going to 
join : for they at Ssmops had received irom Miletus advice of 
their coming, and Charminus was appointed to cruise for 
theaa about Cyme, and Chalce, and Rhodes, and the coaat 
of Lycia ; and by this time he knew, for a certainty, that 
th^ were lying at Canmw. 

Astyochus, thra^fore, without loss of time, stood away ipn 
Cyme, with a view to surprise the ships of the enemy at sea 
before they could get any a4vice of his approach. A heavy 
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nuD ftud thick cknidy wnther ooeatioaed the dupetsion <^ 
his vessels in the dark, and sadlj dkofdered kin. 

When morning broke, the fleet being wideW sepanled and 
the left wing driven alreuly witbm the view of the Athenians^ 
the ramainder yet driving in confusion aboot the island, Char- 
Biini» and the Athenians launched oot against them with aU 
possible ezpeditioD, tfaoogh with fewer than twenty sat), isM- 
fining thia to be the sqnadrMk from Caunns whose approach 
ibej were to observe; and proceechng instantly to action, 
they sunk tlaee and disabled others. They had by hat the 
better in the action, tiU the numeroos remainder of hostile 
ahipe appeared, to their great consternation^ and encompassed 
them round en all sides. Then, taking to open flight, they 
lost six of their ships ; but with the remainder reached in 
saCrty the Isle of Teoglussa, and from thence proceeded to 
Hahcamassus. 

This being done, the Peloponnestans, potting back to Cni- 
dus, and the twenty -seven sail from Gaunus completing here 
their junction with thein, they pot out again to sea in one 
body ; and, after erecting a trophy at Cyme, returned again 
10 their anchorings at Gmdus. 

The Athenians, on the other hand, had no sooner been in> 
firmed of the engagements of the squadrons, than with the 
whole of their fleet they pot out from Samoa, and made the 
best of their way to Cyme. And yet against the fleet at 
Cnidus they made no sallies, as neith«ir did the enemy against 
them ; but, after takmg up the tackling of the vessels left at 
Cyme, and making an assault upon Ixwima on the continent, 
they returned to Samoa. 

The whole united fleet of the Peloponnesians, now lying 
at Cnidus, was busy in refitting con^tely for service ; and 
the Lacedemonian conncil of eleven had a conference with 
Tissaphemes, who was now come to them, in which they 
BOtified lo him their dislike of some things in past transac- 
tions ; and, in regard to the future operations of war, debated 
in what manner they might be carried on for their joint ben- 
efit and convenience. But Lichas was the porson who scru- 
tinized most closely into the past, and expressed a dissatis- 
faction with both treaties; affirmiiig that **even the last, 
eettled by Thnamenes, was for from being good ; but that 
terrible it would be, should the kinff now claim, upon that 
pretext, the possession of tl»( tract of country of which either 
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he or bis ancestors had formerly been masters : for thus he 
might be enabled once nu>re to enslavis all the islands, and 
Thessaly, and Locris, quite as far as Boeotia ; while the La- 
cedsmonians, instead of freeinff, would be obliged to impose 
the Median subjection on the Grecians. |ie insisted, there- 
fore, that a better treaty should be made, or at least the 
former should be instantly disannulled ; for on terms like the 
present they would scorn to take pay from the king." Net* 
tied at this, Tissaphemes went from them in a fit of choler, 
without bringing a^^rs to any kind of settlement. 

The scheme now next in agitation was a voyage to Rhodes, 
which the most powerful persons there had by embassies soli- 
cited them to undertake. They were full of hopes to bring 
into their subjection an island by no means inconsiderable ei- 
ther ^r number of mariners or soldiers ; aiid at the same 
time judged themselves able, by their present alliances, to 
defray the expense of their fleet without requesting pay from 
Tissaphemes. Accordingly, this winter, with great despatch, 
they put to sea from Cnidus ; and arriving first at Camiras, 
on the Rhodian coast, with ninety-four ships, they struck a 
consternation into the multitude, who knew nothinff of past 
transactions, and were the sooner tempted to abandon their 
dwellings as the city was not guarded by the least fortifica- 
tion. The Lacedemonians, afterward, summoning to a con- 
ference these, and the Rhodians also from two other cities, 
Lindus and lelysus, persuaded them to revolt from the Athe- 
nians. Rhodes accordingly went over to the Peloponnesians. 

At the same juncture of time, the Athenians, who had dis- 
covered their design, put out with their fleet from Samos, 
earnestly bent on preventing the scheme. They were seen 
indeed out at sea by the enemy, but made their appearance 
a little too late. For the present, therefore, they put back 
to Chalce, and from thence to Samos ; and afterward, ma- 
king frequent trips from Chalce, and Cos, and. Samos, they 
warred against Rhodes. 

The Peloponnesians exacted from the Rhodians a sum 
amounting to about two-and-thirty talents ;* and having laid 
their ships sground, continued with them eighty days without 
subiecting them to any farther imposition. 

During this intervid of time, nay, extended farther back, 

* 6,2002. sterhng. 
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before they undertook this enterpriee againet Rhodes, the fol- 
lowing transaction happened : — 

Alcibiades, after the death of Chalcideas and the battle of 
Mtletas, fsHing under the suspicion of the Pelq>onnesians, 
and through them a letter having been sent from Laced»mon 
to Astyochus to put him to death, for he was an enemy to 
Agts, and his treachery in other respects was become noto- 
rious, Alcibiades, I say, fearful of his life, withdrew himself 
first to Tissaphemes, and, in the next place, did all in his 
power to undemune what interest the Peloponnesians had in 
him. Grown at length his dictator in every affair, he abridg- 
ed their pay ; that, instead of an Attic drachma,* three oboli 
only should be given them^ and that too with no punctuality 
He advised Tissaphemes to remonstrate with them, that "■ the 
Athenians, who through a long tract of time had gained cx- 
petience in naval afiOiirs, paid only three oboli to their sea- 
men ; not so much throu^ a principle of frugality, as to prr- 
reni their seamen from growing insolent through too much 
plenty ; some of them would otherwise render their bodies 
iess fit for fatigue, by having wiierewithal to purchase those 
pleasures by which weakness is occasioned ; and others 
would desert, and leave their arrears to balance their deser- 
tion.** He instructed him farther, how, by seasonable gratui- 
ties to the commanders of ships and generals of the states, 
he might persuade them all to acquiesce in his proceedings, 
excepting the Syracusans ; for, among these, Hermocrates 
alone miKie loud remonstrances in behalf of the whole alli- 
ance. Nay, Alcibiades himself took upon him to give the 
denial to such states as petitioned for money ; making answer 
himself, instead of Tissaphemes, that, for instance, *' the Chi- 
ans were void of all shame ; who, though ^e most wealthy 
of the Grecians, and hitherto preserved by the auxiliary ef- 
forts of others, yet are ever requiring strangers to expose their 
lives and fortunes to keep them free." As for other slates, 
he maintaioed ** they acted basely, if, when subjected to vast 
expenses before they revolted from the Athenians, they refu- 
sed to lay out as much, nay, « great deal more, in their own 
defence." He was also dexterous at proving that "Tissa- 
phemes, since now he supported the war at his own private 
txpeoBe, was in the right to be frugal ; but assuredly, when 

* Six oboli, or 7)dL sterling. 
. DO 2 
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returns were made him from the king, he would make up the 
present abatement of pay, and do strict justice to every single 
Slate." He farther suggested" to Tissaphemes, that **hc 
should not be too much in a hurry to bring the war to a con> 
elusion; or entertain the wish, either by bringing up the 
Phoenician fleet which he had provided, or by taking into pay 
a larger number of Grecians, to turn the superiority at land 
and sea in favour of the Lacedflemonians. He ought rather 
to leave both parties pretty nearly balanced in strength ; and 
so enable the king, when one of them became troublesome, 
to let the other party loose against them : whereas, should 
the dominion in both elements oe given exclusively to either, 
he would then be distressed for want of sufficient power to 
pull down the triumphant state ; unless at a prodigious ex- 
pense, and through mfinity of danger to himself, he should 
choose to enter the list in person and war them down. The 
risks incurred by the other method were far more eligible, 
because attended with a smaller proportion of expense ; and 
his master might He by with perfect security, while he was 
wenring out the Grecians by their own reciprocal embroil- 
ments." He moreover hinted to him, that ** the Athenians 
were the best suited of the two to share the dominion with 
hitn ; because they were less desirous of power on the conti- 
nent, and by their peculiar turn o( politics and military con- 
duct were better adapted for this purpose. They would be 
glad, at the same time, to subdue the maritime parts to their 
own yoke, and to that of the king ail Grecians whatever who 
live upon- the continent. The Lacedaemonians, on the con- 
trary, came thither with the sole passion to set them free ; 
nor in common prudence could it be judged likely, that men, 
who were this moment employed to deliver Grecians from 
the yoke of Grecians, would in that case be stopped by any 
thing but a superior force from delivering them also from the 
yoke of Barbarians." He advised him, therefore, ** in the first 
place, to wear out the strength of both ; and, after clipping 
as much as possible the wings of the Athenians, then instantly 
to drive the Peloponnesians from off his coast." 

The larger part of this advice Tissaphemes determined to 
follow, so far at least as may be gathered from his actions ;' 
for, satisfied by this means with Alcibiades, av a person who 
on these points gave him sound advice, and resigning himself 
up to his guidance, he paid but sorrily their subsistence to the 
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Peloponnesians, and would not suffer them to engage at sea. 
By the constant pretext that the Phoenician fleet was coming 
up, and then with so great a superiority of strength the war 
might be broudjit to a clear decision, he ruined aU operations 
of war ; he suffered the vigour of their fleet, which in fact 
was strong and mighty, insensibly to moulder away, and dis- 
concerted them 80 openly in other respects, that his motives 
in doing it were no longer to be concealed. 

Such was the advice which Alcibiades gave to Tissaphemes 
and the king, when he had opportunities, and which he really 
thought to be the best in jK>licy ; but at the same time he 
had deep in his heart and m his study bis own return to his 
country ; assured within himself, that, if he preserved il from 
a total destruction, he miffht find a time to compass his own 
restoration : and nothing, he judged, could expedite his pur- 
pose more, than if it appeared to the world that Tissaphemes 
was his friend : which also was verified by fact. 

For, when the Athenian troops at Samoa perceived that he 
had so strong an interest with Tissaphemes, and Alcibiades 
had already paved the way by sending intimations beforehand 
to the men of influence and authority among them, how desi- 
rous he was '* they should patronise his return with the con- 
sent of the persons of the greatest honour and worth in their 
company ; since only under an oligarchy, but not under an 
iniquitous cabal, or that democracy which had formerly ban- 
ished him, could he even desire it ; and, thus recalled, he 
would come and join his cares with theirs for the public wel- 
fare, and procure them farther the friendship of Tissapher- 
nes ;'* when, more than this, the oflicers of those Athenians 
at Samoa, and the men of highest authority among them, were 
voluntarily inclined to put an end to the democracy, the 
method of bringing it about began to be agitated first in the 
army, and from thence soon made a stir in Athens itself. 

Some persons passed over from Samoa to concert matten 
with Alcibiades ; who gave them room to hope that ** he 
could render first Tissaphemes, and in the next place the 
king, their friend, if they would dissolve the democracy ; 
since^ on this sole condition could the king be assured of 
their sincerity." This contributed to enhance their sanguine 
expectations, that on this their affairs might take a new turn, 
in which men of first rank in the community, who in the 
present management were most depressed, might recover the 
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adminittrttion, ind gain the Ascendant over their enemies. 
Returning, therefore, to Samoa, they took in the most proper 
persona there to he asaiatanta to the scheme ; and to the 
mKoj made pobKc dedarations, that *^the king mi^ht be made 
their friend, and anpply them with money, were Akibiades re- 
called, and the democracy suspended." The effect of these 
deckntkms on the many was this, (hat, though fur the pres- 
ent they were chagrined at the aeheme in agitation, yet, 
toothed by the ilattering hope of the royal aubaidies, thej re- 
frained from all manner of tnroult. 

But the aet which was cabatiinff in favour of an oligarchy, 
after such open declarationa to me multitude, reconsidered 
the profflises of Aldbiadea among themaehres, and with a 
larger number of their assoeiatea. The scheme was judged 
by all the rest to be feaaible and sure ; but Phrynichus, who 
ymu yet in the command, declared a total dislike of It. It ap- 
peared to him (which was real^ the case) that "Aleibiades 
cafed as little for an oligarclHoal as a demecratical ^vern- 
ment ; and that no other thought lay seriously at his heart 
than to throw the present government info some state of con- 
fusion, which hii friends might so for impr^e as to catry his 
reeaMment. Of consequence, the first point themselves should 
guard againft was, not to be thrown into seditions for the 
benefit of the kir^. It was not probable (he plainly told 
themX vfhen the relopoDnesiana had gained a power by aea 
equal to their own, and were masters of cities not the moat 
iaeonsiderable amid the king's dommicma, that the latter 
•hould turn the balance in Iftvonr of tha Athenians, in whom 
he had no confidence at aH, white he might firmly depend 
upon the friendahip of the Palopomieaians, who had never 
done him any harm. As for confederate states, to whom they 
vsare to give a certain pledge of future oliffarchy by setting up 
that govertt»ent among themaelvea, he told them be was wed 
•aaured thiit On that account neither auch as had revolted 
would the aooner return, nor such as were at present their 
own would the looker continue in their duty ; since the point 
on which their wiraes turned was, net to be enslaved by an 
oligarchy rasher than a democracy, but to recover their lib- 
erty, indifferent equally to either form. Aa for thoae of their 
Miow-citiiena to whom was given the appellation of wort% 
and good, even th^ would perplex the train of government 
ae noefa aa the people, when, by cajolrog that people, and an- 
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thoritatively leading them into a series of bad measures, they 
wouM principally regard their own private emoluments : and, 
should they be subjected to the caprice of such, to die by vio* 
lence and without a trial must be the general fate ; whereas 
the people was a sure resource in seasons of extremity, and 
ever tempered the fury of the great. He was well convinced, 
the states, enlightened by a long tract of experience, judged 
of their government in the same light. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the negotiations of Alcibiades, and all at present 
upon the carpet, could in nowise be approved by him." 

The party, however, associated together in this design, 
abiding by their former determinations, resolved to proceed to 
their execution, and were preparing to send Pisander and 
others by way of deputation to Athens, to set on foot the ne- 
gotiations concerning the return of Alcibiades, the dissolution 
of the popular government there, and the gaining over Tissa- 
phemes to the Athenian friendship. 

Phrynichus, now convinced that the return of Alcibiades 
would be brought upon the carpet, and the Athenians assured- 
ly OTant it ; apprehensive, farther, that, from the opposition 
be liad given it at their consultations, he should be exposed 
to his resentments, as one* who had endeavoured to stop it, 
had recourse to the following project : he sent to Astyochus, 
admiral-in-chief of the Lacedaemonians, who yet continued in 
the station of Miletus, a secret hint, by letter, that ^' Alcibia- 
des is ruining their affairs, by endeavouring to gain over Tis- 
saphemes to the Athenians ;" and, after giving him a clear 
explanation of other matters, he pleaded ** the candour of As- 
tyochus in his own excuse, if he desired in this manner to 
ruin his mortal foe, though with some prejudice to the welfare 
of his country." But Astyochus had given up all thoughts 
of putting Alcibiades to death, especially as now he never 
came within his reach ; yet, on this occasion^ making a visit 
to him and Tissaphernes Ht Magnesia, he communicated to 
them the advices sent him from Samos, and became himself 
an informer. He was accused by report, not only on this 
but many other occasions, to have made court to Tissapher- 
nOs for his own private lucre ; and, for the same reason, when 
the pay was not fully rendered before^ he suffered it much more 
pliantly than in duty he ouffht to have done. Alcibiades sent 
away immediate notice to tSie Bianaging party at Samos, that 
the treachery of Phrynichus was detected by his own letter. 
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tnd intkted upon it that he be put to denth. PhrynichuB, ter- 
ribly alarmed, and pushed to the very brink of destrQction 
by such a discovery, sent again to Astyochus, blaming his ' 
indiscretion on a former occasion in not keeping his secret, 
and assuring him that ** now he was ready to deliver up to 
his fury the whole force of the Athenians at Samos" (dis- 
tinctly reciting to him the particulars by which, as Samos 
was unforti&ed, the whole scheme might be accomplished), 
and that ** undoubtedly he ought not to be censured if, when 
his unrelenting foes had jreduced him to such extremity of 
danger, he clrase to do this, or even more than this, rather 
than be destroyed by their rancour. '* But this proposal also 
Astyochus communicated to Alcibiades. 

Phrynichus, p^eeiving in time that Astyochus betrayed 
him, and that notice each moment was only not arrived from 
AIcibiade» about the contents of his I^st, anticipated the dis- 
covery, and became himself informer to the army, that " the 
enemy had resolved, as Samos was unfortified, and the whole 
of their fleet not securely stationed within the harbour, to en- 
deavour a surprise : of this he had gained the most certain 
informations ; and therefore Samos ought necessarily to be 
put into a posture of defence with the utmost expedition, and 
proper guards in every respect be appointed/' He himself 
commanded, and ccmsequently was empowered to see this 
put in execution. All hands were instantly at work on the 
fortification ; and Samos, though otherwise intended soon to 
be, was by this piece of artifice immediately secured : and, 
BO long time after, came letters from Alcibiades,. importing 
that ** the army was betrayed by Phrynichus, and in pursiib- 
ance of it the enemy was coming to surprise them/' Their 
opinion of the good faith of Akibiades was not in the least 
established by this : it was argued that, as he was privy to 
the plans of the ej^my, from a^princi)»ie of enmity he had 
fastened upon Phrynichus the charge of being their accom- 
plice. By the last notification, therefore, he was so far from 
hurting him, that he only confirmed his evidence. 

Yet, subsec^uent to this, Akibiades continued to make use 
of all his address and persuasion with Ti^aapbernes to gain 
him over to the Athenians, who in fact stood most in terror 
of the Peloponnesians, because they had a larger fleet at hand 
than the Athenians ; but waa inward^ inclined, were it any 
how feasible, to comply with his suggfstiona ; especially a«, 
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ever sinee the jar «t CMthw al^oixt the treaty of Theraraenet^ . 
he bed been exasperated ag aineit the Peloponnesians ; for 
that jar had already happened at (he time of their expedition 
to Rhodes ; and the euggeetien o( Akibiadee, formerly men- 
tioned, that " the views of the Lacedaemonians were to set 
the cities free," was yet Aore verified by the behaviour of 
Lichas. who had affirmed, that '* it was an article never to be 
8U0ereA in traaty, that the king shoukl have those cities of 
which either himself or his ancestors had. at any time been 
possessed." And kk truth Alcibiades, as one who had import- 
tant concerns at staJM^ cofitinoed with much zeal and assiduity 
to ingratiate hiokself with Tissapheroes. 

The Athenian deputies^ with Pisander at their head, who 
were eont from Saoaos* had no sooner reached Athens than 
they ^>btained an audience irom the people ; where, after 
touching in a aummaiy manner itpon many other advantages,, 
tbepr ejwatiated chie% on this, tiiat " by recajting Alcibiades, 
and making an alteration in the democraticai form of govern-, 
ment, they might gain the fdetidship^ tb« king and a supe-^ 
riority over t^ reloponnesians." Large was the*numberi 
of those who woi^ld not hear the prop^al against the democ- 
racy. The enemies, farther, of Alcibiades were loud in their 
clamours, that " shame&l it woitM be if so enormous a trans- 
gressor of the laws were recalled ; one, to whose crimes, in 
point of the mysteries, the £umolpid« and Ceryces* had 
borne solemn atteatationt the consequence of which was his 
exile ; nay, had farther denounced a curse upon those who 
should restore him." Pisander, interposing to put a atop to 
this violent opposinon and these tragical outcries, addressed 
himself apart (o each of these opponents, and asked than 
sing^, *< whether any hope they had left of savii^ their coun* 

• Thew were saeeidctal familiee at Alliens, desosnded from 
Eumolpus and Ceryx. The former oi them inetitirted the Eton- 
•inisn mysteoee ; and it was the grand piivij^ge of his descmd- 
ants to preside at and regulate those sacred rites. Who Ceryx 
was, and what the particular privileges ef his descendants, any 
farther than that (according to Suidas) they were *' holy and 
venerable," is not agreed. All of them were commanaed to 
pronounce the solemn curse on Alcibiades when he was out- 
bwed. Yet one prieMess (as Plotarch rriates), Theano, the 
daughter of Menon, leiuaed to obey ; alleging, that '* it was her 
(; ty to bless, aikl not to cwse." 
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try, now that the Peloponnesians had as many ships npon the 
sea as they had themselves, bat a larger number of confedep- 
ate states, besides supplies of money from the king and TissA- 
phernes, while themselves were<]nite exhansted, unless some- 
body could persuade the king to declare in their favour ?** 
And when those to whom the demand was put replied in 
the negative, he proceeded to make them this plain declara- 
tion : ** And yet this turn in your favour can never take place, 
unless we temper our form of government with greater mod- 
eration, and intrust the administration in the hands of the 
few, that the king may have room to place confidence in us : 
for we ere at present to consult about the very being of the 
state, and not to litigate the forms of its administration. The 
sequel may again enable tis to return to the primitive form, if 
we find it expedient ; and we shall recover Alcibiades, the 
only roan alive* who is able to accomplish the point." 

The people, in fact, upon the first mention of an oligarchy, 
were stung to the heart : yet afterward, convinced by Pisan- 
der that no other resource was left, dispirited by fear, and en- 
couraged at the saun time by a distant hope that another 
change. might in the se^el be brought about, they yielded up 
the point to the necessity of the state. Accordingly they 
passed a decree, that ** Pisander and the ten joined with him 
m the deputation should pass the sea, and negotiate the af- 
fair with Tissaphernes and Alcibiadet , in the method judged 
by them most conducive to the public service." At the 
same time, as Pisander had preferred a charge of maleadmin- 
istration against Phrynichus, they discharged him and his 
colleague Skirondas from their commands, and sent away 
Diomedon and Leon to take upon thbm the command of the 
fleet. The article with which Pisander charged Phrynichus 
was the betraying of lasus and Amorges. The truth is, he 
thought him, by no means a prooer person to be let into a 
share of their intrigues with Alcwiades. 

And thus Pisander, after visitins in order all the several 
juntos of the accomplices, already formed in the city with the 
view to thrust themselves into the seats of judicature and the 
great offices of state ; and exhorting them severally to act 
with unanimity, and by general concurrence to labour the de- 
molition of the popular government ; and, after adjusting all 
previous measures to ^piard best against dilatory proceedings, 
repassed the sea to Tissaphernes, accompanied by his tan as* 
•ociates in the de*)utation. 
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In the same winter, Leon and Diomedon, being armed a 
their post, at the head of the Athenian fleet, made an ezpedi* 
tion against Rhodes ; and there they found the ships of the 
Peloponnesians hauled ashore*. They made a descent upon 
the coast ; and, after defeating in battle such of ihe Rhodians 
as made bead against them, uey stood away for Ohalee, aod 
for the future carried on the war more from thence than from 
Cos ;^ f0t in that station they were better enabled to watch 
the mibtions of the Peloponnesian fleet. 

But at Rhodes arrived Xenophantidas, a Laeedsmoniaa, 
despatched l^ Psdaritus from Chios, with adrioe that *^tfae 
WOKS of the Athenians were almost perfected ; and imless, 
with the whole of their shipping, they come oyer to rehere 
them, all is lost at Chios.'' A resolution accordingly was 
taken to endeaT<^ur their relief; bat, in the meantime, P«da- 
iritns, at the head of his body of auxiliaries and the Chians, 
with all the force he could assemble together, sidhed out 
a^inst the rampart which the Athenians had raised around 
theiir ships, demolished a part of it, and made himself master 
of those vessels which were hauled ashore. The Athoftians 
ran from all quarters to their defence ; and, havins first en- 
gaged and put to flight the Chians, the rest of the forces 
imler PsBdaritus were also defeated. Peeduitos was killed, 
as were numbers also of the Chians, and many arms were 
taken : and, after this, the Chians were blocked up by sea 
And land more closely than ev^, and a terrR)le famme raged 
maaong them. 

The Athenian deputation, headed by Piaander, having 
i«ached Ti^aphemee, entered into conference about terms 
' of accommodation. Alcibiades now, as the conduct of Tk- 
•aphernes was still dubious and wavering, since he stood in 
^eat awe of the Peloponnesians^ and ^^red to that reie 
of policy he had learned from him, " to war both sides e«t," 
Alcibiades now had recourse to another piece of reflnement, 
cansing Tissaphernes to insist upon, such exorbitant tero^s 
chat no accommodations could ensue. Tissaj^emes, truly, 
aeems to me to have proceeded in this manner from his owfi 
voluntary motives, beeaase fear was predominant in him ; b»t 
JB Alcit»ades it was purely art ; since, a« he found the other 
^wmld Bot agree upon any tenns wbntever, he affected to^ 
strike the conceit into the Athenians ^at it reidly was in hk. 
fmvrm io manafo him at pleasvre, and that he was akeadyr 

TH0. — VOL. II. — c B 
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wrought to their purpo«f and willing to come to terms, where- 
as the Athenians would not offer enough: for Alcihiades 
himself made such eztrayagant demands (since, though Tis- 
saphemes assisted at the conference, the other managed it), 
that, though the Athenians had yielded to the far greater 
part, yet the breaking off the treaty would be thrown at their 
doors. It was insisted, besides other demands, that " all Ionia 
should be giren up," and, what is more, <* all the islands on 
the Ionian coast ;" and other points. The Athenians seeming 
to acquiesce in these, at length, upon the third meeting, lest 
the smallness of his own influence should be plainly detected, 
he demanded leaye ** for the king to build a fleet, and to sail 
alonff the Athenian coasts, wherever, and with whatever force 
he pleased." Here all accommodation was over : the Athe- 
nians, concluding these points insuperable, and that they were 
abused by Alcimades, broke off in indignation and returned 
to Samoa. 

In the same winter, immediately after breaking off the con- 
ference, Tissaphemes repaired to Caunus, with intention to 
bring the Peloponnesians again to Miletus, and to form other 
compacts with them, the best he should be able, to supply 
them farther with pay, and by all means to avoid an open 
rupture. He was in fact apprehensive, that, should so large 
a fleet be deprived of aubsistence, or, necessitated to engage 
with the Athenians, should suffer a defeat, or should the 
mariners quit their vessels, the Athenians then would carry 
their point without thanks to him : but his greatest fear was 
this, lest for the sake of subsistence they should ^ravage the 
continent. Upon all these considerations, and the prudential 
motives arising from each, co-operating with his principal 
maxim of balancing the Grecians against one another, he sent 
for the Peloponnesians, paid them their arrears of subsist- 
ence, and made the following treaty, the third of the kind, 
with them : — 

" In the thirteenth year of the reign of Darius, Alexippi- 
das presiding in the college of ephoif at Ijacediemon, articfee 
are signed, m the plain of Mvander, between the Lacede- 
monians and confederates on one side, and Tissaphemes, 
Hieramenes, and the sons of Phamacus, on the other, con- 
cerning the affairs of the king and those of the Lacedasmo- 
nianfl and confederates. 

^ Th^ whole of the king's dominions situate in Asia be- 
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» 
long to the king ; and all his own dominions let the king gor- 
ern as to him seems meet. 

** The Lacedsmonians and confederates are not to enter 
the dominions of the king to commit any act of hostility 
whatever ; nor he those of the contracting parties for any act 
of hostility whatever. 

** And in case any of the Lacedsmonians or confederates 
enter in a hostile manner the dominions of the kingr, the La- 
cedtemonians and confederates are bound to restrain them : 
and, in case any subjects of the king act in a hostile manner 
aeainst the Lacedemonians and confederates, be the king 
also bound to restrain them. 

" Tissaphemes shall pay subsistence to the ships now upon 
the station, according to the rates agreed on, till the king's 
fleet comes up. 

** But the Lacedsmonians and confederates, so soon as the 
king's fleet shall be come up, shall have it in their own op- 
tion to maintain, if they please, their own fleet ; or, in case 
they choose to take subsistence froin Tissaphemes, he is 
bound to supply them. Yet the Laced smonians and confed- 
erates, at the expiration of the war, shjril repay to Tissa- 
phemes whatever sums they may thus receive from him. 

*' When the king's fleet comes up, let the ships of the La- 
cedaemonians, and those of the confederates, and those of the 
king, carry on the war in concert, by the jomt counsels of Tis- 
saphemes and of the Lacedsmonians and confederates. 

" And, whenever a peace with the Athenians is thought 
advisable, it shall be concluded by the joint consent of both 
parties." 

The treaty was made and ratified in these terms : and, 
after this, Tissaphemes employed himself with diligence to 
bring up the Phcenician fleet, as has been mentioned, and duly 
to perform all the branches whatever of his engagements. 
At least he was willing to convince the Peloponnesians, by 
the measures he took, that he was heartily in earnest. 

In the close of this winter the Bceotians got possession of 
Oropus by treachery, though an Athenian garrison was in it. 
The business was effectuated by the management of a party 
of Eretrians, and those Oropians who were plotting the re- 
volt of Eoboea : for, as this town was situated over against 
Eretria, it was impossible but, while in Athenian hands, it 
must terribly annoy both Eretria and the rest of Euboea. 
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Hftving therefore thus gained Oropus, the 'Eretrians repaired 
to Rhoides, invitioff the PeloponnesMins to come over to £u- 
boa ; but their inclinations were rather to relieve Chios, now 
atdly difitressed. Putting therefore from Rhodes with the 
i»lM>le of their fleet, they stood away to sea ; and haying 
gained the height of Triopium, they descried the Athenian 
SMftdroD out at sea in a course from Chalce ; yet, neither ina> 
kmt way motion to bear down upon the other, one fleet pursued 
th«ir course to Samoa, the other put into Miletus. They were 
now Gonvineed that, without fighting at sea, they could not 
pwsibiy relieve Chios. 

Here this winter ended : and the twentieth year of this 
war expired, the histCMry of which Thucydides has compiled. 

YBAE XII.* 

In the ensuing summer, upon the first commencement of 
the sprinff, Dercylidas, a Spartan, at the head of an army 
net considerable for numbers, was sent over land to Helles- 
pont to effectuate the revolt of Abydos : they are a colony of 
the Milesians. The Chians also, while Astyochus was per- 
plexed about the method of relieving them, were necessitated, 
by the intolerable closeness of the blockade, to hazard an en- 
gagentent at sea. It happened, while Astyochus was yet in 
Rfa^es, that Leon, a Spartan, who came over with Antis- 
thenes, though merely as a passenger, had arrived at Chios 
from Miletus, to act as governor after the death of Pffidari- 
tus, with twelve sail of shipping draughted from the squad- 
ron stationed at Miletus ; of these, five were Thurian, four 
Syracusan, one belonged to Anaa, another was Milesian, and 
one was Leon's own. Upon this, the Chians having sallied 
out with all their force, and carried a strong post from the 
enemy, and at the same time their fleet, consisting of six- 
and-thirty sail, launching forth against the thirty-two Athe- 
nians, an engagement followed ; and, after a battle hotly 
maintained on both sides, the Chians and allies, who had not 
the worst of the dispute, sheered ofif again into harbour ; for 
by this time it began to grow dark. 

Instantly upon this, Bercylidas having completed hia 
march from Miletus, Abydos in Hellespont revolted to Dercyl- 
idas and Pharnabazus ; and two days after Lampsacus did 
the same. 

* Before Christ 411. 
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Bat intelligence of this having reached Strombichides at 
Chios, and he, with four-and-twenty sail of Athenians, inclu- 
ding the transports which carried the heavy-armed, streuhme 
thither with all possible expedition, the Lampsacenes sallied 
out to repulse him. He defeated them ip battle ; and, hav- 
ing at a shout made himself master of Lampsacus, which was 
qnite unfortified, he gave up all the effects and slaves for pil- 
lage to his men ; and, after re-establishing such as were free 
in their old habitations, proceeded agamst Abydos: but, 
finding them deaf to all schemes of accommodation, and him- 
self unable to reduce them by force, crossmg over to the spot 
opposite to Abydos, he garrisoned Sestus.a city in the Cher- 
sonesus, which had formerly belonged to the Medes, and put 
it in a condition to guard the Hellespont. 

During this interval of time the Chians had very much en- 
larged their room at sea ; and those stationed at Miletus, and 
even Astyochus, upon receiving the particulars o( the late 
engagement, and advice that Strombichides was drawn off 
with so many ships, began to be high in spirits. Astyochus, 
accordingly, arriving at Chios with only two ships, carried off 
along with him what shipping was there, and with the whole 
force was now at sea, in order to make an attempt upon Samos. 
But when the enemy there, because mutually embroiled in 
jealousies, came not out against him, he returned again to 
the station of Miletus ; for, about this time, or rather before, 
the democracy was overturned at Athens. 

The deputation, at the head of which was Pisander, were no 
sooner returned to Samos from Tissaphernes, than they found 
their schemes had gained a stronger footing in the army, and 
that the Samians had been encouraging tne men of power 
among the Athenians to join their efforts with them for the 
erection of an oligarchy, though a party was very busy in op- 
posing them, with a view to quash the projected alteration. 
The Athenians, farther, at Samos, had in private conferences 
come to a resolution, "to think no longer of Akibiades, 
since he showed himself so averse to join them, and in fact 
was by no means a proper person to have a share in an oli- 
garchical administration ; but, merely from a principle of self- 
preservation, as now Ihey were environed with dangers, they 
■hould take all possible care that the project should not drop 
in the execution. That, farther, thev should prosecute the 
war with vigour, and contribute largeqr towards it ftom their 
ib2 
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own priTftte purses, and answer eveiy other exigence of ser- 
vice, since, no longer for others, hut their own sakes, tbej 
must continue the struggle." Determined, therefore, to fro> 
eeed m this manner, they despatched Pisander and half tbm 
former deputation once more to Athens, to manage the eze* 
eution of the project there : to whom, farther, instructioM 
were given, at whatever places in their dependances they 
should touch i^n the voyage, to set up the oligarchy. Th« 
other half they sent severally about to other of the dependant 
states. Diotrephes also, who was now at Chios, but appoint* 
ed to take upon him the command of the Thracian provinces, 
they ordered away immediately to his post. 

Diotrephes, upon his arrival at Thasus, dttsotved the pop* 
ular government ; and, in the second month at most aftet 
this, the Thasians fortified their city as men who no longer 
cared for an aristocracy under Athenian influence, but weM 
in daily expectation of receiving hberty from the Lacedmno- 
nians : for a number of their countrymen, ch'iven out by tho 
Athenians, were now refuged amons the PeloponnesiaDs. 
These were labourin<( ^ point with meir correspondents in 
Thasus, to bring off their shippinnf, and declare a revoH. 
The present alteration, therefore, fell out exactly to timr own 
wish ; their state was restored to its ancient form without 
any trouble ; and the people, who alone were able to dis- 
concert them, were divested of their power. In Thasus, 
therefore, the event took an opposite turn to what those Athe- 
nians who laboured the oligarchy had at heart ; and, in my 
judgment, the case was the same with many other of their 
dependant states : for, having now their eyes open to their 
own welfore, and being exempted from the dread of suffe'hof 
for what othBrs did, they ran into the scheme of a total inde- 
pendence, which they preferred before the precarious sttua* 
tion of being vr^ governed by the Athenians. 

Pisander and his colleagues, in the course of their voymsf^ 
observed their instructions, and dissolved Sthe popular goverit- 
nents in the cities where they touched. From some oif thees 
they also procured parties of heavy-armed to aid ^hem in tb« 
ffrand project, and so landed at Athens. Here they found af- 
rairs in great forwardness, through the activity of tbeir aooom- 
plices : for, some of the younger sort having combined to* 
fether in a plot against Androcles, who had tM greatest swagf 
«aoDg the people, and had also been deeply concsc&sd ia 
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buuthing AlcibiadM, they «ecretly deapttched mm. On him^ 
for a double reason, because of his influence with the people, 
and with the thought that it might oblige Alcibiades, wlMse 
recallment was now expected/ and through his interest the 
friendship qf Tissaphernes, they chose first to wreak their 
fury. Of some others also^ whose tiactability they doubted, 
they had rid themselves by the same practices. A specious 
harangue had, farther, been dressed up for the purpose, that 
** none ought to receive the^public money but such as served 
the state in war with their persons ; that affairs of state 
ouffht not to be communicated to more than five thousand, 
and those to be men who were best qualified, hy their estates 
and persopal bravery, to serve the pubhc." 

This with the majority of the city had a fair outside, smce 
such as should concur in the change bid fairest for a share in 
the administration. Yet still the assembly of the people and 
die council of the bean* continued their meetings ; but then 
they only passed such decrees as were approved by the cabal. 
Nay, of this number were all who spoke, and who had pre- 
viously considered together what should be said upon every 
occasion : no other person presumed at any time to oppose 
their motions, through dread of a cabal which they saw was 
large ; or, did any one venture to open his mouth, by some 
dexterous contrivance he was Certainly put to death. Who 
were the agents in these murders, no inquiry at all ; and of 
who were suspected, no kind of justification. The people, 
on the con^ary, looked on with stupid gaze, and such a fit 
of consternation as to think it clear gain not yet to have suf- 
fered violence, even though they held their tongues ; una- 
ginin^, besides, that the conspiracy had spread much farther 
than It really had, they were quite dispirited. To discover 
any certainty of their numbers they were quite unable, be- 
cause of the great extent of the city, and their ignorance how 
Ur their neighbours inight be concerned. On the same ac- 
count it was also impossible for him who deeply resented his 
tondition to bemoan himself in the hearing of another, or to 
participate counsels for reciprocal defence : he must either 
have opened his mind to one whom he did not know, or to 
an acquaintance in whom he durst not confide ; for all the 
pc^ular party regarded one another with jealous eyes, as in 

• The sena(te. 
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some ineasure ioTolved id the present machinstions. Some 
in fact were concerned who conid never have been suspected 
of oligarchical principles ; and these men gave rise to the 
great diffidence which spread among the many, and drew 
after it the highest security to the schemes of the few, as it 
kept alive that mutual distrust which reigned among the 
people. 

Pisander therefore «nd his associates, arriving at this rery 
juncture, ^ave the finishing stroke without delay. In the first 
place, havmg called an assembly of the people,^ they moved 
for a decree, " That a committee of ten should be elected 
with full discretionary power. This committee of ten should 
draw up the form of a decree, to be reported to the people 
on a day prefixed, in what manner the slate may be best ad- 
ministered." In the next place, when that day came, they 
summoned an assembly of the people at Colonus : this is a 
temple of Neptune, without the city, and distant from it about 
ten stadia.* And here the committee reported no other pro- 
posal than this ; ** that it be lawful for any Athenian to deliver 
whatever opinion he himself thought proper." They then en- 
acted heavy penalties against any man who hereafter should 
accuse the speaker of a breach of law, or should bring him 
into any trouble whatever. 

This being done, it was now, without the least reserve ot 
ambiguity, moved, that "no magistrate whatsoever shonld 
continue in his post upon the old establishment, nor receive 
a public salary ; but that five presidentst be chosen, who 
should choose one hundred persons, and each of these hun- 
dred should name three persons for associates : that these 
persons should enter into the senate, be invested absolutely 
with the administration, and should farther be empowered to 
convene the five thousand whenever they should deem it 
proper.*' i 

Pisander was the person who made this proposal, and who 
also in other respects showed him^f openly one of the most 
zealous to pull down the democracy. But he who contrivedT 
the whole of the plan, and by what steps the affair should be 
thus carried into execution, was Antipho, a man who in per- 
sonal merit was second to no Athenian then alive, and the 
greatest genius of his time to devise with sagacity, and in- 

* One English mile* f Upnipoi, 
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genioasly to eipress what be had once devised. At the as- 
femblies of the people, or any public debate, he never assist- 
ed, if he could possibly decHne it ; since the multitude waa 
jbalous of the great reputation he had gained : yet, in the 
courts of judicature or appeals to the people, he was the 
only person who was able effectually to serve those clients 
who could get him for their patron. And this same Antipho, 
when in process of time the government of the four hundred 
was quite demolished, and severely prosecuted by the people, 
is judged to have defended their conduct, and pleaded in a 
cause where his own life was at stake, the best of any person 
that down to this time was ever heard to speak. 

Phrynichus also was another who singularly distinguished 
himself in his zeal for the oligarchy. He dreaded Alcibiades, 
as conscious that he was privy to the whole of the corre- 
spondence he had carried on with Astyochus. He proceed- 
ed thus, on the supposition that Alcibiades would never be 
restored by an oligarchical government : and then he was a 
man in whose capacity and zeal, if once engaged, the great- 
est confidence might reasonably be placed. 

Theramenes, farther, the son of Agnon, a man who both in 
speaking and acting made no ordinary figure, had a principal 
share in the dissolution of the popular government : no won- 
der, therefore, as the business was managed by so many and 
so able agents, that, spite of every obstacle, it was brought to 
effect. Grievous indeed it was to the Athenian people to 
submit to the loss of their liberty a century after the expul- 
sion of their tyrants ; during which period they had not only 
been independent, but accustomed, for above half that space, 
to give law to others. 

To return. When, in the assembly of the people, not a 
soul was heard to oppose the motion, it passed into a law, and 
the assembly was adjourned. They afterward introduced the 
foar hundred into the senate, in the following manner : — 

The whole body of the citizens were daily under arms, 
either upon the walls or in the field, to bridle the excursions 
of the enemy from Dccelea. Therefore, on tl^ day appointed, 
they suffered such as were not in the secret to repair to their 
posts as usual : but, to those in the plot, it had been privately 
notified, ** by no means to repair to their post, but to lag be- 
hind at a distance ; and, in calb any one should strive to op- 
pose what was now to be agitated, they should take up amis 
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tnd qaell all opposition." Those to whom these orders 
were previously imparted were the Andrians and Teiant, 
three hundred of the Carysthians, and other persons now es- 
tablished in iEgina, whom the Athenians had sent thither by 
way of colony, but were now invited to repair to Athens with 
their arms to support the scheme. When these dispositions 
were formed, the four hundred (each carrying a concealed 
dagger, and guarded by one hundred and twenty youths of 
Greece, whose hands they had employed when assassination 
was the point) broke in upon the counsellors of the bean,* 
who were this moment sitting in the senate-honse, and called 
out to them **to quit the place and take their 8alarie8."t 
Accordingly they had ready for them the full arrears due 
to them, which they paid to each as he went out of the 
house. In this manner the senate, without giving the least 
opposition, removed themselves tamely from their office ; and 
the rest of the citizens made no effort to check such proceed- 
ings, and refrained from any the least tumult. 

The four hundred, having thus gamed possession of the 
senate-house, proceeded immediately to ballot for a set of pres- 
identst from among their own body ; and made use of all the 
solemn invocations of the deities and the sacrifices with which 
the presiding magistrates execute their office. By their sub- 
sequent proceedings they introduced considerable alterations 
in the popular form of government ; excepting that, on ac- 
count of Alcil^des, they refrained from recalling exiles ; but, 
in all other respects, they ruled with all possible severity. 
Some persons, whose removal was deemed convenient, though 
few in number, they got assassinated ; some they threw into 
prison, and some they banished. To Agis, also. King of the 
Lacedsemonians, who was still at Decelea, they despatched a 
deputation, notifying "their readiness to accommodate all 
disputes, and that with greater confidence he might proceed 
to make up matters with them than with a democracy which 
was not to be trusted.'* 

Agis, full of the imagination that the city would not quietly 
submit to these changes, and that the people would not thus 
tamely part with their ancient liberty ; or, should they now 

♦ The senate of five hundred. 

t The stated salary for a senator of Athens was a drachms 
or sevenpence three farthings a day. 
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behold his nuTner(fu8 army approaching, that public coinbus- • 
tions must ensue among them ; unable to persuade himself 
that at the present juncture they could {>ossibly be kept from 
tumults, — Agis, I say, returned no proposal of terms to the 
deputation Which came to him from the four hundred. But, 
having sent for a numerous re- enforcement from Peloponnesus, 
he advanced soon aftbr, with the garrison of Decelea and the 
fresh re- enforcements, up to the very walls of Athens. He 
look this step on the presumption that " thus, either thrown into 
utter confusion, they might be mastered whenever be gave the 
word, or even at the first sight of his approach, through the 
great confusion which in all probability must follow both with- • 
in and without ; since, to make himself master of the long 
walls, as there could not be hands at leisure for their defence, 
he could not fail." 

But when, upon his nearer approach, the Athenians within 
were thrown into no stir or bustle at all ; when even they 
caused their cavalry, and detachments of their heavy-armed, 
light-armed, and archers, to sally out into the field, who made 
a slaughter of such as Were too far advallbed, and became 
masters of their arms and dead bodies ; finding then he had 
proceeded upon wrong presumptions, he again drew off his 
army. .After this, he himself, with the former garrison, con- 
tinued in the post of Decelea ; but the late re-enforcement, 
after some continuance in the country, was sent back to Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Yet, subsequent to this, the four hundred persisted in send- 
ing deputies to Agis with as much eagerness as ever ; and 
he now receiving them in a better manner, with encourage- 
ments to proceed, they even sent an embassy to Lacedsmon 
to propose a treaty, being of all things desirous to obtain an 
accommodation. 

They also sent to Samoa a deputation of ten, in order to 
satisfy th^ army, and give them ample assurance that ** the 
oligarchy was not set up for the prejudice either of the state 
or any individuals, but as the only expedient left to preserve 
the whole community ; that the nomDer of those who now 
had the management was five thousand, and not barely four 
hundred ; and yet, on no occasion whatever had the Atheniy 
ans, partly through employment in their armies abroad or other 
foreign avocations, ever met together, to consult on affairs of 
state, in numbers so large as five thousand.'* Having in- 
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ttraeted them to insert tome other aHeTiatins pleas, thej sent 
them away upon the first instant of the change they had 
made ; apprehensive of what actually came to pass, that the 
bulk of their seamen would never quietly submit to an oli^rar- 
chical government, and an opposition beginning there might 
overturn all that had hitherto been done. 

For at Samos some stirs had already arisen about the oli- 
garchy, and that which is now to be recited happened exactly 
at the time that the four hundred seized the administration at 
Athens. 

The party which at this juncture were subsisting at Samos 
against the nobility, and were of the popular side, having now 
altered their schemes, and followed the suggestions of Pisan- 
der ever since his return from Athens, and gained the con- 
currence of Athenians at Samos, combined together by oath, 
to the number of about three hundred, and resolved to fall 
upon their antagonists as factious on the side of the people. 
Accordingly, they murdered one Hyperbolus,* an Athenian, 

* This was tl^ person whom the ostracism made in some 
measure famous, and who made the ostracism quite infamous. 
Plutarch has repeated the stOry thrice. The following extract 
is taken from the life of Nicias. 

*' When the opposition was very hot at Athens between Alci> 
blades and Nicias, and the day for ostracising was drawing on, 
which at certain intervals the people <^ Athens were used to en- 
force, and send away into a ten years' exile some one citizen 
suspected of designs against their liberty, or odious for being too 
illustrious or rich, each of these grand competitors was under 
grievous apprehensions, and with reason too, that it might be his 
own lot to be exiled on this occasion. Akibiades was hated for 
his way of life, and for his bold and enterprising genius. Nicias 
was envied on account of Ms wealth ; his way of living was 
neither sociable nor popular ; 9s he avoided a crowd, and herd- 
ad with a few intimates, he gave great distaste ; besides, as he 
had often opposed the caprices of the people, and constrained 
them to pursue their real interest, he was deep in their displeas- 
ure. In short, the contest ran high between tne young ana mil- 
itary men on one side, and the oldpacific AtheBians on the other, 
whne each were endeavouring to throw the ostracism upon tlis 
haled object. But, 

* Parties ran high, and scoundrels got renown.' 

** Sodi dissensions in the commimity gave scope to knaves aai 
inceiidiaries. There was one Hyperbehu, of Perithads, vecf 
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a scurvy fellow, and banished by the ostracism, not from a 
dread of 'his influence or weight, but for the profligacy of his 
life, and his being a public disgrace to his country. In this 
they were countenanced by Charminus, one of the command- 
ers, and some of the Athenians associated with them, to whom 
they gave this pledge of fidelity. Some other acts of the 
same nature they committed by instructions from them, and 
had it in agitation to multiply their blows ; but those marked 
out for destruction getting wind of thmr design, communi- 
cated the whole to Leon and Diomedon, who thought of an 
oligarchy with high regret, because their credit was high with 
the people ; to Thrasybulus* also and Thrasyllus, the former » 

assuming, without the least reason to be so ; however, by dint 
of impudence working himself into power, and the disgrace of 
his country so soon as he had made himself conspicuous in it. 
On this occasion Hyperbolus could have no suspicion of becom- 
ing himself the butt of an ostracism ; he had a much better title 
to the gallows. Presuming, on the contrary, that, when either 
of these ^freat men were exiled, he himself could easily make 
head against the other, he manifested great pleasure at the con- 
test, and irritated the fury of the people against them both. 
Nicias and Alclbiades, perceiving his roguish intent, conferred 
privately together ; and, getting their several factions to unite, 
secured one another, and threw the votes on Hyperbolus. Such 
a turn at first gave the Athenians much pleasure and diversion.; 
yet soon after they were highly chagrined, by reflecting that 
making such a scoundrel the object of it was shaming the ostra- 
cism for ever. There was dignity even in punishments: the 
ostracism was of such a nature as to suit aThucydides, an Aris- 
tides, and men of such exalted characters. It was clear honour 
to Hyperbolus ; and gave him room to boast, that, though a 
scounorel, he had been distinguished like the greatest and best 
Athenians ; as Plato, the comic poet, says of him, 
* He always acted worthy of himself, 
But quite unworthy of such high reproof : 
The shell was ne'er designed to honour scoundrels.' 
In a word, no person was ever banished by the ostracism after 
Hyperbolus ; it was he who closed the hst." 

♦ Thrasybulus, whose name now first occurs, acts a very high- 
spirited and noble part in the close of this history. "If virtue 
could be weighed merely by itself, without any regard to out- 
ward circumstance, I should not hesitate (says Cornelius Nepos) 
to prefer him before all the great men in Greece. But I aver, 
that not one of them ever surpassed him in integritY* in rosolii 

THa.— TOL. II. — F r 
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captain of a trireme, and the latter of a band of heayy-anned ; 
and to such others as were judged most likely to stem tbe 
fbry of the conspirators. These they conjured " not to loc^ 
cabnly on till their destruction should be completed, and 
Samos rent away from the Atheetaos, by which alone till 
now their emphre had been preserved and supported." Lis- 
tening therefore to these representations, they privately -ex- 
horted every single soldier iiot to sufier such proceediivs, 
and more eatnestly ^an ethers the Pttaliao, since all tiat 
sailed in that vessel were citizens of Athens, all free, and eae* 
mies determined, from time nnmemorial, to an oligarchy, evjeo 
when it had no existence. JjHm «l80 and Diomedon nev^ef 
went out to ^eea without leaving them some ships for their 
guard ; insomndi that, when tl^ three hundred made their 
attempt, as all these united in their obstruction, but most 
heartily ^f all the Pandtans, the ^popukr .party at Samoa waa 
rescued from destruction. Thtri^ of those three huadiMl 
they even slaughtered, and three of the most fac^ous amoiqg 
the survivers they doomed to banishment. Then, hamg 
published an indemnity for the rest, they continued to sop- 
port the democracy at Samos. 

Bat the Bamians and soldiery deqjatched the Paralus with 
all expedition to Athens, having on board her GhaBreaa, the 
son of Archestratns, an Athenian, who had borne a considera- 
ble share in the last turn of affairs, charged with a notiica^n 
of these last transactions ; for yet it was not known at S«aads 
that the four hundred had seized the administration. Sio 
sooner, therefore, were they come to thehr moorings, than ^le' 

tioa, in^grandeur of soul, and true patriotism. Yet, I know sot 
how it is, though nobody excelled nimin real merit, many have 
outstripped him hi point of fame. In the Peloponnesifm vnr 
(the part of it which now remains), Thrasybulus did many t hin gs 
without Alcibiades; Alcibiades did nothing without TnBsybu- 
lua; and yet the other, through a happiness peculiar to^hknself, 
reaped the glory and benefit of all.*' So s^s this eiegant Ro- 
man writer. The reader will soon aee aome of ThnusybU' 
lus'a exploits, separately from asid in ooncwt with Akibiaoes : 
but the glory of lus lite was hdding Athens some years a^er 
of thirty tyrants at a Uow ; for which he was rewarded by a 
wreath of olive, the most hoDourable recompense his grakeiiil 
countrymen could bestow upon him. He was ever a firm, in- 
trepid, disinterested patriot ; and krat his life at last in the ser- 
vice af his oottnt^. 
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foor hundred caused tw» or three of the crew of the Paralm 
to be dragged away to prisoft ; the residue they turned over 
from that yessel into another Bhi[^ of war, and ordered them 
awi^ as a gn^rd-sbip for the statioQ of Eubcea. But Ch»re- 
a», sensible in what train -affairs were ^oing, had the good 
fortune to make his escape ; and, returnmg a^in to Samoe, 
related to the soldiery all that had been done in Athens, eX' 
aggerating every point with abundant severity : — Uiat " every 
' citizen was now kept ia awe with whips and scourges, and 
that even their own wives and childrea daily fek the inso- 
IcBce of those tyrants ; nay, they have it now in agitation, 
that if any on duty at Samoa shall presume to of^ose their 
pleasure, immediately td arrest and imprison the whole of 
their kind'red ; and, in case the former will not submit, to put 
the latter to ci^th." On many other points he also expatia- 
ted, all aggravated with falsehoods^ 

His audience, in the first instant of their passion, were 
fully bent on the destruction of all those who nad appeared 
most active for an oligarchy, and, in short, of all who had any 
hand in its pronu»tion ; but, being stopped by the interposi- 
tion of others more moderate, a^ listening to the remon- 
strance, that " they ought not to accelerate the ruin of their 
country, now that a fleet of the enemy lay almost ranged 
against' them for battle," they desisted. And, afterward, 
t£»e who had openly avowed the design of restoring the de- 
mocratical form at Samoa, namely, Tnrasybulus the son of 
Lycus, and Thraayllus (for these had the principal agency in 
this new revolution), caused every soldier to swear the most 
solemn oaths, more especially such as were for an ohgarchy, 
that " they would submit to no form but the democracy, and 
would act in this 4;ause with general unanimity ; and, further, 
would zealously prosecute the war against the Peloponnesians ; 
that eternal enemies they would remain, to the four hundred, 
and would enter into no treaty of accommodation with them/' 
AH the Samians, farther, that were old enough to bear arms, 
took the same oaths ; and henceforth the army communicated 
all their affairs to the Samians, and gave them an insight into 
all the dangers which might attend the sequel; convinced 
that otherwise no safe resource remained for either ; but if 
the four hundred or the enemy at Miletus proved too hard for 
Ihem, their ruin was unavoidable. 

Tenible were the present embroilments of the times, while 
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those at Samos were trying to re-establish the democracy at 
Athens, and those at Athens to force an oligarchical form upon 
the army. The soldiers, farther, immediately summoned a 
general assembly, in which they deposed their former com* 
manders, and all such captains of triremes as fell under their 
suspicions, and then chose others to fill up the vacancies, 
both captains of triremes and land-commanders, among whom 
were Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus. The last rose up in the 
assembly and encouraged them by every topic of persuasion ; 
particularly, that ** they had not the least reason to be dis- 
pirited, though Athens herself had revolted from them ; for 
this was merely the secession of a minority from men whose 
numbers were greater, and who were better furnished for ev- 
ery exigence ; because the whole navy of Athens was their 
own, by which they could compel dependant states to pay in 
their former contingents of tribute as fully as if they sailed 
on such an errand from Athens itself Even yet they were 
masters of a city at Samos, a city despicable in no respect, 
but which once in a former war haa wellnigh wrested the 
empire of the sea from the Athenians. The seat of war, in 
regard to their public enemies, would continue the «ame as 
it was before ; nay, by being masters of the fleet, they were 
better able to procure all the needful supplies than their op- 
ponents who were now at Athens. It was purely owing to* 
their own peculiar situation at Samos that the others had 
hitherto been masters of the entrance into the Pirseus ; and 
they soon should be highly distressed if they refused to re- 
store them their ancient polity, since these at Samos could 
more eawly bar them the use of the sea than be barred up by 
them. What assistance Athens had hitherto given them 
against the enemy was but trifling, and of no real impor- 
tance. Nothing could be lost from that quarter, which was 
no longer able to supply them with money, since with that 
they had been supplied by the army ; nor to send them any 
valuable instructions, for the sake of which alone the troops 
abroad were submissive to the orders of the state at home. 
Nay, in some points, those at Athens had most egregiously 
offended, since they had overturned the laws of their boun- 
try, which those here had preserved, and were exerting their 
efforts to compel others to the observance of them ; and, 
therefore, in every method of valuation, the men who here 
provided well for the public welfare were in no respect 
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worse patriots than the men st Athene. Even AIci\)iade8, 
•honld they grant him an indemnity and a safe return, would 
feadily procure thera the king's alliance : and, what had the 
greatest weight, should they miscarry in every branch of their 
present* designs, many places of refuge lay always open to 
men possessed of so considerable a fleet, in which they might 
find fresh cities and another country." 

After such occurrences in the assembly convened by the 
•okUery, and the conciosion of their mutual exhortations, 
they continued their preparations for war with unremitting 
diligence. But the deputation of ten, sei^t from the four 
htradred to Samos, being informed of these proceedings when 
they were advanced in thehr voyage so far as Delos, thought 
pn^r to proceed no farther. 

About this very time, the Peloponnesians on board the 
fleet stationed at Miletus clamoured loudly among themselves, 
that *^ they were bet^yed by Astyochus and Tissaphernes ; 
as the former had already refused to engage, when themselves 
were hearty and in fine condition, and the fleet of the Athe- 
nians was small ; nor would do so even now, when the latter 
were reported tQ be embroiled with intestine seditions, and 
their own ships were daily impairing ; 'but, under pretext of a 
Phcsnician fleet to be brought up by Tissaphernes, an aid 
merely nominal, and which would never join them, he was 
joining all by dilatory measures. And as for Tissaphernes, 
it was never his intention to bring up that fleet ; but he was 
plainly undermining the strength of theirs, by not supplying 
them constantly and fully with their pay. The time, there- 
fore, they insisted, ought no longer to be thus idly wasted, 
bat an engagement hazarded at once." Yet in such clam- 
ours those deepest concerned were the Syracusans. 

The confederates and Astyochus himself being affected 
with these clamours, and having declared in a counsel of 
vnur for engaging the enemy forthwith, as they had received 
undoubted mtelligence of the confusions at Samos ; putting 
oat to sea with the whole of their fleet, amounting to a hun- 
dred and twelve sail, and having ordered the Milesians to 
march thither over land, they stood away foe Mycale. At 
Olaucs of Mycale the Athenians were now lying, with eighty- 
two ships of the Samian department : for in this quarter of 
Mycale Samos lies, hut a small distance from the conti- 
nent : but, when they saw the fleet of the Peloponnesians ap- 
fp2 
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proaching, they retired to Samos, judging their own strength 
insufficient for an engagement with the foe which might 
prove decisive. Besides, as they had discovered the inten* 
tion of those at Miletus to venture an engagement, they ex* 
pected Strombichides from the Hellespont, who was to bring 
to their assistance the ships on the station of Chios whicE 
had gone up to Abydos ; and a message had already been 
despatched to hasten him up. For these reasons they plied 
away to Samos. The Peloponnesians, arriving at Mycale, 
encamped upon the shore, along with the land-forces of the 
Milesians and those sent in by the bordering people. On the 
next ^ay, when they were fully bent on standing directly 
against Samos, novice was brought them that " Strombichides 
had come up with the ships from the Hellespont ;" upon which 
they made the best of their way back again to Miletus. 
And now the Athenians, haying gained so large an acces- 
sion of strength, showed themselves immediately before 
Miletus, with a hundred and eight sail, desirous of coming 
to an engagement with the enemy. But, as nothing stirred 
out against them, they also returned to Samos. 

In the same summer, immediately after Jhe former move- 
ments, the Peloponnesians, who had waived coming out to 
an engagement, since with the whole of their strength they 
thought themselves by no means a match for their enemy, 
and were now reduced to great perplexities about the methods 
of procuring subsistence for so numerous a fleet, especially as 
Tissaphernes was so remiss in his payments, sent away to 
Phamabazus (pursuant to the prior instructions from Pelo- 
ponnesus) Clearchus, the son of Ramphias, with a detach- 
ment of forty sail ; for Phamabazus had demanded such a 
force, and was ready to support the expenses of it ; and it 
had been farther notified to them in form that Byzantium was 
ripe for a revdlt. And thus this detachment of Peloponne- 
sians, having run out far to sea to get clear of the Athenians 
during the course, met with very tempestuous weather. The 
bulk of them, it is^true, with Clearchus, rode it out to Delos, 
and from thence returned again to Miletus. But Clearchas, 
setting out again, travelled over land to Hellespont, and took 
upon him the command. Ten s]^ps, however, of the detach- 
ment, und^r Elixus, the Megarean, who was joined in the 
command, reached the Hellespont without damage, and effect- 
uated the revolt of Byzantium. The Athenians at Samoa, iii« 
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formed of these incidents, sent away a detachment to the 
Hellespont, to support and guard the adjacent cities : and a 
small engagement happened before Byzantium, between eight 
ships on a side. 

Those who were in the management at Samos, and above 
all Thrasybulus, adhering still to the sentiments they had en- 
, tertained ever since the last turn of affairs there, that Alci> 
blades must needs be recalled ; the latter at last obuined, in 
full assembly, the concurrence of the soldiery. Accordmgly, 
whep they had voted a return and an indemnity to Aki- 
biades, Thrasybulus repaired immediately to Tissaphemes, 
and brought Alcibiades back with him to Samos ; con- 
vinced their last resource depended on Ms being able to 
alienate I'issapheroes from the Peloponnesians. Hereupon, 
an assembly being called, Aicibiades at large expatiated upon 
and deplofed the malignity of his fate, in having been exiled 
from bis country : and then, having amply run over every 
topic relating to the present posture of affairs, he raised their 
expectations high in regard to the future. He magnified, 
with a mighty parade of words, his own interest in Tissaphep- 
nea ; from the view, not only to intimidate the patrons of the 
oligarchical government at Athens, and put a stop to their 
cabaU, but also to render himself more respectable to those at 
Samos, and to raise up their confidence in him as high as 
possible : to give the enemy, farther, as many handles as he 
was able to calumniate Tissapherhes, and to lower all their 
present sanguinary expectations. These were the schemes 
of Alcibiades, when, with all imaginable ostentation, he gave 
the strongest assurances to his audience, that Tissaphemes 
had pled]ged his word to him, that, could he once firmly de* 
pend upon the Athenians, they never should be distressed 
for want of supplies while he had any thing left ; nay, though 
at last he should be forced to turn into ready cash the very 
bed he lay on ; and the Phoenician fleet, already come up to 
Aspendus, he would join with the Athenians, but never with 
the Peloponnesians ; the only pledge of fideUty he required 
from the Athenians was, for Alcibiades to be recaUed, and 
pats his word for their future conduct. 

The army, delighted with these and many other soothing 
topics, proceeded immediately to associate faiim with the rest 
of the commanders, and implicitly trusted every thing to their 
mauagement. Not a man was any longer to be found among 
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them who would htve parted with his present confidence of 
eertain security, and rerenge on the four hundred, for all the 
treasure in the uniyerse. Nay, they were ready this very 
moment,' upon the strength of what Alcihiades had said, to 
slight the enemy now at hand, and steer directly for the Pi- 
reus. But, though numbers with vehemence recommended 
the step, he stopped their ardour by rerffonstrances, that 
** they ought by no means to think of steering for the Pirsus, 
tnd leave their nearer enemies upon thehr backs ; but, in re- 
lation to the operations of war, since he was elected a gen- 
eral (he said), he would first go and confer with Tissaphernes, 
and would then proceed to action.'* Accordingly, the as- 
sembly was no Ai^ner dissolved than he immediately depart- 
ed, that he might appear in aH respects to be perfectly united 
with Tissaphcmes ; desirous also to raise himself in his 
esteem, ana give him a sensible proof that he was appointed 
a general ; and, by virtue of this, enabled, either to do him 
service or to do him harm. It was the peculiar fortune of 
Alcihiades to awe the Athenians by Tissaphernes, and Tis- 
saphernes by the Athenians. 

The Peloponnesians at Miletus had no sooner heard of the 
recall of Alcihiades, than, as before they suspected treachery 
in Tissaphernes, they now loudly vented invectives against 
him. What more inflamed them was, that, ever since the 
Athenians showed themselves before Miletus, and they had 
refused to put out to sea and engage them, Tissaphernes had 
slackened more than ever in his payments ; and thus, hated 
by them for that reason suflSciently before, he now became 
more odious on account of Alcihiades. The soldiers again, 
as on former occasions, ran together in parties, and enumera- 
ted their grievances. Nay, some of higher rank, persons of 
real importance, and not merely the private men, were foil of 
tetAonstrances, that *Uhey had at no time received their fuU 
subsistence : his payments had been always scanty, and even 
those had never been regular ; in short, unless they were led 
directly against the enemy, or carried to some other station 
where ihey tnight be sure of subsistence, the crews would 
abandon their vessels. And the whole blame of all that be- 
fell ought to be charged upon Astyochus, who for private 
-lucre endured patiently the caprices of Tinsaphemes.** Em- 
ployed as they were in thus enumerating grievances, a tumuh 
■ctuallv bioke out against Astyochus : for the mariners be- 
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longing to the Syracusan and Thorian vessels, by how much 
they enjoyed the greatest liberty of all others in the fleet, by 
so much the more heightened in confidence did they flock about 
him and demand their pay. Upon this Astyochus returned 
an answer too full of spirit, threatening hard that Dorian* 
who seconded and encouraged the demands of his men, and 
even lifting his stafif and shaking it at him. This was no 
sooner perceived by the military crowd than, seamen as 
they were, with a loud uproar, they rushed at Astyochus to 
knoclq him down ; but, aware of their design, he fled for ref- 
uge to an altar. He escaped, indeed, without any blows, 
and the fray was ended without any harm committed. 

The Milesians also made themselves masters, by surprise, . 
of a fort erected by Tissaphemes at Miletus, and obliged the 
garrison left in it to evacuate the place. These things 
pleased the rest of the allies, and not least of all the Syracu- 
sans. Lichas, however, was by no means satisfied with 
these proceedings. He insisted '* the Milesians were obliged 
in duty to be submissive to Tissaphemes ; and that all others 
who lived in the dominions of the king lay under the same 
obligation, and were bound to pay due regard to his jusf au- 
thority, till such time as the war was handsomely completed." 
This drew upon him the resentment of the Milesians ; and, 
because of these expressions and some others of the same 
nature, when he afterward died of a natural disease, they 
would not suffer him to be buried in a spot of ground which 
the Lacedaemonians who were among them had chosen for 
his interment. 

While aifairs were thus sadly embroiled between the sol- 
diery on one side, and Astyochus and Tissaphemes on the 
other, Mindarus arrived from Lacedsemon, as successor to 
Astyochus in the chief command of the fleet. Accordingly 
he took the command upon him, and Astyochus sailed away 
for home. But with him, as ambassador, Tissaphemes sent 
one of his own creatures, by name Gaulites, a Carian,.who 
spoke both languages, to accuse the Milesians about the sei- 
zure of the fort, and also to make apologies for his conduct. 
He knew that the Milesians were already set out with an out- 
cry, chiefly against him ; and that Hermocrates was gone 
with them, well armed with proofs that Tissaphemes, in con- 

* Hermocrates. 
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f$en with Alcibiades, baffled all the Pebponnesian achem— , 
and baaelf tampered with both the wanine partiea. But 
an enmity had always sobaisted between these two about 
the payments of subsistence. And at length, when Hermoc 
fates was banished from Syracuse, and other Syracusaoa 
eame to Miletus to take upon them the command of the Sytm* 
eusan vessels (namely, Potamis, and Myscon, and Demai^ 
cbus), Tissaphemes veuted his choler more bitterly than ever 
against Hermocrates, now an exile ; and, among his other 
Useusiitions of him, affirmed, that '* he had demanded a auni 
of money, which being refused him, he had ever since decla- 
red himself his enemy.** Astyochus, therefore, and the Mi- 
lesians, and Hermocrates, had now sailed for Lacedemoii. 

By this time also Ahnbiades had repassed from Tissapher- 
nts to Samos ; and from Delos the deputation sent from the 
four hundred on the late revolution to sooth and gain the 
concurrence of those at Samoa, arrived also while Alcibiadea 
was there. Upon which, an assembly being called, they en- 
deavoured to open the cause. The soldiers at first refused 
to hear them, and roared aloud for the murder of those who 
bad overturned the popular government.. At length, with 
great difficulty, being quieted, they gave them a hearing. 
^ The deputies remonstrated, *^ that not for the ruin of Ath- 
ens was this new change introduced, but purely for its pres- 
ervation, in nowise to betray it into the hands of the enemy ; 
because that might have been done effectually upon the lat« 
approach of its enemy to her walls, since they were in power. 
Every single person among the five thousand was intended to 
have a regular share in the administration. Their friends 
and relations are not treated in an insolent manner, as Chas- 
reas had maliciously suggested to them ; nay, were not in 
the least molested, but everywhere remained in the undis- 
turbed possession of their property.** 

Thou|[h on these topics they amply enlarged, yet they were 
heard with no manner of complaisance, but with manifest ii»- 
dignation. Different methods of proceeding were recoov* 
mended by different persons ; but the majority declared ibr 
sailing away at once for the Pirsus. On this occasion Alei- 
biades first showed himself a true patriot ; nay, as much a 
patriot as ever Athenian had been ; for, when the Athenians 
at Samos were hurried furiously along to invade their own 
selves, the plain consequence of which was giving u^ at onct 
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lonja and Hellespont to their pnUic Ibes, he mollified their 
&fy ; and, at a crisis when no other man living could have 
been able to restrain the multitode, be persuaded them to 
desist from this strange inTasion ; and, by reprimanding thoiie 
whose private resentments bmrst oot most violently againut 
the deputies, paevented mischief. At length, he .hims<4f dith 
missed them with the following answer : — That *' toe admin* 
istiation in the hands of five thousand he had no intention to 
oppose : but he ordered them to give an immediate discharge 
to the four hundred, and to restore the council o( five hundred 
to their prior state. If, farther, from a principle of frugiiUitj» 
tbej baa made letrenehmants, in order that those who serv- 
ed in the armies of the «tale might be better subsisted, be 
praised them altogether. He then reeomnendAd to. them « 
•teady resistance, jmd by as aaeaos m ai^ i^iape to give way 
to the enemy ; ibr, oonid tbe state oncfi be secured irom its 
public foes, a recenoiliatiQB among its members mjf bt eaaily 
be hoped ^r ; but, should <eiitber party be once destroyed, 
«)ther this at S&mos,«r theirs at ^^hens, none would soon be 
left to be reconciled ^ all.'* 

There were present at this audience embassadors from the 
Argives, who brought assurances of aid to the people of 
Athens at Samoa. Alcibiades commeoded them for their 
ceal ; and then, exhorting them to bold themselves in readi^ 
ftess to come upon a eomnKms soit, he civilly 'dismissed 
them. These Argives came to Samoa m company with th» 
Paralians, who had been lately tomed over by the four hvm- 
dred into a vessel of war, to cruise round Eubosa, and to 
carry to Laoedemon the ambassadors, Lespodias, Aristophoii, 
and Melesius, sent thither from the four hundred. But, when 
advanced to the height of Argos, they put the ambassadons 
under arrest, as chief agents £ pulling down the demooracj^, 
add delivered them up to the Ajgives. They had no buW- 
ness now at Athens, and so came from Argos to Samoa, con- 
veyinff the Argive an^assadors in the trireme which they hi4 
seized. * 

The same summer, Tiasaphemea, about that juncture of 
time in which the Peloponnesians were most furious affaioic 
him for the other reasons, and the reeallment of Akibia- 
des, as having now pulled off the mask and declared for 
the Athenians, desirous, as in truth it impeared, to ei&ce the 
oad impressions they had entertained of him, got ready to go 
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to Aspcndus to the Phoenicitn fleet, and prevailed with Lichas 
to bear him company. In regard to the Peloponnesians, he 
declared that he substituted his own lieutenant, Tamas, to 
pay them their subsistence, while he himself should be absent. 
Various accounts are vented about this step ; nor can it cer- 
tainly be known with what view he repaired to Aspendus, or 
why, when there, he did not bring up the fleet. That a Phoe- 
nician fleet, consisting of one hundred and forty-seven sail, 
was now come up to Aspendus, is allowed on all sides ; but 
why they did not come forward, is variously conjectured. 
Some think he went out of sight merely to carry on his old 
scheme of wearing away the Peloponnesians ; ind, in conse- 
quence of this, Tamas paid in their subsistence which he was 
oidered to pay, not better, but even worse than Tissaphemes. 
Others say it waa that, since he had brought the Phoenicians 
to- Aspendus, he might save large sums by dismissing them 
there, as he never had smcerely designed to make use of their 
service. Others, again, attribute it to a desire to quiet the 
clamours against him at I^ced»mon, and to set himself rep- 
resented there as one abounding in good faith, and who was 
actually gone to bring up a fleet fairly and honestly fitted out 
for service. , . ^ . 

But, in my opinion, the true solution of the mystery is 
(his : he would not bring them up, merely to wear out and to 
balance the strength of the Grecians, that, during his absence 
and this studied prolongation, the latter might be running 
into ruins ; and, farther, for the sake of balancing, to join 
with neither party, for fear of making them too strong ; for, 
had he once determined to join healrtily in the war, the con- 
sequence was certainly beyond a doubt. Had he brought 
them pp to join the Lacedaemonians, he must in all probabil- 
ity have given them the victory, since ahready their naval 
strength was rither equal than inferior to that of their oppo- 
nents. But, that their ruin alone was designed by him is 
plain from the excuse he made for not bringing up that fleet : 
ne pretended they were fewer in number than the king had 
ordered to be assembled : yet, if this were so, he might have 
ingratiated himself more abundantly with the king, if he made 
a great saving of money for his master, and with less expense 
had accompliSied his service. To Aspendus, however, what- 
ever was his view, Tissaphemes repdrs, and joins the PboB 
nioiaiis ; nay, farther, at his own desire, the Peloponneaiaiif 
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sent Philip}m8, a aoble Laeedemonian, with two triremes, to 
4ake charge of this fleet. 

Aleibifl^es had no sooner received intelligence that Tissa- 
phemes was at Aspendas, than, taking with him thirteen sail, 
M hastened thither after him, promising to those at Samos 
an assured and important piece of service : for " he would 
either bring the Phoenician fleet to the Athenians, or at least 
prevent their junction with the Peloponnesians." It is prob- 
tk^ that, from a long acquaintance, he was privy to the whole 
intention of. Tissaphemes never to bring up this fleet ; and 
his project was now to render Tissaphemes still more odious 
to the Peloponnesians, for the regara he showed to himself 
and the Athenians, that so he might at last be necessitated 
to strike in with the latter. He stood away therefore directly 
by Phaselis and Caunus, and held on his course upwards. 

The deputation sent from the four hundred being retum- 
td from Samos to Athens, rep<Nrted the answer of Alcibiades ; 
how " he encouraged them to hold out, and give way in no 
shape to the enemy : and that his con^ence was great he 
should be able thoroughly lo reconcile them with the army, 
and give them victory over the Peloponnesians." By this 
report they very milbh revived the spirits of many of those 
who hsd a share in the oligarchy, and yet would gladly extri- 
cate themselves from the business upon assurances of indem- 
nity. They had already begun to hold separate cabals, and 
show open discontent at the train of affairs. They were 
headed by some of principal authority even in the present 
oligarchy, and who filled the great ofllces of state, namely, 
Theramenes, the son of Agnon, and Aristocrate^ the son of 
SiceUus ; and others who were most deeply concerned in the 
kce transactions ;* and from a dread» as thl^ gave out, of 

* Theramenes was very expert at turning about and shifting 
his party. He got by it the nickname of Cothurnus, or the 
Buskin ; because the tragedian^s buskin was madelyge enough 
^ any foot to go into it. He was, however, a man m great tmi- 
Hies, and generally regarded as a lover of his country. Ifis 
tVTM were dexterous, wett-tiniBd, and made vnth a view to 
p^lic good. Cesar, when making Cicero a compliment, liken- 
m him to Thentmenet. He was deoply concerned in all the 
auhsequent revolutions at Athens. He put the finishing hand 
to the peace with the Lacedemonianf afwr the taking of Athens 
by Lysander, when th^ demoSahed (heir long wuli, opened 
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the army at Samoa, and Alcibiadea had concarred in sending 
an embassy to Lacedaemon, lest by unseasonable dissents from 
the majority they might haye done mischief to the public. 
Not that they hastened themselves even now to put an utt(*r 
end to the oligarchical government, but to enforce the neces- 
sity of making use of the five thousand not merely in name, 
but in act, and to render the polity more ec^ual. This was, 
it must be owned, the political scheme which they all pre- 
tended ; but, through pnvate ambition, the majority had given 
into that course, by which an oligarchy, founded upon the 
ruins of a democracy, is ripe for tnbversion : for it was the 
daily claim of each single person concerned, not to be equal 
with the rest, but to be pre-eminently the first; whereas, 
when out of a democracy a preference is awarded, the dis- 
tinction is the more easily brooked, as if it were the real con 
sequence of superior worth. But what of a certainty eleva- 
ted them most, was the grreat ioduence of Alcibiades at 
Samoa, and their own consciousness that this business of an 
oligarchy carried with it no prospect of firm or lasting contin- 
uance. A contention, therefore, ensued among them, which 
of them should show the greatest zeal for the people. 

But such of the four hundred as madte the greatest opposi- 
tion to this new scheme, and were leaders of their party ; 
namely, Phrynichus, who formerly, during his employment as 
general at Samos, had embroiled himself with Alcibiades ; 
and Aristarchus, one of the most violent and also most invet- 
erate oppqpents of the people ; and Pisander, and Antipho, 
and others of the greatest influence amon^ them ; who 
formerly, upon establishing themselves first m the govern- 
ment, and ever since the army at Samoa had dissented from 
them in favour of the democracy, had bestirred 'themselves 
in sending embassies to Lacedcmon, in more firmly establish- 
'ing the ougarchy, and erecting a new fortification on the spot 
which is called Eetioneia : — Uiese, I say, exerted themselves 
with mucR greater ardour than ever since the return of the 
deputies from Samoa, as they plainly saw the inclinations of 
numbers ; and some of their own body, on whose perseve- 

their harbours, and gave up their shipping. He was aflerwaid, 
nominally, one of the thirty tyrants : for he soon began to op- 
pose them; first with moderation, then with vehemence; which 
exasperated them so that they put him to death. 
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ranee they had highly depended, were entirely changed. They 
even caused Antipho, and Phrynichus, and ten others, to «et 
out with all ezpeoition ; so apprehensive were they of fresh 
opposition, both in Athens itself and from Samos ; and 
charged them with instructions ta strike np an accommoda- 
tion with the Lacedamonians upon any tolerable terms they 
could possibly procure : they also carried on with redoubled 
diligence the new works at Eetioneia. These works were 
intended, as was given out by Theramenes and his party, not 
so much to keep out of the Piraeus those from Samos, should ^ 
they endeavour to attempt it, as to enable themselves, at 
their own discretion, to receive both the ships and land-forces 
of the enemy ; for Eetioneia. is the mole of the Pineus, and 
the entrance into it opens at the end of this mole. The new 
work was therefore joined in such a manner to that which 
guarded it before, on the side of the land, that a small party 
posted behind could command the entrance : for the extremi- 
ties of it were continued down to the fort in the very mouth 
of the harbour, which was narrow ; and both the old wall, 
which was built on the land side, and this new fortification 
within, reached down to the sea. They also enlarged and 
secured the great portico, which adjoined to the new work 
erected in the Pirsus, and kept it entirely m their own cus- 
tody. Here they obliged all the citizens to lodge what corn 
they already had, and all that should hereafter be imported ; 
and here only to expose it to sale and to vend it. 

These proceedings had for a long time drawn sharp insin- 
uations from Theramenes ; and, wnen the embassy returned 
from Lacedsmon without bringing to any manner of issue a 
general accommodation for the whole of the state, he averred, 
that ** by this new work the safety of the city was visibly en- 
dangered :" for from Peloponnesus, at this instant of time, 
at the request of the Euboeifins, no less than foi^ty-two sail of 
ships were on the coast of Laconia ; some of which were 
Italian, from Tarentum and from Locri, and some Sicilian ; 
and alC were now bound for Eubcsa. At the head of this 
equipment was Hegesandridas, a Spartan, the son of Hege- 
sander. Theramenes maintained, that " it was set out less 
for Eubcea than for those who were now fortifying at Eetio- 
neia ; and, unlesa we stand upon our gp&rd, they will surprise 
and complete the ruin of Athens." There was really some- 
thing in the conduct of the men he accused to countenance 
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tkia charge ; nor was it merely the outcry of slander. Ttioe« 
who now composed the oligarchy were principally desiroiM to 
preserve in their hands the whole appendage of the republic - 
if this were impracticable, to secure the shipping ami walls, 
and subsist with independence ; but, should they be unable 
to compass this, rather than fall the first TicUms to the de- 
mocracy re-estaUkhed, to let in the enemy ; and, resigning 
their shipping and fortifications, to make any t«ms whiUever 
for the state, provided they could obtain security for their 
own persons. They accelerated therefore this new wiKrk; 
which was so contrived as to have posterns, and saUy-porta, 
and passages enough to let in the enemy ; and they proceeded 
with all imaginable despatch, in order to outstrip prevention. 
Hitherto, indeed, this charge against them had (mly been 
whispered with an air of secrecy am<Hig a few : but when 
Phrynichus, upon his return from the embassy to LacedasmcHB, 
was treacherously staUied by one of the patrol in the forum, 
at the homr of public resort, being got but a few steps from 
the house where the council was sitting, and dropped down 
dead upon the spot ; when, farther^ the assassin made his 
escape ; and a stranger from Argos, who assisted at the fact, 
being apprehended and tortured by the four hundred, discov- 
ered not the name of any one person who set them on, mm 
made any farther confession than that ** he knew large nnaa- 
hers met at the house of the officer who commanded the 
patrol, and at other places ;" then, at length, as nothiac 
could be made of this affair, Theramenes and AriMocrates, and 
as many either of the four hundred or of others as were com- 
bined with them, proceeded to act in a more open and res- 
olute manner : for by this time the fleet was come rouad 
from Laconia ; and^ riding beibre Epidaurus, h&d made rava- 
ges upon jEgina. Theramenes thfurefore averred it improb- 
able that, *' were they intended for Eubosa, they would ever 
have put into ^gina, and then go again and he at Epidaurus, 
unless they bad been sent out at the express invitation of 
thoae whom he had always accused of traitoroua designs ; 
and it was impossible to be passive any longer under such 
practices.** In fine, after many speeches iMde to excite a 
tumult, and many suspicions disseminated abroad, they fell to 
work in earnest : for the heavy-armed, posted in the Pirsus 
to carry on the hew works of Eetioneia, among whom Aristoc- 
rstes himself was employed at the head of his own band, laid 
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under an arrest Alexiclea, who commanded there for the oli- 
garchy, and was a most vehement adversary to the opposite 
party ; and carrying him into a house, put hirp under confine- 
ment. To this action they were also imboldened by the con- 
carrence of others, as well as by Hermon, who commanded 
the patrol assigned for Manychia ; and, what was of most 
importance, it was openly countenanced by the whole body 
of the heavy-armed. The news of it was immediately car- 
ried to the four hundred, who were this moment assembled 
together in council ; and all, excepting those dissatisfied with 
their measures, were ready to run to arms, and vented terri- 
ble threats against Theramenes and his associates. 

But he, apologizing for himself, declared his readiness to 
take up arms along with them, and attend them to the rescue 
of Alezicles ; and, taking with him one of the generals who 
was in his secret, he hurried down to the Piraeus. Aristar- 
chus also ran down to assist ; as did, farther, the young men 
belonging to the cavalry of the state. 

Great, in truth, was the tumult, and full of horror ; for 
those who were left in the upper city imagined that the Pi- 
raeus was already seized, and that Alexicles was slain ; and 
they in the Pirfeus each moment expected an assault from 
those in the city. Not without difficulty could the men 
of years and experience stop such as were wildly running up 
and down the streets, and rushing to arms. And Thucydi- 
des, the Pharsalian, public host of the state, who happened 
then to be at Athens, threw himself with lively zeal in the 
way of all who were flockinjy( down ; conjuring them earnest- 
ly " not to finish the ruin of their country, when the enemy 
lay so near to strike the blow " But thus, at length, their 
fury abated, and the effusion of one another's blood was pre- 
vented. 

As for Theramenes, he was no sooner got down to the Pi- 
rsus, than, assuming authority (for he himself was at this 
time a general), he pretended to rate the heavy-armed for this 
piece of mutiny, at least so far as mere making a noise could 
do it , while Aristarchus and all the opposite faction were 
angry with them in earnest. But the bulk of the heavy-arm- 
ed drew together in a body, and betrayed no sign of regret 
for what they had done. Nay, they demanded aloud from 
Theramenes, ** if, in his judgment, these new works were 
raised with a good design, or would not better be demolish- 

GO 3 
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ed t" His rapl J was this : that, ** if they thooght it expe- 
dient to demolish them, his opinion should concur with 
theirs.*' Hereupon, at a signal given, the heavy-armed, and 
many others who belonged to the Pirsus, rushed on in a 
moment, and palled down all the new fortification. 

The watchword now published to the multitude was this : 
— ** Whosoever would have the administration lodged in the 
five thousand instead of the fo\ir hundred, let him join in the 
work :" for even still they judged it politic to veil their de- 
sign under the name of the five thousand, and not to say 
downright, ** Whosoever would have the democracy restored,** 
lest possibly the fbrmer might have been actually in force, 
ai^d a person speaking to any one of them might spoil all by 
some inadvertent expressions : and, on the same account, 
the four hundred would neither have the five thousand de- 
clared, nor yet have it known that they had never been ap- 
pointed. To admit so large a number into a share of the 
government, they judged was in fact a mere democracy ; but 
that leaving the matter in suspense would strike a dread of 
his neighbotfr into every Athenian. 

The next morning the four hundred, though highly disor- 
dered in their politics, assembled however in council. But 
those in the Pirsus, after enlarging Alexicles, whom they 
had put under confinement, and completing the demolition of 
the new works, marched to the theatre of Bacchus in Mu- 
nychia, and there, all armed as they were, held a formal as* 
sembly ; and then, in pursuance of what had been resolved, 
marched directly into the upper city, and posted themselves 
in the Anaceum. Here they were accosted by a select com- 
mittee sent from the four hundred, who man to man reasoned 
calmly with them ; and, perceiving any to be tractable, plied 
them with persuasions to proceed m a gentle manner, and to 
restrain the fury of their associates ; giving them assurances, 
that ** the five thousand would be declared ; and from them, by 
regular succession, at the pleasure of the five thousand, the 
four hundred should be appointed ;" conjuring thf^m, in the 
meantime, ** not to forward, through impatience, the destruc- 
tion of the state, nor give it up for a prey to the public ene- 
my." The whole multitude of the heavy-armed, attentive 
to these arguments, on which many expatiated at large,, and 
pressed home upon numbers, became more tractable than they 
were at first, and were most terribly alarmed at the mentioo 
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of the total destruction of their polity. It wm at last con- 
cluded that, on a set day, an assembly should be held in thtt 
temple of Bacchus, to derise an accommodation. 

But, when this assembly, to be held in the temple of Bac- 
chus, came on, and all parties were only not completely met, 
came in the news that '* the two-and-forty sail and.Hegesan- 
dridas were coasting along from Megara towards Salamis." 
Not one of the heavy-armed this moment but pronounced it 
true, what before was given out by Theramenes and hie 
friends, that ** to the new fortifications these ships are now 
bound ;** and it was judged that in the nick of time they bad 
been levelled with the ground : but Hetesandridas, as per- 
haps had beforehand been concerted, only hovered about at 
Epidaurus or the adjacent coast. It is however probable, that 
on account of the present sedition among the Athenians, he 
lay for a time in this station, in hope to seize some fair o^ 
portunity to strike a blow. ' 

Be this as it will, the Athenians no sooner heard the news^ 
than, to a man, they flocked down amain to the Pireus ; less 
alarmed at their own domestic wi^ than at invasion from » 
public enemy, no longer remote, but at their very ports. 
Some of them threw themselfes on board what shipping was 
ready ; others launched such as were aground ; and oth- 
ers posted themselves upon the walls and at the mouth of the 
harbour. \ 

But the Peloponnesian fleet, having sailed by and doubled 
the Cape of Sunium, came to anchor between Thoricus and 
Prasis, and proceeded afterward to Orc^us. Hereupon the 
Athenians, in all imaffinable hurry, manning out their shipe 
with what hands could be got on this sudden emMgency, ae 
in a city distracted with sMlition, and yet ea^er to stave oflT 
the greatest danger that had ever threatened it (for, as Atti* 
ca .was occupied by the enemy, Eubcea was now their all), 
caused Thymochans, a commander> to stand awmy with theit 
fleet to Eretria. On their arrival there, and their junction wiUi 
such as were already in Eubosa, they amounted to siz-and- 
thirty sail, and were immediately forced to engage : for He- 
geeandridas, after the hour of repast, came out in line of bat* 
tie from Oropus. 

The distance of Oropus from the city of the EreCriant, 
across the sea, is about sixty sudia ;* and tkeiefore, upon 

* About six English miles. 
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his apfNToach, the Athenians ordered their meL or board, im- 
asinipg the soldiers to be ready at hand to obey tbeir ordeia , 
whereas they happened not yet to be returned from the mar* 
ket, whither they had gone to buy provision: for, through 
the management of the Eretrians, nothing could be got by 
way of sale, except in such houses as lay in the most remote 
quarters of the city ; with an intent that the -enemy might at- 
tack the Athenians before they were all embarked, and oblige 
them in a hurrying and disorderly nianner to begin the fight. 
Nay, a signal hsd even been held out to the enemy from 
Eretria towards Oropus, at what time they ought to come 
forward to the attack. 

Upon so short a notice, thn Athenians, having formed their 
line as well as they were able, and engaging the enemy be- 
fore the harbour of Eretria, made however a gallant resistance 
for a time. At length, being compelled to ^eer off, they 
were pursued to land ; and as many of them as ran for safe- 
ty to the city of the Eretrians suffered the most cruel treat- 
ment, in being murdered by the hands of men whom they 
•apposed their friends. Such, indeed, as could reach the fort 
of Eretria, which was garrisoned by Athenians, were safe ; 
as also the vessels which could, make Cbalcis. 

But the Peloponnesians, after making prizes of two-and- 
twenty Athenian vessels, and either butchering or makmg 
prisoners all on board them, erected a trophy : and, no long 
time after, they caused all Eubcoa to revolt, excepting Oreus, 
which an Athenian garrison secured, and then settled the 
state of that island at their own discretion. 

When advice of what was done at Euboea reached Athens, 
the greatest consternation ensued of all that had to this day 
been known. Not even the dreadful blow received in Sicily, 
thouj|[h great concern, in truth, it gave ihem, nor any other 
public disaster, caused so terrible an alarm among them : for, 
at a time when their army at Samoswas in open revolt; 
when they had no longer either shipping in store or mariners 
to p[0 on board ; when they were distracted with intestine se- 
dition, and ready each moment to tear one another to pieces ; 
and on the neck of all these this great calamity supervened, 
in which they lost their fleet, and, what was of more conse- 

Suence, Euboea, which had better supplied their necessities 
lan Attica itself, — had they not ample reason now to fall into 
utter dejection 1 But what alarmed them most was the prox 
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inuty of niin, in ease tb« enemy, flushed with their late suc- 
cess, should stand immediately into the Pirteus, now utterly 
destitute of ships. Not a moment passed but they imagined 
they were only not in the very harbour ; which, in truth, had 
they been a little more daring, they might easily have been. 
Nay, had they made this step and blocked up the city, they 
most infallibly have increased the seditions within it ; must 
have necessitated the fleet to come over from Ionia, though 
averse to the oligarchy, in order to prevent the ruin of their 
own relations and the total destruction of their country ; and, 
in the meantime, Hellespont, Ionia, the isles even up to £u- 
bcea, in a word, the whole empire of Athens, must have been 
their own. Yet, not in this mstance only, but many others, 
the Lacedsaonians showed themselves most commodious 
enemies for the Athenians to encounter ; for, as nothing 
differed more than their respective tempers ; the one being 
active, the other slow ; enterprising these, but timorous those, 
especially in naval competitions ; they gave them many advan- 
tages. The truth of this the Syracusans most plainly show- 
ed, who very nearly resembled the Athenians in disposition, 
and so warred against them with the highest spirit and suc« 
cess. 

Terrified, however, at these tidings, the Athenians made 
a shift to man out twenty vessels, and convened an assembly 
of the people, on the first report of their loss, in the place 
which IS called the Pnyz, and where generally that assembly 
was held. In this they put an end to the administration of 
the four hundred, and decreed "the supreme power to be 
vested in the five thousand, which number to consist of alt 
such citizens as were enrolled for the heavy armour ; and that 
no one should receive a salary for any public magistracy ; 
whoever ofiended in this point they declared a traitor.** 
Other frequent assemblies were afterward held, in which 
they appointed nomothets,* and filled up the other posts in 

* The general course of appointing nomothets was by lot. 
Their number in the whole was a thousand and one. Their busi- 
ness was not, as the name seems to imply, to make new laws, 
since that belonged to the suprraie powerlodged in the people ; 
out to inspect such as were slready made, to reconsider such at 
were thought to be or were complained of as grievous, and 
regularly report such as oogiit to be continued or ought to be 
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the government. And now, at least, though for the first time 
in my opinion, the Athenians seem to have modelled their 
government aright. A moderation, finely tempered between 
the few and the many, was now enforced : and, from the 
low situation in which their aflfairs were now plunged, this 
enabled Athens to re-erect her head. 

They decreed, farther, the recallment of Alcibiades and his 
adherents; and, despatching a deputation to him and the 
army at Samos, exhorted them to exert their utmost efforts 
for the public service. 

In the first moments of this new revolution, Pisander and 
Alexicles, with their partisans, and in general all the great 
sticklers for the oligarchy, withdrew privately to Decelea. 
But Aristarctius, who was one of the generals bf the state, 
took a different route from all the rest ; and, tarrying off a 
party of archers, though rank Barbarians, went off towards 
Oenoe : Oenoe was a fortress of the Athenians on the fron- 
tiers of Boeotia. But the Corinthians, on a provocation pecu- 
liar to themselves, having procured the concurrence of the 
Boeotians, held it now blocked up, because a party of their 
countrymen, drawing off from Decelea, had been put to the 
sword by a sally of the garrison from Oenoe. Aristarchus, 
therefore, having in a conference settled matters wHh the be- 
siegers, deceived the garrison in Oenoe, by assuring them 
that, " as their countrymen in Athens had made up all their 
quarrels with the Lacedaemonians, they also were bound to 
deliver up this place to the Boeotians ; and that this was an 
express provision in the treaty." Giving credit therefore to 
him as in public command, and ignorant of all the late trans- 
actions, because closely blocked up, they agreed with the en- 
emy and evacuated? the fortress. In this manner the Bceo- 
tians regained possession of abandoned Oenoe : and thus the 
oligarchy and sedition were suppressed at Athens. 

But, about the same space of time in the current summer, 
in regard to the Peloponnesians at Miletus : — When none of 
those who were substituted by Tissaphemes during his ab 
sence at Aspendus made regular payments ; and nothing 
could be seen either of Tissafmernes or the Phoenician fleet ; 
and Philippus, who accompanied him, sent advice to Minda- 
rus, the admiral-in-chief ; and Hjppocrates, farther, a citizen 
of Sparta, who was then at Phaselis, advised him also that 
** this fleet would never join him, and in all respects thef 
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were shamefally abused by Tissaphernes ;*' as Pbarnabazut 
had' made them an invitation, and declared himself ready, if 
aided by the confederate fleet, Co engage as strongly as Tis- 
saphernes fur the* revolt of what cities yet remained in sub- 
jection to the Athenians ; Mindarus, hoping to find more 
punctuality in the latter, with notable conduct, and by a sud- 
den signal to the fleet, that his motions might not be discov- 
ered at Samos, weighed from Miletus with seventy-three sail, 
and bent his course to the Hellespont. But, earlier this sum- 
mer, sixteen ships had steered their course thither, and rav- 
aged part of the Ghersonesus. Mmdarus met with tempest- 
uous weather in his passage, which forced him to put into 
Icarus ; and, after staying there Ave or six days for want of 
weather to keep the sea, he arrived at Chios. 

Thrasyllus, so soon as informed of the departure from Mi- 
letus, stood after him with five-and-fifty sail, making Uie best 
of his way lest the other should enter the Hellespont before 
he reached him. . But, gaining intelligence that he was put 
into Chios, and concludmg he designed to remain there, he 
flxed his scouts at Lesbos and the opposite continent ; that, 
if the Peloponnesian fl^et put out, their motions might be de- 
scried. He. himself, repairing to Methymne, ordered quanti- 
ties of meal and other necessaries to be prepared, that, in case 
he should be forced to stay in these parts, he might make 
frequent cruises from Lesbos asainst Chios. 

But, as Eressus in Lesbos had revolted^ his design was 
farther to attempt its reduction, in case it were feasible: 
for some of the Methymnean exiles, and those not the most 
inconsiderable of the number, having brought over from 
Cyme about fifty heavy-armed who were most firmly attached 
to their cause, and hired others from the continent, which in- 
creased their number to about three hundred, Anaxarchut, 
the Theban, in respect of consanguinity, being chosen their 
leader, assaulted first Methymne ; and, being repulsed in the 
attempt by the Athenian garrison which came up from Mity- 
lene, and then driven quite oflf by a battle fought in the field, 
they retired across the mountain, and made Eressus revolt. 
Thrasyllus, therefoie, steering with his fleet against Eressus, 
projected an assault. But Inrasybulus, with five ships from 
Samos, arrived there before him, upon information received 
of the repassage of the exiles ; yet, coming too late before 
Eresans to prevent a.revolt, he lay at anchor before it. Two 
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•tbeT shipt, also, bound homeward from the Hellespont, cam«> 
in, and the Methymnean. All the ships in the fleet amounted 
now to sixty-seven, from which they draughted an array for 
the operations of land, as fully bent, if possible, to take Eres- 
SOS by a bold assault, with engines and all the arte of attack. 

In the meantime, Mindams and the Peloponnesian fleet at 
(%ios, after two whole days* employment in taking in provis- 
ions, and receiving from the Chians every man on board 
three Ghian tesseracosts,* on the third dnj with urgent de^ - 
•patch launched out from Chios into the wide sea, that they 
Might not be descried by the fleet before Eressus ; and leav- 
ing Lesbos on the left, stood over to the continent. There, 
pattin| into the harbour of Craterai on the coast of Fhoeea, 
and Uuung their noon repast, they proceeded along the coast 
of Cyme, and supped at Aisinuse of the continent, against 
Mityiene. From thence, at dead of night, they went forward 
aloi^ the shore ; and, bein^ arrived at Harmatus, which lies 
^ing Methymne, and having eaten their dinner there, they 
passed with the utmost speed by Lectus, and Larissa, and 
Amaxitus, and other adjacent places, and reached Rbastium 
of the Hellespont before midnight Not but that some shipe 
«f the fleet got up no farther than to SigsBum and some 
«llier adjacent places on that coast. 

The Athenians, who were lying with eighteen sail at Ses- 
tus, when the lights were waved by their own friends for sig- 
nals, and they beheld numerous Area kindled on a suddoi on 
the hostile coast, were well assured that the Peloponnesims 
were approaching. The same night, therefcnw, under &voar 
•f &e dark, and with the vtmost expedition, they crept aloiig 
«Bder the (^ersonesus, and reached Eleus, desirous to put 
Out to sea and avoid the enemy ; and, for the sixteen ships 
«t Abydos, they stole away unperceived of the Ab^aoa, 
though notice had been sent them from ^ir firiends just ar- 
med, to keep a good look-out, and net sufier Uiem to etMl 
oC Yet moremff no sooner appeared than, findmg Uien- 
•elvee in sight of the fleet under Mindwus, and that they 
warn actually chased, th^ eoM not dl get «ff. The greater 

* This, according to Snanheim, was a month's pay, since bs 
flaq>lains it by forty-three Chian drachmas. But the words viAl 
Hot bear such a construction : a tesseracoet was, it ismost prob- 
able, a coin peculiar to Che Chians ; but of liAat vahie ft v adt 
Imown, nor la it of any great faoportMMii. 
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p«rt, indeed, fled eafe to Uie continent And Lemaoe; but 
four, that got last under sail, were oveitaken by the enemy 
near Eleus ; one, also, that ran ashore at the temple of Pro- 
tetilans, the^ eeized with all her hands ; and two more, the 
crews of wiuch escaped. One, farther, but abandoned, they 
burnt at Imbroa. 

This done, the shipe from A^rdos having joined them, and 
the whole fleet being now increased to fourscore and six eail, 
th^ spent the rest of the <Uyin investing Eleus ; but, as it 
would not eurrender, the? drew off to Abydos. 

The Atheniana, who had been deceived l^ their scouts, 
«nd never imagined that so large a number of hostile ships 
eould pass along undeacried, were very cooIW* carrying on their 
siege ; but yet were no sooner informed of the enemy^s mo- 
tiona, than, instantly quittingEreesus, they advanced with the 
utmost expedition to seeme the Hellespont. Th^ also 
,pid(ed up two ships of the Peloponnesians ; which, running 
out too boldly to sea in the hue pursuit, fell in amonff them : 
md, coming vp only one day aifter them, they anchored at 
EleuSf and reassembled from Imbrus the ships which had fled 
tkuther. Five whole days they spent here in getting every 
Ihio^ in readiness for a general engagement : and after this 
reffute they came to an action in the following manner. 

The Athenians, ranged in line of battle ahead, atood aloi^ 
«hore towards Sestus. The Peloponnesians, aware of their ' 
:deaign, stood eot to sea from Abydos, to be ready to receive 
,lhem : and, as both aides were determined to engage, they 
tmfolded Umir lines to a greater length ; the Athenians, along 
'ihe Ohoeonesoa, reaching from Idacus to Arrhiane, in aU 
ekty-eigfat sail ; and the Peloponneiians over against them 
Irom A^^ to Dardamis, being eigh^-six. The line of the 
Patoponnesians was thus fonned : the Syraoussns had the 
light ; and on the left was ^ranged Mindarus, and the ehi^ 
■most lemarkable for being good saileEs. Among the Atheni- 
laa, Thrasyllns had ^ kft, and Unasybulas the right: the 
4iMt.of the commanden wiie ngula^y posted ^according > to 
their rank. The Feloponneemns, ehowing most eagerness U) 
htflhi the ensagement, endeaveuied with their left to osaf- 
wamh ^ Wit of the Atbenians, in .order IB e»Hiide Ikem, 
i|f poeaMe, mm. etretching out into ;tke main eaa, aiid,^ 
Imping them ammftd <ip,:to Idiob iittir centra against mm 
^hoBB, which vaa aot hx diitaiit. Tha AlkwiiiMii awir^^ 

THU.-- VOL. n.— B H 
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the enemy's design to shut them up, plying up ahead, forced 
themselves an opening, and in velocity beat them aU to 
nothing. 

By these motions, the left of their line became extended 
beyond the cape called Cynos-sema. The consequence of 
which was exposing their centre, composed only of the weak- 
est ships, and those ranged at too great a distance iinom one 
another ; especially as in number of vessels they were quite 
inforior, and as the coast round the Cynos-sema was sharp, 
and in an acute an^rJe runs out into the water, so that Mart 
of the line on one side was out of sight of the other. The 
Peloponnesians, therefore, chaiging the centre, drove at oncte 
the ships of the Athenians upon the beach ; and, being so Anr 
manifestly victors, leiqied boldly on shore to pursue them. 
But neither those under Thrasybolus could assist the centre 
from the right, because of the multitude of ships that stood 
in to awe them ; nor could those under Thrasyllus do it from 
the left, because the interposition of Cape Cynos-sema hid 
from him the view of what had passed ; and at the same time 
the Syracusans and others, who, equal in strength, lay hard 
upon him, prevented his moving. At length, the Peloponne- 
sians, presuming the victory their own, broke their order tb 
give different chaie to single ships, and in too heedless a 
manner threw confusion upon a part of their own line. And 
now those under Thr^bulus, finding the squadron opposed 
to them began to slacken, stopped all farther extension of 
their line ahead ; and, tacking upon them, resolutely engaffed, 
and put them to flight. Charging next the dispersed fl^ips 
of the Peloponnesians, which composed the squadron thAt 
presumed itself victorious, they made havoc ; and, by strikiiig 
them with a panic, routed the greater part without resistance. 
Now also the Syracusans were beginning to give way before the 
squadron under Thrasyllus ; and, seeing others in open flight, 
were more easily tempted to follow their example. Tlie de- 
feat now beinff manifestly given, and the Peloponnesians fl^ 
ing away for belter, first towards the river Pydiusj and ttfter- 
ward to ^ydos, the Athenians made priie of only an in- 
considerable number of shipping ; for the Hellespont, being 
narrow, afforded short retreats to the enemy. However, they 
gained a victory by sea, piost opportune indeed in their pree- 
ent situation ; for hitherto, aihud of the naval strength of 
the PelqKmnesians, because of the rebuflTs ther had late^ 
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received from it, and the calamitous event of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, from this moment they stopped all fruitless self-ac- 
cusations or groundless exaggerations of the enemy's ability 
by sea. Some ships of the enemy in fact they took ; for in- 
stance, eight Chian, five Corinthian, two Ambraciot, two 
BoBOtian ; but, of Leucadian, and Lacedaemonian, and Syra- 
cusan, and Pellenean, a single one of each : but then Uiey 
suffered the loss of fifteen ships of their own. 

Af^er erecting a trophy upon the Cape of Cynos-sema, and 
picking up the shatters of the fight, and giving. up, under 
truce, their dead to the enemy, they despatched a trireme to 
Athens to notify the victory. On the arrival of this vessel, 
those at home, after hearing the news of this unhoped-for 
success, greatly resumed their spirits, which had been de- 
jected by the recent misfortunes at Euhoea and the sad 
effects of the sedition, and hoped the state might again re- 
sume its power if they cheerfully exerted their efforts in its 
behalf. 

On the fourth day after the battle, the Athenians, having 
dili^ntly refitted their fleet at Sestus, sailed against Cyzicus, 
Mrhich had revolted ; and, descrying eight ships from 3yzftn- 
tram riding at anchor under Harpagium ana Priapus, they 
crowded sail towards them ; and, having in battle upon the 
shore defeated their crews, made prizes of them all. Repair- 
ing thence against Cyzicus, which was quite unfortified, they 
reduced it once more, and exacted large contributions from it. 

But, during this interval, the Peloponnesians made a trip 
from Abydos to Eleus, and brought off as many of their own 
ships which had been taken as were able to sail ; the residue 
the Eleusians burnt. They also despatched Hippocrate* and 
Epicles to Euboea, to fetch up their fleet from thence. 

About the same space of time, Alcibiades also, at the head 
of his squadron of thirteen sail, returned from Caunus and 
Phaselis into the harbour of Samoa, reporting that '* by his 
management he had dive«ted the junction of the Phoenician 
fleet with the Peloponnesians, and made Tissaphemes a faster 
friend than ever to the Athenians."* After enlarging his 

* As the English reader is here to take his leave of Alcibia- 
des, he may have the curiosity to know what became of. him 
after. Every thing succeeded so well under him and his active 
cdleagues, that the Lacedsmonians, having received several 
defeats both by land and sea, and lost two hundred ships, were 
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sqoadron by the addition of nine more jnst mamwd, he levied 
large contriiNitione upon the Halicwnasaiant, and fortified 
06*. After these exploits, end patting the gOTeinment of 
Coe into proper hand*, he returned again, about autumn, to 
Samoa. 

From Aependus also Tlssaphemes rode back poat-haete 
into Ionia, so soon as advised of the departore of the Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet from Miletus for the Heltespont. 

But, as the Peloponnesiaas were now in the HeUespbat, 
the Antandrians (who are of uEolic descent), having |»t)ciHred 
from A^dos a party of heavy-armed, who inarched across 
Mount Ida, received them into their city^ provoked to this 
step by the injurious conduct of Arsaces, a Persian, lieutenaal 
to Tissaphemes. This man, pretending he b«d enemies to 
cope with whom yet he never named, prevailed with the De- 
Hans settled in Adramyttiom, because they had been obliged 
by the Athenians to quit Delbs m the affair of the expiation, 

again necessitated to sue for peace. After such neat services, 
Alcibiades returned triumphant to Athena. The whole, city 
flocked down to^tiM Piraas to meet him. All strove to get a 
sight of Akibiades : they caseaeed bim, crowned him, oursed 
the authors of his exile, and burned him away to an assembly 
of the people. There he harangued them for a time ; then 
stoj^ped and shed tears in i^undance ; then harangued them 
agam. In short, they undid all they bad ever done against him ; 
and Alcibiades for a time was aH in all at Athens. Yet, in sob> 
sequent commands, he happened not to be successful ; a crime 
which his countrymen very seldoai ibcgave. He became a aec- 
ond time an ex& from Athene. His great abilities made him a 
continual terror both to foreign and domestic enemies. Yet 
now he persevered to serve ms country, by caballing in their 
favour, and advising them on critical occasions. Yet aU in vain : 
Lysander was soon master of the Pireus and of Athens. Alcibia- 
des retired into Phrygia, and was handsomely supported by tlis 
bounty of his friend Phamabazus ; who, however, was wroogfat 
upon at last, by the joint soltdtatiens of his enemies and the 
piea of its necessity ror the service of the king, to undertake his 
destruction. The agents of Phamabazus durst not attempt him 
in an open manner, but set fire to his house by night By throw- 
ing in clothes to damp the flames, he got out safe. The barba 
rians soon spied him, shot him to death with arrows and darts, 
then cut off his head, and carried it to Phamabazua. I ahsU 
only add, that he was but forty years old whon he waa thitt de 
stroyed. 
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to attend him in this secret expedition with the flower of their 
strength ; and, leading them forwards with all the show of 
friendship and alliance, watched the opportunity when they 
were busy at their mebl, surrounded them with a body of his 
own soldiers, and shot them to death with darts. Fearing 
him, therefore, because of this instance of a cruel temper, 
lest some such act of violence he might execute also upon 
them, as in other respects he had imposed some burdens upon 
them which they could not bear, the Antandrians ejected his 
garrison out of their citadel. But Tissaphemes, perceiving 
how deeply the Peloponnesians were concerned in this affair, 
and esteeming himself sadly injured also at Miletus and Cni- 
dus (since in those places too his garrisons had been ejected) ; 
and fearing they would proceed to other commissions of the 
same nature ; chained moreover that perhaps Phamabazus, 
in less time and with less expense, having obtained their con- 
currence, should make a greater progress against the Athe- 
nians ; — he determined in person to repair to Hellespont, in 
order to expostulate with them about their late proceedings 
at Antander, and to wipe off, as handsomely as he could, the 
aspersions tfirown upon his own conduct in regard to the 
Phoenician fleet and other points. Arriving therefore first at 
Ephesus, he offered sacrifice to Dianat ♦*♦♦*♦ 
When the winter following this summer shall be ended, 
the twenty-first year of the war will be also completed. 

f Here breaks off abruptly the History of the Peloponnesian 
War by Thucydides. The adjustment of time annexed seems 
plainly of another hand. 
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Abronydras, i. ISO. 

Acanthus, ii. 74. ^ ^ 

Acarnanians : enter into an alltaoce with the Athenkna, t. S43, 
244 ; excellent tHngera, 256 ; conquer the Ambraciota, 64C 
make peace with them, 350. 

Acbarnians, i. 211. 

Admetus, king of the Moloaeians, i. 182. 

.^antidas, tyrant of Lampeacus, ii. 178. 

.£ginetae, formerly of great power at sea, i. 103 ; stir np the 
war against the Athenians, 134 ; conquered by the Athenians 
at sea, 159 ; how and why expelled ^gina by the Athenians 
216 ; are settled b]r the iJacedsmonians at Thyrea, ib. ; how 
used by the Athenians when they reduced Thyrea, ii 6. 

Egyptians, which of t|em most warlike, i. 162 

^neas, ii. 47. 

iGnesias, i. 195. 

.£nians, ii. 259. 

iEolians, tributary to Athens, B. 290. 

JSsimides, i. 123. 

Maouy ii. 89. 

.£toiian8| i. 96 ; invaded by the Athenians, 330 ; defeat them. 
340. 

Agamemnon, i. 98. 

Agatharchidas,i. 297. 

Agatharons, ii. 232. 

Agesander, L 186. 

Agesippidas, ii. 103. 

Agis, kin^ of Sparta, i. 333, 354 ; he commands against the Ar- 
rives, ii. 104 ; lets them go without a battle, 105; is accused 
for it at Sparta, 107 ; marches a second time against then* 
106 ; gains the victory at Mantinea, 115; fortifies Decelea in 
Attica, 228 ; makes an unsuccessful attempt on Athens, 339. 

Agnon, I 267 ; the son of Nicias, colleague to Pericles, 160 ; 
besiegeth Potidsa, 235 ; the founder of Amph^Kths, ii 36» 68L 

Agraeans, i 348. 

Agrianians, i 267. 

Agrigentines, neutral in the Sicilian war, ii 20t. 

Akaut, aichoo at Athens, ii. 77. 
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Alcamenes, i. 290, 294, 295. 

Alcibiades, son of Clinias, ii. 91 ; his expedition into Peloponne 
BUS, 101 ; and to Argos, 12^ ; named for one of the corarnand 
era in Sicily, 139 ; nis speech on that occasion, 145 ; is ac- 
cused aboat the Mercunes, and for profaning the mysteries, 
154, 173 ; insists on a trial, 154 ; sets out for Sicily, 155 ; his 
opinion at a council of war, 170 ; is recalled to take his trial, 
173 ; flies and is outlawed, 180 ; takes refuge at Sparta, 201 ; 
his speech at Sparta, ib. ; adviseth the Lac^semonians about 
prosecuting the war, 292, 295 ; sent to Chios with Chalcide- 
us, 296 ; his transactions at Miletus, 298 ; goes to Tissapher- 
nes, and becomes a favourite, 317 ; contrives his own recall- 
ment to Athene, 319 ; his quarrel with Phrynicbos, 320 ; is 
TOcalled, 343, 358 ; his management at Samoa, 343, 346 ; goes 
to Aspendus, 348. 

Alcidas, the Lacedemonian admiral, sent to Lesbos, \. 284, 290 ; 
he flies, 293 ; returns to Peloponnesus, 322 ; sails to Corcyra, 
325 ; one of the three leaders of the colony to Heraclea, 336 

Alcinidas, ii. 74, 77. 

Alciphron, ii. 105. 

AlcmsBon, i. 273. 

Alcmasonide, ii. 178. 

Alexarchos, ii. 229. 

Alezicles, put under arrest, ii. 353 ; flies to Decelea, 358. 

Alezippidas, ii. 326. 

Ambraciots, aid the Corinthians against the Corcyreans, i. 109 ; 
make war on the Amphilochians, 245 ; and ihe Acamanians, 
254 ; make another expedition against both, 342 ; take Olpas, 
344; are defeated, 346; moke peace, 350; send aid to the 
Syracusans, ii. 261. 

Ameiniades, i. 244. • 

Aminias, ii. 57. 

Aminocles, i. 102. 

Amorges, revolts from the king of Peraia, ii. 291 ; is taken pris- 
oner by the Peloponnesians, and delivered to Tissaphemes, 
306. 

Ampelidas, ii. 76. 

Amphias, ii. 48. 

Amphilochians, i. 245, 340. 

Amphissensians, i 341. 

Amyntas, i. 267. 

Amyrteus, i. 162. 

Anaxarehus, ii. BS9, 

Anaxilas, u. 136. 

Andocides, i. 126. 

Androcles, ii. 330. 

Andromenes, ii. 90. 

Androethenes, ii 06. 
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Andrians, il 259. 

Anthippus, ii. 74, 77. 

AitticlM, i. 166. 

Antimenidas, ii. 90. 

Anttochns, king of the Orestians, i. 254. 

Antipbemas, ii. 136. 

Antipho, iL 332, 300, 351. 

Antisthenes, ii. 313, 32a 

Antitanians, i. 254. 

Apodoti, i 338. 

Arcadians, furnished with ships hj[ Agamemnon in the Trojan 

expedition, i. 98 ; mercenanes, li. 200. 
Arch^dice; ii. 178. 
Archelan8,i.270. 
Archestratus, i.l20. 
Archetimas, i 111. 
Archias, of Camarina, i. 369. 
Aicbas, the Corinthian, founder of Syracuse, u. 136. 
Archidamus, king of Sparta, his speech about the war, i. M3 ; 
commands in the inTasion of Attica, 202; his speech, ib. , 
commands in another invasion, 227; and against Plataea,247. 
Archonides, ii. 217. 

Argyllians, a colony of Andrians, ii. 37. 
ArgiTes, have thirty years' truces with the Lacedemonians, iL 
"TO ; are irritated by the Corinthians against the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 79 ; aim at bemg a leading state, 80 ; make war upon the 
Epidaurians, 101 : are surrounded by the Laceda)monians, but 
let go, 106 ; are defeated at Mantinea, and make peace, 115- 
119. 
Arianthidas, ii. 28 
Aristagoras, ii. 36. 
Aristarchus, ii. 350, 353, 358. 
Aristeus, son of Pellicas, i. 111. 
Aristeus, son of Adimantus, i. 130, 133, 244^ 
Aristeus, the LacedaBmonian, ii. 57. 
Aristides, son of Lysimachns, i. 150. 
Aristides, son of Archippus, I 387, ii. 18. 
Aristocles, H. 71, 114. 
' AnstooBtes, ii. 74. 
Aristocrates, ii. 77, 340, 352. 
Aristogiton, i 165, ii. 174. 
Aristo, ii. 244. 

Aristonons, of Larissa, i. 213. 
Aristophon, ii. 347. 
AristoUe, son of Timocrates, i. 345. 

Arrtbens, king of the Lynoestians, ii 21 ; waned agaloit 1^ 
Brasidas and Perdiecas, 23, 50. 
, i. 177. 

/ 
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Artaphernes, i. 387. 

Artas, ii. 239. 

Artaxerzea Lonnmanns, L 158 ; begins to reign, 183 ; dies, 387. 

Asopins, son of Phoimio, his exploits and death, i. 277. 

Ast3rmachiis. i. 310. 

Astyochus, the Lacedemonian admiral, ii. 300, 310 ; goes to Chi- 
OS, 301 ; in great danger, 310 ; refuses to succour the Chians^ 
ib. ; betrays Phrynichus, 321 ; is mutinied against by his own 
seamen, and returns to Sparta, 345. 

Athenians, gaye shelter at first to all who would settle among 
them, I 94 ; had war with the iBginets, 134 ; how thev be- 
came a naval power, 105 ; abandoned Athens and fought at 
Salamis, 139 ; rebuilt their walls, 149 ; made war against the 
King of Persia under Pausanias, 153 ; gain a victory at Eury- 
medon, 156 ; reduce the isle of Thasos, ib. ; receive the He- 
lots, and settle them at Naupactus, 158 ; their war in £gypt, 
ib., 161; with the Corinthians, ib. ; and Epidaurians, and 
iEginete, 159; with the Lacedsmonians, 161; Boeotians, 
164; Sicyonians, 163; Cyprians, ib. ; recover Chaerona, ib.; 
defeated at Coronea, ib.; reduce Eubosa, 165; make war 
upon Samoa, 167 ; m^ke alliance with the Corcyreans, 122 ; 
assist them against the Corinthians, 123 ; their measures with 
the Potidsans, 128 ; make war upon Ferdiccas, 130 ; fight 
the Potidaans and Cormthians, 131; besiege Potidaea, 134; 
deliberate al>out the Peloponnesian war, 186 ; prepare (or de- 
fence, 200 ; send their fleet to cruise upon Peloponnesus, 214 ; 
attack Methone, ib. ; invade Locris, 215 ; eject the iEginets 
from the isle of .£gina, 216 ; make an alliance with Sitalces, 
217 ; take Solium and Astacus, ib. ; invade the Megaris. 218 ; 
fortify Atalante, ib. ; celebrate the public funeral, 219; are 
afflicted with the plague, 228 ; send their fleets to cruise on 
Peloponnesus, 234 ; are angiy with Pericles, 235 ; take Poti- 
d«a, 246 ; war upon the Chalcideans, 253 ; fight the Pelop<m- 
nesians at sea, 257; send a fleet to Lesbos, 275 ; besiege Mit- 
ylene, 276 ; reduce it, 291 ; sei;Be the island of Minoa, 309 ; 
send a fleet to Sicily, 332; their war in Acamania, 337 ; are 
defielited by the jfitolians, 340 : their proceedings in' Sicily, 
353 ; they seize and fortify Pylus, 354 ; fight between them 
and the Lacedemonjans, 359 ; fight the Syracusans,^ 368-370 ; 
invade the Corinthians, 382 ; take Anactorium, 387 ; conquer 
Cythera, ii. 4; take Thvrea, 6; surprise Nisisa, 15; invade 
BoBOtia, and are defeated at Delium, 27, 32 ; lose Amphipolis, 
37 ; make a truce with the Lacedemonians, 45 ; take Mende, 
54 ; besiege Scione, 56 ; eject the Delians, 59 ; are conquered 
by Brasidas at Amphipolis, 67 ; make a peace, 72 : take Sci- 
one, 82 ; want to break the peace, 91 ; make an alliance with 
the Argives, 96 ; invade and reduce Melos, 122 ; determine 
on the Sicilian expedition, 133 ; their preparations, 153 ; tlie3r 
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sail for Sicily, 155; land at Sjrracuse, 183 ; fig^t, 184^; solicit 
the alliance of Camarina, 190 ; take Epipols, 208 ; besiege 
Syracuse, 209 ; fight with Gylippas, 220 ; send a re-enforce- 
ment to Syracuse, 227 ; fight the Corinthians at Rrineas, 240 ; 
defeated in the attack of Kpipolas, 249 ; are raising the siege, 
254 ; are stopped by an eclipse of the moon, ib. ; fisrht the bat- 
tle in the harbour, 269 ; march away, 274 ; forced to surren- 
der, 281, 283 ; their consternation at Athens, 288 ; their meas- 
ures, 290; take Mitylene, 301 ; subdue the Clazomenians, 
302 ; besiege the Chians, ib. ; defeat the Milesians, 304 ; quit 
Miletus for fear of the Peloponnesians, 306 ; fight and are de- 
• feated, 315 ; solicit the friendship of Tissaphemes, 324 ; fiffht 
with the Chians, 329 ; lose their democracy, ib. ; lose hu- 
bcea, 356 ; defeat the Peloponnesians in the battle of Cfnoe- 
sema, 361, 362. 

AthensBUs, ii. 47. 

Athenagoras, his speech at Syracuse, ii. 162. 

Atreus, i. 99. 

Autocles, iL 4, 48. 

B. 

Battus, i. 383. 

Boeotians, ejected out of Ame, i. 101 ; conquered by the Athe- 
nians at Oenophyta, 161 ; become free, 164 ; win the battle of 
Delium, ii. 32 ; besiege DeUum, 34 ; take Panactum, 62 ; send 
aid to the Syracusans, 227. 

Boeotian rulers, eleven in number, ii. 28, 86 ; four councils, 87. 

Bomiensians, i. 339. 

Bottisans, i. 129. 253, 270. 

Brasidas, saves Methone, and receives the public commendation 
at Sparta, i. 215 ; is of the council to Alodas, 325 ; his sallant 
behaviour at Pylus, 360; saves Megara, ii. 17; marches to 
Thrace, 20 ; his character, 22 ; marches against the L3rnces- 
tians, 23 ; harangues the Acanthians, 24 ; gets possession of 
Amphipolis, 39 ; is repulsed at Eion* ib. ; marches into Acte, 
41 j takes Torone, 43 ; and Lecythus, 44 ; crowned by the 
Scioneans, 48 ; marches a second time against the Lynces- 
tians, 51 ; his brave retreat, 52 ; makes an unsucceesnil at- 
tempt on Potidsa, 58 ; opposes Cleon at AmphipoUs, 64 ; re- 
solves to attack, ib. ; harangues, 05 ; sallies, 67 ; conqQera 
and dies, 68 ; his foMral, ib. 

Braures, ii. 39. 

Byzantines, revolt from the AthenianSi L 167. 

C. 

Callias, son of Calliades, i 131 ; killed, 132. 
Callicrates, I HI. 
CgUkmsians, L 339. 
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Cunariiieaiii, twice qeeted ii. 137; their condact m tlie Sidl 

ian war, 173, 199l 
Ceinbytet,! 102. 
Carciira*, i. 214. 
Oanans, i 96, 98. 
Carthagimani, i. 108, ii 160, 203. 
CaryithiaiM, i 155, u. 250. 
Cataneuis, dwell under Moont JStna, i. 351 ; ledused bf the 

Athenians, ii. 172, 261. 
Cecrope, kingr of Athens, i 207. 
Ceryces, iL 323. 
ChaBreas, iL 338, 330, 346. 
Chalcideana of Eubcea, make war with the Sretriana, i 103 ; 

subject to the Atheniaas, ii 250. 
Chalcideans of Thrace, revolt from the Athemana, i 120 ; de- 
feat them, 253 ; enter into league with the Argi^ea, ii 88. 
Chalcideaa, the Lacedaemonian admiral, ii. 205; hia e]q»loite« 

208, 200 } killed by the Athenians, 302. 
Chaonian8,i254. 
Charicles, ii 220, 234. 

Charminos, an Athenian commander, ii 308 : defeated by the 
Peloponnesians, 315 ; helps the oligarchical party at Samoa, 
337. 
Charsadas, son of Euphilitua, i. 332 ; killed, 334. 
Chionis, ii. 74, 77. 
Chians, snspected, ii 204 ; revolt from the Atheniana, 207 ; their 

^^^,301. 
Chrysi8,i.l05,ii. 57. 
Cilicians, i. 164. 

€imoo, son of Mihiades, takea Eton, i 154, 155; beatotbe Per- 
sians at Emrmedon, 156 ; dies in the expedition to Cyprus, 
163. 
<Claarchus, ti. 342. . 
CUearidaB, commanda in Amphipolis, M. 57, 65 ; conquers <?leoD 

with Brasidaa, 68 ; endeavours to break the peace, 75. 
detppides, i. 275. 
^loobulus, ii. 85. 
Clsomedes, ii. 123. 
Cleomenes, i 175. 

ClfSB, hisepeaeh, i 906; coaunaadB at Pylua, 939, 380 ; his 
command in Thrace, ii 60, 63; oonqneraa by Brasidaa, and 
killed, 67. 
Cleqmmpus, i. 236. 
Cnemus, the Spartan, commands a aqnadron against Zacynthua, 

i 244; sent mto Acamania, 254; retires from Stratus, 256. 
Conon, ii. 238. 
Copiensians, ii 31. 
Corcyreans, founders of Epidamauf, i 108 ; weie t 
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Corinthian colony, 109 ; make war upon EpidanmiM, jbu ; 
beat the Corinthians at sea, 112 ; beg tne a]lMHiee^,Atbm, 
113 ; their speech at Athens, 114 ; their success, 182^ 0i)rao 
the Corinthians ajt sea, 123; their seditioi^ 3Q5i iitike 
Athenians in the war of Sicilj, ii. 260. 

Corinthians, first built ships of war, i. 102 ; their cmml mf&t 
the Corcyreans about Epidamnus, 109 ; theirmecaat AtbsQS* 
118 : continuation of their war with the JCmsynttsmt iSS ; 
send aid to Potidsa, 132 ; hate the AtbeQiaQ% 1&; ^ttiMr ^tast 
speech at Lacedsmon, 134 ; their second, 170 ; excite 4iieon- 
tent in Peloponnesus, ii. 77, 79 ; make aUifiices 4«^h ;Ae 
Eleans and Argiyes, 82 ; aid the Syracusans, a06».237. 

Coroneans, ii 30. 

granians, i 218. 
ranonians, i. 213. 
Cratssmenes, ii 136. 
Crestonians, ii 41. 
Cretans, ii 260. 
Cmesus, i. 104. 
Pyclops, ii. 134. 

Cylon, the histwy of him, i 174. 
Cynes, i. 272. 
Cyrus the elder, i. 103. 



DiUhus, ii. 74. 

JPamagetus, ii 74. 

Damagon, i 336. 

Damotimus, ii 47. 

Darius, king of Persia, succeeds Cainbyses,! 103; imhfim^^ 
isles, ib. 

Jkrius, sQnQf:Artazerxes,ii291 ; bisJeagnesiQthAelittode 
monians, 299, 311, 326. 

Dascon, ii. 137. 

Delians, removed out oTDelos by the Atheniam^. 0O^,b«oi^t 
Ibither again, 83. 

D«maiatas, ii JU4. 

Demarchus, ii 346. 

Demodochus, ii 18. 

Demosthenes, i. 335 : his war in .£tolia, 339;; bis.tmaie<of 
and exploits at Pylus, 355-358 ; his haraiMe, 356 ; his «t- 
.t^npt on M^iara, ii .13 ; earries.op a »iepmcmDent MMwt 
'Syracuse, 229 ; arrives at Syracose, 246 ; npubod 4it l!pipo- 
1», 248 ; is for raising the siege, 251 ; deamps, 271; aunen- 
ders with the troops under his command, 281^ is pnt lojdflitiir 
284. 

Demoteles, i 369. 

Jlratylidas, ii 328. 

THC— VOL. M.— I X 
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Derdu, i. 130. 

Derasans, L 271. 

Dians, L ^7. 

Dictideaiw, take Thvssus, u. 84 ; dwell on Mount Athos, 120; 

revolt from the Athenians, ib. 
Diemponia^ i. 196. 
INitriphes, li. 236. 
Diodotus, his speech, i. 301. 
IMomedon, besieges the Chians, u. 302 ; faTonrs the democracy, 

337. 
Diotimos, i 123. 
Diotrephes, ii 330. 
Diphilas, ii 240. 
Dolopes; i. 155. 
Dorcis, 1. 153. 
Dorians, in Peloponnesns, L 101 ; founders of Lacedsmon, i. 160, 

336; bordering «n the Carians, 202; warred upon by the 

Phocians, 160 ; perpHstual enemies to lonians, ii 194. 
Dorieus the Rliodian, i. 278. 
Dorieus the Thurian, ii 310. 
Droans of Thrace, i 271. 

£. 

Edonians, i 156, 270, ii. 41. . 

Egesteans, at war with the Selmuntians, u. 137; solicit aid of 

Athens, ib. ; their trick, 169. 
Eleans, defeated by the Athemans, i. 215 ; an alliance with the 

Corinthians and Argires, ii 81 ; with the Athenians, 96. 
Eleusinians, warred against Erectheus, i 207. 
Elymi, ii. 134. 

Empedias, ii. 74, 77. , , . 

Encuus, the Spartan, ii 292; ambassador to Athens, 92; his 

enmity with Agis, 295, 296. 
Entimus, the Cretan, founder of Gela, li. 136. 
Eordians, i. 270. 

Epidamnians, harassed with seditions, i 108 ; beg aid at Corer- 
ra, ib. ; at Corinth, 109; besieged by the Cortiyreans, 110; 
reduced, ib. 
Epitadas, i 358, 379. > 

Epitelidas, ii 57. 
Erectheus, i 207. 
Eretrians, at war with the Chalcideans, i. 103 ; subject and 

tributary to Athens, ii. 259. 
Erythrsans, ii. 298. 
Eteonicus, ii. 302. 
Ethean8,^i 157. 
Eualas, ii. 301. 
Evarchus, tyrant ci Astacus, i 217 ; anotlMBr of the name, ii 135. 
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Eubulas, ii. 301. 

Eucies the Athenian, ii. 38. 

Encles the Syr&cnsan, ii. 213. 

EucUdes, founder of Himera, ii. 136. 

Euctemon, ii. 308. 

Evesperits, ii. 254. 

Enmachus, i. 218. 

Eumolpidas, ii. 323. 

Eumolpus, i 207. 

Euphamidas, i. 218, ii. 47. 

Euphemus, his speech at Camtrina, it IM. 

Euiylochus, the spartan, i 341, 344, 346. 

Eurjrmachns, L 196, 199. 

Eurymedon, sent to Corcyra, i 327 ; to Sicily, 354 ; is fined for 
retaining, il 12 ; sent thither again, 226 ; arrives at Syracuse, 
246; killed, 256. 

Enrystheus, king of Micens, L 99. 

Eurytanians, i. 338. 

Eustrophus, ii. 89. 

Euthyaemus, ii. 74, 77 ; a commander at Syracuse, 226 ; unsuc- 
cessful in the last battle, 271. 

G. 

Gelon, king of Syracuse, ii. 135, 137. 

Geloans, build Acragas, ii 136 ; aid the Syracusans 261. 

Gete, i. 267. 

Glauco, i. 126. 

Goaxis, ii. 39. 

Gongylus the Eretrian, 1. 176. 

Gongylus the Corinthian, ii 217. 

Grseans, i. 268. 

Grecians, account of the old, i. 94 ; how they undertook the 
Trojan expedition, 98 : applied themselves to diaritime affidrs, 
103, 104. 

Gylippus, sent to command at Syracuse, ii. 206 ; arrives there, 
218 ; his battles, 220 ; takes Plenmiyrium, 231 ; procures 
succours, 253 ; fights the Athenians, 256 ; stops their decamp* 
ment, 274 ; takes Nicias prisoner, 283 ; brings homie the fleet 
from Sicily, 296. , 

Gyrtonlans, l 213. 

H. 
Haliartians, ii. 31. 
Harmodius, history of him, il 174. 
Hegesander, ii. 229. 
Hegesandridas, ii. 351, 355. 
Hegesi^pidas, ii. 100. 
Helen, l 98. 
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HeUanicus, i 154. 

Hellen, sod of Deacalion, i. 95. 

Helots, their revolt from and war with the Lacedemoniant, L 

156, 157 ; are feared, and two thoaaaad of them made awwr 

with, ii. 22. 
Heracleots, ii. 100. 
HeraclidsB, kill Eurystheus, L 99. 
Heraclides the Syracasan, ii. 189, 213. 
Hereans, ii. 111. 
HermsBcmdas, i. 277. 
Hermocrates, his speoeh to tho SkiUaBS, ii^ 7 ; to the Syiactt- 

sans, 156 ; his chaiader, 188 : encourmo the Syracusans^ 

ib. ; made a commander, 169 ; nis speech at Camarina, 190 ; 
^^hl» s twtyOK. 278 ; banished^ 346. 
iniiiMiii, it. 363« 
Hesiod, i. 338. 
Hessians, i. 342. 
Hestieans, i 165, ii. 259. 
Hestiodorus, i 247. 
HismMiaBs^ i. 33a 

Hierophon, i. 345. ^ 

Hippagretes, 1 379. 
Hipparchus, history of him, ii. 174. 
Hippias, the eldest son of Pitistratas, hislory of bha, ii. 174. 
Hippias the Awadian, i. 294. 
Hippoclus; the tyrant of Lampsacus, ii. 178. 
Hippoclus, son of MenippuS; u. 296. 
Hippocrates the Atheman, li. 12 ; his attempt on Megara, 13 ; 

his harangue, 31 ; killed at the battle of DeUom, 35; tyrant 

ofGela, 137. 
Hippolochidas, ii. 20. 
Iiip|>oiiieQ8, 1 335. 
HtppoiM^das, ii. 114. 
Homer, i. 95, 99, 343. 
HyMuas^ i. 34S. 
fiyUeaM, ii. 207. 
Hyt^ if. 135. 
HyipoiMiM, it. 336i 

f t 

Iberians, ii. 134, 203. 

lUyrians, 1 110, ii. 51. 

Imbrians, i. 276, ii. 259. 

Inarus, an African king, reyoUa &tm the Poraian monarchy i 

158 ; crucified, 162. 
lolcius, ii. 74, 77. 
lonians, had a great fleet in the reign of Cyrus, and were mas. 

ters at sea, i. 102 ; subdued by Cyrus, 103, 104; wiolt, 153 ; 
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used to assemble at Delos, 343 ; enemies to the Dorians, iL 

194. 
Ippensians, L 341. 
Isarchidas, i. 111. 
Ischagoras, ii. 57, 74, 77. 
Isocratesj i. 257. 
Isthmiomcus, IL 74, 77. 
Italus, ii. 134. 
Itamanes, i. 294. 
Ity8,i216. 



Lacedasmonians, their power in Peloponnesus, i 99 ; their dress, 
97 ; were the first who stripped in the public games, ib. ; de^ 
molished tjrrsnts, 104 ; deluded by ThemistoclM, 151 ; accuse 
bim, 181; war against their Helots, 157; at war ^th the 
Athenians, ib. ; and the Dorians, 160; beat the Athenians at 
. Tanagra, 161; make a truce for five years, 163; begin the 
holy war, 164 ; make a thirty years' truce with the Athenians, 
165 } consult about the Peloponnesian war, 143 ; determine 
for It, 148 ; send embassies to Athens to spin out time, 174 ; 
invade Attica, 202 ; assign Thyrea to the iBginets, 216 ; in- 
rade Attica, 227; make war on Zacynthus, 243; march to 
Platea and besiege it, 247 ; invade Acamania, 254 ; fight at 
sea, 257 ; their project to seize the Piraeus, 265 ; invide At- 
tica, 282 ; resolve to succour the Mityleneans, ib. ; become 
masters of Platsa, 309 ; put the Platsans to death, 321 ; beat 
the Corcyreans at sea, 326 ; send a colony to Heraclea, 335 ; 
their expedition against the Amphilochians, 344 ; invade At- 
tica, 354; their endeavours to recover Pylus, 356; send' an 
embassy to Athens to solicit a peace, 362 ; ranauished in 
Sphacteria, 379 ; make away with two thousand Helots, it 22 ; 
take Amphipolis, 39 ; make peace with the Athenians, 45 ; 
march into Arcadia, 83 ; forbid to assist at the Olympic games, 
98; succour the Epidaurians, 103; gain a victory at mantinea, 
115; determine to succour the Syracusans, 206; fortify De- 
celea, 228 ; succour the Chians, 294 ; enter into a league with 
the Persian monarch, 299, 311, 326; take lasus, 306; fight 
with and beat the Athenians, 313 ; seize Rhodes, 316 ; am 
beaten at the seafight of Cynos-sema, 362. 

Lacedemonius, son of Cimon, i. 123. 

Laches, commander of the Athenian fleet in Sicily, i. 332, ii. 74, 
77 ; makes war on Mylis, i 334 ; defeaU the Locrians, 343. 

Laco, i. 310. 

liB^KxUas, ii. 214, 347. 

liSestrigoDs, ii. 134. 

Lamachus, loseth a squadron, iL 19 ; one of the three 
Xl3 
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em iai SksUf , laQ ; Iw qpiniott «t a cooncfl of war^ 171 f kiltod 

212. 
Lamis, ii. 135. 
Lamphilas, ii. 74, 77. 
Lampo, ii. 74, 77. 
Lesans, i. 268, 269. 
Learchus, i. 244. 

Lemniaos, i 276, ii. 65 ; accompany the Athenians to Sicflj,25a 
Leocratea, i. 150. 
Leon the Lacedemonian, L 336. 
Leon the Athenian, ii. 301, 302, 324, 325. 
Leontines, i 360 ; at war with the Syracusana, 332 ; in aedition, 

ii62. 
l«DtTcfai<lM, i 140. 
LeaboBa, L 277. 
Lcacadiuia, aid the CeriBO^aaa againat theCkyiejFTeaaa, i. 100 , 

join the Ambtaciota, 254. 
Liichaa, bia wabaniea, it. 76, U7 ; public boat of the Avgivfa, 

117^ bia ^inute widi TiiMpkernea, 315, 346; his death, 345. 
Loenana, Ozoian, 1 96 ; hMe Naapactna, 158; confederate with 

the AtheniniB, 339. 
Locriana^ ^Mzephyrian, ii 819. 
Lycophron, l 859» 382. 
Lynceatiana, i. 960^ ii. 21, 5L 
Lyaides, 1 288. 
Lyst8tnita% ii 491 



Macaniia,i341,.347. 

Machtm, i 997. 

MantineaBS, i 347, 348; war with the Tegeat», ii 57; make 
aUiance with the Argrrea, 80; at war wUh the Laeedsno- 
Bian8,83; renew the peaee with them, 120 ; mercenariea, 260. 

Megabetea, i 177. 

M^basQs the Penian, i 163 ; aoii of Zopynia, ih. 

Bfeffareaaa, aid the Corinthiana againat Coreyra,i 110 ; prohib- 
ited Hm harbowaand mafkela of Alhena, 134. 186; scheoM 
to betm tksir city to the Atbemaas, ii 13 ; deme^ their 
long walls, 41. 

If cleans, ii 63. 

Melanchridas, ii 293. 

IManthna, ii. 390. 

Meleas, i 377. 

Melesander, i 246. 

Melians, their conference with the Athenians, ii 123 ; beeiftged 
131 ; reduced, 132. 

MdienMBis, i 336; fight with the Heradeots< ii. 100. 

If enander, an Athenian commander in Sicily, ii 226, 269. 
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If enas, ii. 74, 77. 

Mendeans, ii. 50. 

ICenecolm, M. 137« 

Meneciates, ii 48tr 

Menon, L 213. 

Messeoians of Peloponnesaa, ejected by the Xiacedsmoniaas, i. 

157 ; settled by the Athenians at Naupactus, 158 ; take Pheia, 

215 ; replaced at Pylus, 381. 
Messenians of Sicily, at war with the Naxians, i. 368. 
Metagenes, ii. 74. 77. 
Mctaponfum, iL 200. 
Methymnians, i 285, ii 259. 
Miciades, i. 123. 
Milesians, their war with the Samians, i. 166 ; beat the Argives^ 

ii. 304 ; demolish the fort bi|ilt by Tissaphemess 345. 
Mindanis, the Lacedsmonian admiral, ii. 345, 398,. 350 : d^Bat- 

ed, 362. 
Minos, his naval power, i. 96, 98. 
Mityleneans, revolt from the Athenians, i 275 ; their speech at 

Olympia, 278 ; reduced, 291 ; ordered to be massacred, 295. 
Molossians, i254. 
Mycalessians, massacred, ii. 237. 
Myonensians, i 341. 
Myrcinian, ii. 64. 
Myromdee, i 159^ 161, ik 31. 
Myrrhine, ii 175. 
Myrtilos, ii. 74^ 77. 
Myscon, ii 346. 

N. 

Nauclides, i 196. 

Nazians, favour the Athenians, ii. 172, 261 ; vanquish the Mee« 
senians, i. 369. 

Nicanor, i 254. 

Nicias, son of Niceratus, i 308, 372, 382, ii. 4, 48 ; his speeches, 
ii 140, 149. 185. 263, 276 ; takes Minoa, i. 308 ; attacks Melos, 
335 ; invades the Corinthians, 382 ; takes Cythera, ii 4 ; and 
Mende, 56 ; besieges Scione, ib. ; author of the peace, 71, 95 ; 
iiained for the conrnMUid in Sicily, 139 ; hit opinion at a coun- 
cd of war, 170; ddisato the Syracusans, 187, 221 ; his strata- 
fem,212; left in the^sole ccmunand, 213; his letter to the 
Athenians, 223 ; refiiseth to raise the siege of Syracuse, 251 ; 
raiseth the siege, 274 ; sorrendns to Gylippus, 283 ; put to 
death, 284. 

Nieias, the Cretan^ of Gortyna, L 2S& 

fCicolaus. i 244. 

Nicomacbus, ii. 27. 

Nicomedes, i 160. 
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Nicon, ii. 299. 

Niconidas, ii. 20. 

Nicostratus, aids the popular faction at CorcTra,i. 324; takes 

Cythera, ii. 4 ; takes Mende, 56 ; besieges STcione, ib. ; 106. 
Njnnphodoras, i. 216. 

O. 

Odomantians, L 271, iL 63. 

Odrysians, i. 268, 260. 

Oeaathians, i. 342. ^ 

OeDiade, I 256, 350 ; invaded by the Athenians, 277 ;>eceived 

into their alliance, ii. 20. 
Oetaans, i. 336, ii. 290. 
Olynthians, ii. 87. 
Onasimns, ii 47. 
Onomacles, ii. 306. 
Ophionians, i. 338. 
Opicians, ii 134. 
Orestes, i 162. 
Orestians, i 254. 
Oredus, i. 254. 
Oropians, i. 214. 

P. 

Paches, sent by the Athenians to reduce Mitylene, i. 285 ; takes 
it, 291 ; and Notium, 294 ; and Pyrrha and Eresstis, ib. 

Pflsdaritus, or Pedaritos, ii. 306, 309, 310, 312 ; killed, 325. 

Psonians, i. 269. 

Paeondat, his harangoes to the Boeotians, ii 28 ; wins the bat- 
tle of Delium, 32. 

Palirensians, i 217. 

Pammilus, ii. 135. 

Panaeans, i. 271. 

Pandion, i 216. ^ 

Paralians, i 336. 

Paraveans, i. 254. 

Parians, ii. 38. 

Pansanias, captain-general of Greece, i. 152 ; subdues C jrpms, 
il}. : besieges Byzantiom, 153 ; grows a tyrant, ib. x rcK^lled 
ana tried at Spajta, ib. ; returns to Hellespont, 176 ; his letter 
to Xerxes, 177 : driven from Byzantium, 178 ; betrayed, 180 ; 
starved to death, 181. 

Pausanias, son of Pleistoonax, i. 290. 

Pelops, i 98. 

Petoponnesians, their colonies* i. 101 ; their character, 188 ; 
originally Dorians, ii. 195 ; their war with the Athenians, see 
Athenians and Lacedsmonians. 

Peraebians, ii 21. 
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Peidiecaf, king cff Mtoedonia, his pditieal turns, 1 130, 131, 217, 
267 ; invaded by Sitakes, 267 ; in conjunction with Brasidas, 
inTades Ambams, ii. 23, 56 ; <marrel8 with Brasidas^ 56 ; 
makes peace with the Athenians, u>. ; is again their enemy, 121. 
Pericles, commands the Athenians, i. 164 ; conquers Eubceia, ib. ; 
and Samos, 166 ; his speech for war, 187 ; makes the ftmerai 
oration, 219 ; his speech in defence of himself, 236; his death 
and character, 241, 242. 
Perieres, ii. 136. 

Pernans, at Thermoj^la, i 378 ;^ their noble custom, 268. 
Phasacians, i 109. 
Phasax, ii. 62. 
Phsedimus, ii. 90. 
Phacinis, priestess of Juno,. iL 57. 
Phanomacnus, i. 247. 
Phamabazus, ii.'291, 313. 
Phamaces, i. 244. 
Pharsalians, i. 213. 
Pheraeans, i. 213. 

Philippus, the Lacedemonian, iu 307, 358. 
Philocharidas, ii. 47, 74, 77, 92. 
Philocrates, ii. 132. 
Philoctetes, i. 100. 
Phliasians, i. 110. 
Phoceans,. built Marseilles, i. 102, 103 ; beat the Carthaginians 

at sea, ib. 
PhocJans, at war with the Dorians, i. 160 ; recover the temple 

of Delphi, 164. ■ 
Phoenicians, exercised piracy, i. 98 ; inhabited the isles, ib. ; had 

settlements in Sicily, ii. 134. 
Phormio, an Athenian commander, i. 133, 168 ; commands their 

fleet at Naupactiis, 246; beats the Peloponnesians at sea, 

258 ; prepares for a second engagement, ib. ; his harangue, 

261 ; beats them again, 264. 
Photius, i. 254. 
Phrynichus, ii. 303 ; his intrigue against Alcibiades, 321 ; deprived 

of the command, 324 ; is of the oligarchical &ction, 333, 350 ; 

is assassintrted, 352. 
Pierians, i. 269. 
Pisander, overturns the democracy at Athens, iL 323, 329, 350 , 

files to Deeelea, 358. 
Pisistratus, the tyrant, i. 343, ii. 174 ; purifies Delos, L 343 ; 

dies an old man, ii. 174. 
Pisistratvs, the son of Hippia% ii 175 ; dedicated altars, ih. 
Pisnithnes, i IM, 167, 29C 
Pittocus, ii. 39. 
Plataeans, confederate with Athens, i. 196 ; besieged, 247 ; a body 
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of them make their escape, 269 ; surrender, 909 ; their speech 

to the Lacedasmonians, 310 ; are pot to death, 321. 
Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, i. 160, 166 ; banished, 212 ; restored, 

ii. 71, T7, 83. 
Pleistolas, ii. 74, 77. 
Pleistarchns, i 170. 
Polls, i. 244. 
PoUes, ii. 63. 
Polyanthes, ii. 240. 
Polvcrates, tyrant of Samoa, powerful at sea, i. 102 ; consecrates 

Rhenea to the Delian ApoUo, ib., 343. 
Polydamidas, ii. 50, 55. 
Polymedes, i. 213. 
Potidaeans, originally from Corinth, i. 128; defeated by the 

Athenians, 132 ; besieged, 133, 235 ; surrender, 246. 
Protodemus, i 244. 
Procles, i. 335, il 74, 77. 
Procne, i. 216. 
Proteas, i. 123, 214. 
Prozenus, i. 343. 
Pteodorus, ii. 19. 
Pystillus, ii. 136. 
Pythen, ii. 214. 216. 
Pythias, i. 323. 
Pythodorus, the archon at Athens, L 195 ; the sop of Isolochns, 

in the command, i. 351, ii. 74, 77, 214 ; banished, 12. 

R. 
Ramphias, i. 186, ii. 69. 
Rhegians, i. 332 ; attacked by the Locrians, i. 353,368; neutral 

in the Sicilian war, ii. 168. 
Rhodians, Doric by descent, ii. 259. 

S. 
Sabylinthus, i. 254. 
Sacon, it. 136. 

Sadocas, son of Sitalces, i. 217 ; made a citizen of Athens, ib. 
Salsthus, sent to Mitylene, i. 290 ; taken prisoner and put to 

death by the Athenians, 295. 
Salynthius, king of the Agmans, i. 350. 
Samians, conquered by the Athenians, i. 166 ; their insurrection, 

ii.300. 
Sargeus, ii. 229. 
Scioneans, of the Pallene, originally from Peloponnesus, ii. 48 : 

revolt, ib. ; crown Brasidas, ib. ; reduced and severely treated 

by the Athenians, 82. 
Scirondas, iL 324. 
Scythians, i 267, 269. 
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SelinuntianOf ii. 260 ; at war with th6 Egeateans, 137. 

SermylianSy li 73. 

Seuthes, i. 268, ii. 36 ; succeeds Sitalces in the kingdom of 
Odrysse, i. 268 ; marries the sister of Perdiccas, 271. 

Sicanians, ii. 134. 

Sicihans, ii. 6, 11. 

Siculi,ii. 134,200,213. 

Sicyonians, i. 161, 163, ii. 36. 

Siaionides, i. 356. i 

Sinuis, ii. 136. 

Singeans, ii. 73. 

Sintians, i. 269. 

Sitalces, king of Thrace, i. 216, 244 ; ally to the Athenians, 217 ; 
invades the Macedonians, 267 ; his power, 269; conquered by 
the Tribalhans, ii. 36. 

Socrates, son of Antigenes. i. 214. 

Sophocles, son of Sostratides, i. 351 ; sent to Sicily, 354; his 
acts at Corcyra, 385 ; banished from Athens, ii 12. 

Stesagoras, i. 168. 

Sthenelaidas, his speech, i. 147. 

Stratonice, i 271. 

Stratians, conquer the Chaonians, i. 255. 

Strombichides, ii. 297 ; his exploits, 308, 342. 

Styphon. i. 379. 

Styrensians, ii. 259. 

Syracusans, at war with the Leontines, i. 332 ; are defeated by 
the Athenians, 368 ; draw up against the Athenians, ii. 184 ; 
prepare for battle, ib. ; are defeated, 187; fortify their city, 
189 ; send ambassadors to Camarina, 190 ; to Corinth and 
Sparta, 200 ; engage and are defeated by the Athenians, 208; 
213 j raise their counter- works, 210 ; are about treating with 
Nicias, 213 ; prepare their fleet, 230 ; attack the Athenians by 
land and sea, 231 ; erect two trophies, 250 ; prepare again for 
an engagement, 256 ; defeat them again, ib. ; prepare for the ^ 
last batue, 262 ; engage, 269 ; are Tictorious, 272 ; wtop the * 
Athenians by a stratagem, 273 ; pursue them and take them 
all prisoners, 281» 283 ; send aid to the Peloponnesians, 304, 
' 361. 

T. 
Tamus, h. 309. 

Tantalus, a Laoedsmonian commander, ii. 6. 
Taurus, iL 47. 

Teffeat9, fight with the Mantmeans,ii. 57. 
Telles, ii. 74, 77. 
Tellias, ii. 213. 
Temenidv, L 269. 
Tenediane, i. 275, ii 259. 
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Teiaiis,i.t93,u.260,»6. 

Teres, &ther of Sitalces, i. 216 ; liow he got the Jungdom oi 
OdiyMByib.; enlarfed it, ib. 

Teutiaplus, i 282 ; hii whioe to AlddAS and me Pelopoimesians, 
ib. 

Tharyps, king of the Mploesians, i. 254. 

Thasians, revolt from Athens, i. 156 : defeated, ib. ; beg aid from 
the Lacedemonians, ib. ; sarrenoer, 157. 

Theanetns, i. 286. 

Theagenes, i. 174. 

Thebans, surprise Plataoa, i. 196 ; their speech to the Laceds- 
monians against the PlatiBans, 315 ; demolish the walls cf 
Thespi»,ii.57. 

Thamistocles, i. 139, 181, 186; by his advice the battle was 
fought in the strait of Sahimis, 139 ; is sent ambassador to 
Sparta, 150 ; deludes the LaoedemoniaBS, ib. ; gets the long 
«%Ub and FirBUs secuied, ib. ; banished Athens bj the ostra* 
cism, 182; lesides at Argos, 181 ; accused by the laced»mo- 
nians, ib. ; flies to Corcyra, 182; to Admetus, ib.; the dan- 
ger he escaped, ib. ; his letter to the king of Persia, 183 ; his 
character, 184. 

Theramenes, the Athenian,.ii.333 ; oneofihose who orertnined 
the democracy, ib. ; turns Co the other side, 349. 

Theramenes, the Lacedemonian, carries the fleet to Asia, ii. 3M. 

.Thermo, ii. 295. 

Theseus, i 207. 

Thessaliaas, drive the Bcsotians from Aroe^ i. 101 ; confederate 
with the Athenians, 158 ; send them aids, 160, 213 ; theit 
form of ffovemment, ii. 20. 

Theucles, founder of Naxus, ii. 135. 

Tfaracians, overthrow the Athenians, i 156, ii 36; are free, i 
216 ; their sordid custom, 268 ; flight with the Thebans after 
the massacre at Mycalessus, ii. 237. 

llnaByfouhis, ii. 837 ; supports the democracy, 338 ; made a 
ooBunander,340; bringaback Alcibiades, 343; beats the Pel- 
jopennesians at sea, .362. 

Thraeycles, ii. 74, 77. 

Thrasyllus, the Argive, ii. 105. 

Thrasyllus, the Athenian, il 337, 340, 361, 362. 

Thrasymelidas, i. 359. ^ 

Thucles, see Theucles. 

Thucydides, son ef Olenif, Jwhjr he «inite.the.histo^ of the war, 
i. 93, 105-107, ii. 78 ; had the plague, L 228 ; hisjrold-miMs 
and great credit in Thrace* Ji 38 ; .coDMmads in 0lurac^ lb. ; 
arrives too late to save Amphipolis, 39 ; sMons £ian, Jk. i 
was an exile for twenty years, 79. 

Thucydides, the colleague of Agnon and PhoBBio^ Utt. 

Thucydides, the Pharsalian, ii. 353. ^ 
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Thjmochans, ii. 355. 

Tilatsans, i. 268. 

Timagoras of Cyzicus, ii. 291, 293. 

Timagoras of Tegea, i. 244. 

Timanor, i. 111. 

Timocrates, i. 258 ; kills himself, 264, 265. 

Tisamenus, i. 336. 

Tisander, i. 341. . 

Tisias, ii. 123. 

Tissaphernes, lieutenant of Darius, ii. 291, 304 ; his compacts 
and leagues with the Peloponnesians, 299, 307, 311, 315, 325. 
326 ; is conquered at Miletus by the Athenians, 304 ; fortifieii 
lasus, 307 ; pays the Lacedsemonian ships, ib>; lessens their 
pay by the advice of Alcibiades, 317 ; wants to be reconciled 
to the Lacedsmonians, 325 ; inveighed against by the mariners, 
341, 344 ; why he did not bring up the Phoenician fleet, 348. 

Tlepolemus, L 168. 

Tolmidas, son of Tolmeus, i. >61, 164. 

Tolophonians, i. 341. 

Trachinians, i. 336. 

Trerians, i. 268. 

Triballians, conquer Sitalces, king of the Odrysians, ii. 36. 

Tritseensians, i. 341. 

Trojans, how enabled to resist the Greeks for ten years, i. 101 ; 
some of them settled in Sicily after the taking of Troy, ii. 134. 

Tydeus, ii 312. 

Tyndarus, i. 98. 

Tyrrhenes, ii. 257, 261. 



Ulysses, i 368. 



U. 



X. 



Xenares, Ephorus at Sparta, ii. 85. 

Xenares, commander otthe Heracleots, killed, ii. 100. 

Xenoclides, i. 123, 351. 

Xeno, ii. 229. 

Xenophantidas, ii. 325. 

Xenophon, son of Euripides, i. 246, 253. 

Xerxes, i. 169, 177 ; his letter to Paosanias, 177. 

Z. 

Zacynthians, a colony of Achaans, i. 243 ; aid the Athenians m 

the Sicilian war, ii 260. 
Zeuxidas, ii. 74, 77. 

TBB BND. 
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A NEW Dbscbiptitx Cataloodb or Harper 6c Brotr- 
BRt* Publications is now ready for distribution, and may 
be obtained gratuitously on application to the Publishers 
personally, or by letter, post-paid. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing 
to form Libraries or enrich their literary collections, is re- 
spectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will be found to 
comprise a large proportion of the standard and most es- 
teemed works in English Literature — compbbhbndino about 
TWO THOUSAND TOLUMBs — ^which are offered in most instan- 
ces at less than one half the cost of similar productions in 
England. 

To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, 
Schools, etc., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
in forming the true estimate of literary [n'oductions, it is be- 
lieved the present Catalogue will prove especially valuable 
as a manual of reference. 

To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, when- 
ever books can not be obtained through any bookseller or 
local agent, applications with remittance should be ad- 
dressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptiy at 
tended to. 

62 C^ Strut, iVfti York, No9., 1M7. 
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